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To my Friend 
| FAMES LUDFORD 


ANSELY, Eſq; 


S I R, 

HO? all my Services and Reſpeits 
neceſſarily devolve on you, as 08 
the Inheriter of your Brothers In- 

: tereſts, yet you may lay a more im- 
meaiate Claim to my Eſteem and Obſervance, 
from your own repeated Favours and Obliga- 
tions : In ſo much that I am bound by a dou- 
ble T'ze of Gratitude, on all Occaſions, to ma- 
nifeſt my Reſentments of them, and think 
my ſelf unworthy privately to enjoy the Hap- 
pineſs, unleſs I declere to the World how 
Fagach I am Obliz'd to you. Ton mutt needs, 
FF 7 A 2 Sir, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Sir , think. me ſincere in my Intentions, 


when, upon making fo ſmall and inſtanifi-| 


cant a Payment, I am willing to call the 


Publick to witneſs, I am infinitely {lull your | * 


Debtor, TI confeſs the opportunity I have | 
had of improving my Talent by the Aavans l 
tage of your Brothers Tuition and Iiſtru- | 
tons, might ( you may juſtly think) have |} 
tnabled me to offer you an Original in-| 
ſtead of a Tranſlation, and the Traaſcrib- 
ino his Charatter and Senſe, .might t4- 
ther have been expefted thaw my Authors, 
But for my Apology, I muſt plead my Un- 
happineſs in the loſs of © him, which yet 
is m0 -more peculiar to me than to the 
whole Society of Magdalen- College, where- 
of he was a Member, Fe is there re- 
rembred as a Perſon in whom the Scholar 
and Gentleman were ſo well met, that nei- 
ther of them ſpoiſd the other : He was 
Learn'd without Arrogance ; Genteel with- 
out Vanity ; Witty without Aj ation ; 
Well bred, Airy, Gay and Eaſy, yet never 
relax*d his Mina ſo far as to abate in 
any part of its real Improvement. And, 
though to inſtance the Graces and extraor- 
atnary Endowments of his Body, would be 
thought perhaps to derogate from thoſe of 
hi Mind, and to make the Luſtre of his 
Vertnes (tand indebted to his Perſon, yet 
I can not but think ſo curious an Habita- 

tion 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, | 


$ tion was defien'd to anſwer the Merit of 
# the Inhabitant, whoſe outward Strutture 
| ſhould repreſent the Quality of the Owner. 
| But 1 do nct mean to inlarge on hi Cha- 
racer, fir that is VVork that muſt be wrought 
extreamly Fine, or methials "tis Nayſeous, 
even on the Dead; and, whatever I may 
pretend 19 the contrary, will look more like 
a Complement to your ſelf, than Juſtice to 
his Memery, The little I have ſaid will 


'A» | . 
+ {«ffice, I hope, to ſhew that what I here of- 
_ fer you us not altogether unſuitable to his or 

your Genins, wherein Philoſophy 75 arveſted 


= of the Stiffneſs and Movroſneſs of the 5.49045, 
and has aſſum'd the Garb and ir of a 
more Ingenucus Education than ordinary, 
Here & ſomething, Sir, that will entertain 
your Philoſophical Minutes, and ſomething 
that will quicken thoſe deſign'd for your Dt- 
verſion; and all ſo mixt and temper'd, that 
the Auther ſeems ſtill to have keps his Eye 
e4 thoſe two main ends, Pleaſing and Ia- 
firudting. Philoſophy by this Method is 
become a la mode amongſt the Women of 
greateſh Quality in France, who pride them- 
ſelves more in beings accounted Partiſans 
of a Sett, than Leaders in Dreſs and Fa- 
ſhion. And we may preſume that the Power 
and Force of Imitation will reach the 
Minas of our Engliſh Ladies, when Lear- 
ing ſpall be ſet off with the Allurements 
a . A 3 ana 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
and Deiizht they meet with in reading a 
Romance. To provoke them therefore I} 
have advertur'd upon this Tranſlation, not- 
withſtanding the Prohibition of French 
Commodities : But it is not from their 
Judgments I expel the Approbation of my 
Endeavours : My chief Deſign was to pleaſe 
you ; And if I ſhall in the leaſt ſucceed in 
that Attempt, it will be abundant Honour 
and Sitisfattion to 


Sir, 


Magd. Coll. Oxon. 
May, 7. 1692. 


Your moſt obligd, 
and moſt humble 
Servant, 


TD. Laylo:. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF THE 


AUTHO R: 


 T 1s almoſt three years ſince this Book was 

in a capacity of appearing ; and if it were 

of any Concern to convince the World of 

this, it might be done by the Teſtimony 

of Perſons unſuſpeted in this Aﬀair ; and f1ch 
as would merit Credit when they determin'd it 
in favour of the Author. The Reader may per- 
ceive It in two or three places, that have ſome - 
reference to thoſe times, which were not 
thought neceſſary to be alter*d. Such is the War 
betwixt 2. Arnauld and Malebranche Father of 
the Oratory, of which there is an account given, 
without any mention of the Ceſſation of Arms, 
or any Ppretence of a Truce which hath been 
ſince concluded. But it may be preſum'd not 
amiſs, to adviſe ſuch as think themſelves not 
obligd to ſo exact an Inquiry into things or thar. 
Nature, that the Map of the Moon, whoie 
A 4 He- 


The Author's Advertiſement. 


* Hemiſphere is deſcrib'd at large in the Voyage 
to the World of Deſcartes, is no new thing, and 
that Pl to, Ariftotle,Gafſendus, Merſennu:, &c. are 
not Inhabitants of thoſe Lands and Countries 
lately diſcover'd in that vaſt Continent, nor, of 
thoſe wherewith the Author of this Book hath 
inlarg'd the Map. Our Aſtronomers have been 
acquainted with thoſe places long ago, and have 
eftabliſh*d Principalities en behalf of thoſe 
great Men whoſe Names they bear. This may 
be ſeen in the Almageſias of Ricciolys, and in ma- 
ny other Mathematicians, who write Obſerva- 
tions on the Eclipſes of the Moon. 

Some may be farther inquiſitive to demand, 
why Father Merſennus had the Honour to be 
made Carteſixs his Partner, in the framing of his 
World, rather than ſo many other famous Car- 
teſtans he might have made choiſe of. To which I 
return, that Father Merſennus had the Preference, 
not only on the account of the particular Eſteem 
and Love Carteſius, as well as other excellent 
Philoſophers of his time, had for him, but be- 
cauſe he was the almoſt only Gentleman that 
was in a condition to be an Aſſiſtant in that 
great Enterprize when he began it ; the other 
Ingenious Carteſians having not left our World 
till after him. 


A General View 


W O R K 


UCIAN, #n h# Entry upon his true 
Hiſtory, hath taken the moſt advanta- 
£ious Method that poſſibly could be thought 
| 08, He proclaims forthwith ta his Rea- 
der that whatever he ſhall ſay is falſe. After 
which giving hs Imagination ſwing, he loads the Pa- 

per with all the Extravagancies his Fancy can ſup- 

ply him with. By this means be ſecures himſelf 
from that grand Concern which attends all ſorts of 

Compoſition, and conſiſts in preſerving probability in 

_ the Narration ; an Obligation otherwiſe indiſpenſable 

to every Writer that pretends to give Relations. 

The worſt of that Exordinm #s, it cannot be made 

uſe of twice, and that it begins to be Thred-bare, as 


ſoon 
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(con 4s it ceaſes to be intirely new. It 4s 4 Liber- 

the Publick would never pardon in any one but 
hin . that had the good fortune firſt to light upon 
#: A gentile turn that no one can imitate without 
paſſing for a Plagiary, and a Grace of Wit that 
admits of nothing furprizing or agreeable in a ſe- 
cond Indcavour. That Conſiacration joyn'a with 
the difficulry which may be eaſily gueſs'd, I had to 
preſerve the ſtris} Law of probability 11 my HiMory, 
mill perſuade thoſe that ſhall read it, that T envyed 
Lncian, more than once, this bus fo happy Expedi- 
ext: Nor can I but acknowledge the ſame. Tet I 
muſt: add, that a ſecond Conſideration would incvi- 
tably bave d:termin'd me to a different Choice, al- 
though decency would have alow'd me to make uſe of 
the former, IT am a Philoſopher : Ad the Profeſſi- 
on T pretend to, bars all admittance unto ſuch a ma- 
magement. The Charafter of a Philoſopher is al- 
ways to ſpeak Truth, or to think he does; at least 
indeavour to be thought to ſpeak it. For me to de- 
veſt my ſelf of all gayety of Humour, -and then to 
affet+ ut (to follow the Example of the greateſt 


Enemy the Philoſophers have known ) would have 


been poorly to ſupport a Quality, I extreamly vue 
my felf npoa. So that I ſhould be cantious of ufirg 
the like Preamble, and acquaintins my Readers that 
all they were to expect of me ſnu'd be falſe. I cer- 
tify them therefore from this time forward that I 
have a quite contrary deſign, and that 1 mean to 
fer 9f my. Hiſtory with a7 Air of Truth, ſuch as 
may be able to perſuade the miſt Incredulous, did they 
lay by Prejudice in the reading of it, that what I ſay 
s moſt undoubtedly true. But ſuch is the Nature 
of Prejudice and Prepoffcfſiva, that after all the 
pains I have taken to appear credible, I am conſcious 

EE Acts 


whole Work. 
otwithſtanding I ſhall not be believ'd. Let it be 
how it will : For after all I will by no means offer 


violence to the Judgment of my Readers. Now ſee 
in few Words the deſign of the Work. 


f 1 therein relate the Particulars of a Voyage which 
ft JT made to the World of Carteſius. T begin the Voy- 
age very advantagiouſly, upon an occaſion that For- 
* rtnne preſented me, and which ſeems worthy to be re- 
lated. Through the whole Thred of the Hiſtory, as 1 
fall in with Emergencies, I explain with as lutle 
difficulty and as pleaſantly as the Subjeft will bear, 
the mot principal Points of Carteſius his Philoſophy. 
I examine many of them in the way, and refute 
the greateſt part of them in a manner clear, as I 
think, and intelligible enough; and which commonly 
has in it ſomething new and unreceiv'd, T have made 
it my buſineſs to diverſify and enliven a Subject na- 
turally dry and melancholy, as well by the variety of 
Accidents, which give me occaſion to aigrejs upon 
them, as by ſome peculiar and not incurions 1n/tan- 
ces of the Hiſtory of Carteſianiſm : Aud likewiſe 
with ſome brisk and warm Diſcourſes of ſuch Gen- 
tlemen, as n0.one will be uneaſy tro hear Diſpute. To 
conclude, my laſt and moſt principal Buſmeſs 10 
the Examination and Diſcuſſion of the general Syſtem 
of Carteſius his World, and his managery of the 
chiefeſt Parts of it, as he propoſes it in his Book 
of Principles, and iz that which is Intituled, A 
Treatiſe concerning Light, e- the World of 
M. Deſcartes, which he mentions ſo often in his 
- Letters to Father Merſennus, but was not printed 
fill after his death. And I doubt not, in that diſ- 
cuſſion, to eſtabliſh this one Propoſition, - that hath 
been often advanced, but ſtill repul.d, and Fill, I 
am 
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A general View of the 


am confident, will be, 4s a Paradox to many, 
That there « ſcarce any Philoſaphical Hypotheſis 
more unju$t and incoherent, or whoſe Concluſions 
have leſs connexion with its Principles, than that of 
Cartelius. 


That Propoſition, 1 ſay, hath always ſuem'd 4 

Paradox, becauſe it thwarts the generally receiv'd 
Opinion of that Philoſophy. No one will deny but 
that fome of his Privevle being but meer $ p- 
poſitions without Proof, the Mind cannot find that 
ſjatisfattion it demands: But what they ſtand upon 
is, That theſe Suppo(ss $1075 being once recetud, all 
the reſt doth follow in ſo aire a Line, mn ſo 
great order and perſpicuity, that the evidence of 
the Conſquuences,, expanding it felf ( as I may ſay ) 
upon the Premiſes, the mind begins of its own ac- 
cord to imbrace for Truths, what were before pro- 
por'd as bare Suppoſitions. 


This may be true of fome parts of his. Philsſo- 
phy, and particularly of thoſe Thirein be treats of 
the Nature of ſome Senſible Qualities, in which 
a Man mu#ft almoſ} be forc'd to acquieſc?, that 
ſhall read them without Prepoſſeſſton. But I am of 
opinion it is falſe in reſpet# of the general Con- F 
firutture of his World, and the Conſequences be | 
drams from it. ?Tis this part of his Philoſophy G 
which 1 ſhall more throuzhly examine, and it 1s P 
this of all other, that hath hitherto bef# eſcap'd the G 
Cenſure. Plenty of Objettions have been made a- of 
gainſt his Metaphyſicks, againft the New De-" 
monſtrations, he hath pretended to give, for the 7 
exiſtence of a Deity, his diſtinftion of the Soul and ” 
Foay, his Syſtem of Lizht, his Rules of Afotion, 
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whole Work. 
as alſo thoſe concerning Refletion and Refrattion. 
Scarce any yet have given him diſturbarice upon 
the Hypotheſis of his Vortexes, which is notwith- 
ſtanding the Foundation of all he ſays touching 
the motion of the Planets, the ebbing and flowing 
of the 'Sea, the- gravity and levity of Bodies ; 
and of 'his whole Syſtem concerning Light, of 
which he himſelf has been ſo very fond, 


I mill not ſay but they have. angmented the 
Difficulties upon each of theſe laſt Heads, ſince a 
great many have attack'd him thereupon : But 
1 only ſay they have ſeldom or never examin'd 
them with relation to his general Hypotheſis, by 
which I undertake to ſhew, that commonly what 
he writes of particular Matters., 1s mmconſiftent 
with the whole , and it 3s moſtly in that, the Re- 
lation of my Voyage hath ſomething altogether 


new. F 


For what remains, if I fhall ſucceed in this 
las Affair , which was almoft the only occaſion 
of this Enterprize, 1 ſhall glory to have been the 
mo$t miſchievous Adverſary Carteſius ever met 
with, For that which aiſtinguiſhes that great 
Man from all the other Philoſophers, is not the 
lucky Explication of ſome particular Phenomena”s 
in Nature ( thas Praiſe 1s ſhar'd by an. abund- 
ance of Philoſophers, both Ancient and Modern ) 
but that waStneſs of Capacity, and extent of 
Genius, whereby he conld frame an intire Syſtem 
of the World, ſo well contriv'd, that taking for 
po a few Principles mo## ſimple and caſy to 
e underſivod, he could give a reaſon for all the 
Occarrencies of Nature, It is that Attempt, as 
195F 


whole Work. 


moſ# believe, by which he obtaird his end, and 
which hath procur'd him ſo much Honour and 
Reputation. To ſhew then his Syſtem to be full 
of Contradiftions, that it is incoherent , that one 
Suppoſition deſtroys another, is to undertake him in 
bis Rrongef# bold, and to wound him in the part 
that is mo#F ſenſible. We ſhall ſee in the pur- 
uit of the Hjftory what ought to be our Thoughts 


of it. | 
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TN#H.czomena's read Phenamena, where-ever it is. P. 2. b 
15. TI. lies, ib. 1. 35.T. ſcouted. P. 18.1. 9.L the. P. 
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gave: 1. 36. r. ſad. P. 44. 1. 2. imagines; 1. 21, rF.amoſt. 
P. 45. 1. 16.7, merited. p. 46. 1. 16. r, murder, P. 51. 
2. I. talked. yp. 58. 1. 5.r. could. p. 64.1. 2.r. inone: 
1. 25, dele not, P. 9. 1. 26. r. Euripus. Þ. 73 I. Califtbe- 
meS, Pe 76. 1. 5.dele and 5 il. 7. r. Venturer, P. 77+ Is tm 
power'd. ÞP. 79. 1. 6. dele ne. p. 83.1, 3, T.and, P. $6. 
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P. 121. 1.12. r. mt, Ps. 122, 1. 3. T.memoir. P. 131.134. 
CT. clawing, P. 141. 1.25. I. alone. Þ. 142.1. 20, after to 
inſert && P. 126. I. 10. r, conceiving, Pe. 147.1. 12 Ie. aet- 
Jed. P» 153. 1. 21.7, Elaterium, P. 155.1. 25.r. ſed. Þ. 
156.1. 19.r. ſreckd, p. 158.1. 9. dele them, p. 161.1. 4- 
r. clearing : 1. 27. r. not wuly. Pp. 162. 1. 7. ſuppas'd; n0uke. 
end that. p. 173. 1. 1. r. or. P. 179. 1. 18.r. Vices. -P. 
£82, 1. 31.r. Des Arques, Þ. 163. 1.9. TI. Tenques. Ps 193 
1. 35. C, petty. P. 2011, Er. part: 1. 34.1. Port, P. 211. 
. L127, confiis. ps. 220. 1, 19.T. Wreck: 1. 21. 7 digfpated. 
P. 245-135. TI. reſiſt, P. 259.1. 19. dele more, 
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T fares with the World If Monſieur Deſear tes, 
as with - other lately diſcovered Lands , 
whereof ſuch different Accounts are given, 

- as often contradict one. another. Scarce 
Mention was made of this New Wcrld, but an in- 
finite Number of French, Engliſh and Duichmern 
reſolve togoſee it. The Spaniard, however zZea- 
lous for new Diſcoveries, underſtanding it was 
barren of Mines of Gold and Silver, of Indigo 
and Ginger, ſeemed not much concerned about 
it : Wherefore thoſe that had moſt contributed 
unto it were not a little pleaſed, as believing, 
they had no Reaſon to'apprehend the 1:9uiſition's 


coming there to diſturb them. Among other 
B Things 


A Uoyage to the 


Things in that World the Earth takes a Turn ; 


about the Sw7, as in that of Copernicxs : And it 


Deſc. ton. is known that 24. Deſcartes hath more than once, | 
2. ett. 43 on that occaſion, reflected on the Misfortune of | 
4 poor Galilews., I cannot tell, but it may be on | 


his Account he hath taken ſo much Pains to prove 


Fart. 3-7. this Paradox, That the Earth ſtands ſtill, though | 
at the ſame Time it is carried about the Sun by | 
that Luminary's Yortex. Let it be how it will, | 
many of thoſe that give out they have beſt exa- | 
mined that Country; have made their Relations | 
of-it, but ſo differently, that a Man can ſcarce | 


Nt, 26, 


yet determine what he muſt believe : If you will 


credit one Party, they?ll tell you, It is no World | 
at all, but a perfe& Chaos : That all lie in Diſ- 
order, and wild Confyſion : That tis impoſſible | 
for a Man to turn himſelf in it : That there is | 


neither Light nar _ Colours, .neither Heat nor 
Cold, Drought nor -Moiſture: That Plants and 
Animals there don't live. There you have not 
only Liberty, but poſitive Orders to doubt of 
every thing in Nature. Some there ſhall be that 
will diſpute you out of the Name ofa Man ; 
though you have a Face like other Men ; though 
yoz be made up of Fleſh and Bone as they; 
though you Walk, and Eat, and Sleep, and; 
ina Word, perform all the Natura] Functions 
of a Man ; yet, 1 fay, there are thofe that ſhall 
conteſt that Title with you, until having con- 
verſed you, and underſtood. you ſpeak corſe- 
quentially, they ſhall be convinced that you have 

Reaſon, vive eng 
The [zhabitants look Proud and Scornful,” and 
haye not the leaſt ReſpeQ for Antiquity. Ari- 
frotle, eſpecially is ſcouled in all Companies, and 
upon all Occaſions, by them , being look'd 
| up92n 
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Woud of CarxTtsius. 


upon as a Vain Babler, and an Artzqnre Teller - 
of Dreams. It is ſaid, There 1s neither good 


| Chriſtian nor good Catholick there, ſince. they 
5 tamper with Principles too Delicate and Dan- 
gerous, in Matters relating to Religion. No 

| Body can tell what to make of their Belief of the 

| Creation of Our World, the Production of Matter 
| and the Providence of God ; who, . with them, 
{ had no other Care npon. him: than to order the 
+ Cubical Particles of Matter to whirl about their 
+ Center: | After which he might fit Idle and 


| | Unconcerned,. fince all the rei{t.conld be managed 
; | withont the leaſt of his Aſſiſtance. 


On the other Side, we are aſlared, A moſt 


| excellent Condudct ſhines through the whole Com- 
| poſition 3 That all is admirably contrived, and 


founded upon the Rules and Laws of Nature : 
That this World is indeed disburthened of an 
infinite Swarm of Accidents, Qualities, and Inten- 
tonal Species, as of an unprofitable Lumber, 
wherewith the Philoſophers have imbroiled and 
incumbred ours: But yet, notwithſtanding it 
cannot be deny'd, but the Senſes are ſubject to 
the ſame Impreſſions there as: here, only: with 
this Difference, that the Cauſes are more acknows 
ledged, and better explain"d. 

Asto the Point of Religion, nothing ſeems 
more juſtifiable than the Apology of theſe 
Gentlemen, which perhaps ſome have ingaged too - 
inconſiderately for an Aﬀair of that Weizht and 
Moment. Can weapprehend a greater 1dee of 
God Almighty, than that which 2. Deſcartes 
hath given? An Idea that he derived not from 
the Viſible Creatures, that fleizht and faint Ray 
of an infinitely perfe&t Being 3 ; bur which his. 
Mind found impreſſed upon it felf, and oy 
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left no room for him to doubt of the Exiſtence | 
of a Sovereign Being, though.he poſſeſſed nei- | 


ther Heaven nor Earth,” nor any Body, nor in- 
deed any other Soul than hz ': Can the Omnipo- 
terice of a.Deity be: advanced to a more tran- 
ſcentlent Degree than he:hath done it? God, 


according to him; "tan cauſe, '' That Two and þ 


'Fhriee ſhall not. makeFive: That#four Sides: ſhall 


not 'be-:requiſite'to: make a Square; That the | 
Whole: ſhall'be'no-bigger than Ohe of its Parts | 
Eftects that; other 1 Phbioſophdrs never. ſcruple to | 
| place:out.of the Reach:'of the:Gqdchead. But | 
has not an- Author of | little Piece, - called; A | 
Letter!wrote-to 4- Learned; Feſtite, clearly ſhewn, | 
Fhat tis Deſcartes: World that is deſcribed in the | 
firſt Chapter of Geneſis ?* Another: Book: hath |þ 


ſince/been /publiſh*d in-Zollard, with the Title 
of Cartiſins Moſaiſans,” and is'to'the; ſame effect. 
The 'Author of the Treatiſe concerning' The 1n- 
fluence :0f the Stars;.::deſcribes | the End' of the 
World upon Deſcartes. his Hypotheſis. Mon- 
ſienr Scottanuw, ina late Apology,” that he offer- 
ed for:37. Deſcartes, "againſt. thoſe 'that Endea- 
voured:torendet him-abnoxious to the Suſpicion 
of -Atheiſm, -obferves to us: the Reſpe@E..he had 
for Religion, certifying us,” "Fhat one of- his 
 Reafons for the redacing his Meditations to the 
Number of $;x, .was: the Conſtderation of the 
$1x, Days which God imployed in'the:Creztion 
of the World. _ If we may credit ' Father | der - 
ſennus, a Learned and Noted Anim, - and: an 
intimate Acquaintance of Defcartes, we ſhall 
fnd:nothing of a more Chriſtian Temper, and 
- that inſpires us more raviſhingly with the Love 
of God-than Neſcartes : Philojophy. In fhort , 
there is nothing more ON ing than the Letter 


thak. 
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| that Philoſopher wrote to the Sorbox Dofhors, - in; 


dedicating his Meaitations to them 3 which is ſo 
true, that not long ſince, a Friend 'of mine, not; 
wont to be very. Nice in thoſe Matters, having 
read by chance;the Letter at my Houſe, which 
touched him ; and finding farther. the. Title of 


| Meditations in the Front of the Work, ' he ' ſeri- 


ouſly entreated; me to lend him that Godly 


| Book, to entertain his Devotions during Tan 
Week. 


This ſo ſtrange Variety of Opinions, and 


| Relations counter to one another, of a World, 
| otherwiſe of .no-little Renown, provoked my 
| Curioſity, and induced me to be convinced-of 
| the Truth or Falſity of the Reports, in my 


own Perſon. All the Difficulty was to find a 
Guide to conduc me to a Country, to which 
there was no Road paſſable either for Horſe or 
Footy, for Coach or Barge, by Land or Sea : 

But preſently after my Reſolve, I was happily 
favoured with the moſt Incky Occaſion that could 
be wiſh'd, for the undertaking my Voyage with 
all the Pleaſure and Eaſe imaginable. Having 
ſojourned ſome Months in a Country Town, 
I ſtrook up Acquaintance with an Old Standard, 
of about eighty Years, a Man of Parts, and that 
formerly had converſed much with AZ. Deſcartes, 
That Commerce had begot in him an unaccount- 
able Zeal for the Tenets of that Philoſopher, and 
exaſperated him to declaim againſt the Method 
and Opinjons of the School, . the Prejudices of 
Childhood, and ravght him to make external Elo- 
gics on he Cartefiar Philoſophy, He had ſo 
gven himſclf up to this Ok, that he could 
no ways ſuffer, in Point of Philoſophy, any ons 


to deviate never ſo little from it. In a Cone 
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ference that we had together upon fuch ſort of | 
Things, I deſired to know if he kept up his | 


Eotrreſpondence with any Carreſians of Worth | 
and Reputation. No, ( faid he) I have broke | 


with-all Sorts of Perſons that call themſelves by | 


that Name.” Tean no longer find among them | 
rhat- Zeal and Obſervance the firſt Carteſians, | 
Withont Reſerve attributed to that great Man. | 
Every one now a days builds Syſtems according | 
to his own Humor, and allows himſelf the Li- | 
derty of Adding or Retrenching what he pleaſes | 
in the Platform Af. Deſcartes hath laid z which | 
is a concern of that critical Nature as cannot. be | 
ence toucl'd without ſpoiling the whole. Since | 
the Death of the Famons 2. Cherſcher, I have | 
forbore writing to any ſingle Perſon, for I am 
perſuaded, That the pure and unmixt Cartefs- 
aniſm wes buried with him. 

You Gentlemen ( reply'd I) are of a ftrange 
Conſtitution. All the Prefaces of your Books 
are fhil'd with InveQives and Raileries, againſt 
thoſe who implicitely eſpouſe the Sentiments of 
an Author, and-profeſs they will never deſert 
him. Itlooks a$ if you, and the reſt of the new 
Phitoſophers, had banded together in an offen- 
five Confederacy, to make continual War upon 
the Followers of Ariforle on that Account ; and 
_ at- the ſame time you fall into the ſame Error for 
which ye reproach them, and are an hundred 
times more Þbigotted to your Deſcartes, than they 
to Ariſtotle.For my part,] know not how to blame 
the Conduct of thoſe that are ſomewhat mode- 
rate, 'which you are ſoenrag'd againſt. If their 
Rezſon hath diſcover'd to them another Path 
than what 27. Deſcartes trod in, why are you 
eng] if they yoJow i it? Ariſtotle held is 6 
a long 
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a long time, and reign'd abſolute Monarch in 
Philoſophy, The Preſcription and Vaſſalage 
of ſeveral Ages, confirm'd his Title of Princeof 
Philoſophers. Deſcartes is a Rebel, who durſt 


{| encourage a Party againſt his Prince : What 


Right has he to demand a greater Submiſſion un- 
to him, than he was willing to allow to Ari- 
Frorle ? 

Becauſe ( anſwer*d he) Truth and Reaſon are 
manifeſtly on his fide. That, reply'd I, is ex- 
atly the firſt ſtep Rebellion ever makes, to in- 
force the juſtice of its Cauſe, and proclaim the 
publick Welfare does depend upon it. But not- 
withſtanding Sir (purſa'd I) I am more in- 
clin'd to Neutrality in this Afﬀair than you ima- 
gine. [I have determin'd to dive to the'bottom 
of Deſcartes*s Philoſophy, of which I have, as 


\yet, buta dark and confus'd Knowledg, having 


never ſtudied him in his own Works, but in the 
Books of his Diſciples, as ſoon as they appear'd, 
and that irregularly, and without Method. But 
as I am oblig'd to leave this Country very ſpee- 
cily, and have but a ſhort time to advantage my 
felt by your Ability in this Aﬀair, therefore it 
was that I enquir'd, Whether you had any Com- 
munication of Letters, or Friendſhip with any 
good Carteſian of Paris, to whoſe Acquaintance 
you might recommend me, and who would be 
willing to .inſtruct a Scholar ſo apt and forward 
as I pretend to be ? 

That Propoſal extreamly infpirited my. 0/d 
Gentleman, and I perceiv'd a ſudden Joy diffus'd 
it ſelf all over his Countenance. Ever fince I 
knew you ( /aid he, taking me by the Hand) I 
have obſerv'd in you a paſſionate. Concern for 
Truth ;z which is the beſt, and firſt Diſpoſition 
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Deſeartes. requires to attain unto it. Trouble | 


not.your ſelf, you have ſtill two Months good, 
which.you muſt ſtay with me; and that's as 


much time as 1s required. I ſhall in a little time 
receive ſome News from 2. Deſcartes, where- | 
upon - wee'll take ſuch Meaſures as ſhall much | 


ſhorten your Journey. 


Hey day! News from 2. Deſcartes! (faid TI) | 
why he has been Dead this forty Years. I ſhould | 


be ſorry, anſwer'd he, to have let that Word 
eſcape me in another's Preſence, but let it ſlip 
purpoſely at preſent, to highten your Deſire of 
hearing from me thoſe Things which few in the 
World .are acquainted with, which preſently 


will ſurprize you,. and the Knowledg thereof | 


will canvey you in a trice to the end you defire. 
Hear me then : 
You muſt know ( continu'd be ) that Carteſs Ws, 


| like the ancient Leaders of Sects of Philoſophers, 


avoided the publiſhing all the Myſteries of his 
Philoſophy. Some he 'reſery'd, which he only 
divulg'd to ſome particular Friends, of which 
i had-the good Fortune to be one. All the pe- 
culiar Diſcoveries he had made, which he 
thought might he of Uſe, and either contribute 
to Morality, or ſerve to make any Progreſs in 
the Knowledg of Natural Beings, he hath ob- 
liged the Publick with. © But Prudence advis'd 
him to ſuppreſs ſuch others, as ſome might have 
converted to an evil Uſe. The Immortality of 
the Soul is one of thoſe Points, wherein he was 
oblig'd to obſerve thar. Method, and certainly 
i5 One of the moſt Impor cant Articles in Philo- 
ſophy. To prove this in a plain, familiar and 
intelligible way, ſuch as ſhall force the Mind to 
g1ve. allent, and leave not. the leaſt Scruple ne 
Lu hin 
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lind, is to undermine the chief Foundation of 
Libertiniſm and Atheiſm. This 24 Deſcartes 
hath done, by demonſtrating the diſtinQion of 
the Soul and Body in a Man, by the only clear 
and diſtin& Conception that we have of thoſe 
two kinds of Being. That Demonſtration is 
one of the moſt fine and uſeful placgs of his ad- 
mirable Meditations. And he was high-ſur- 
priz'd to ſee it ſo hotly oppos'd, eſpecially by 
Gaſſendus ;; which, though before he had ask*d 
his Permiſſion,gall'd and vex'd him, a little more 
perhaps than was convenient upon that occaſion. 
Which gave riſe toa Refletion in the Mouths of 
many at that time, and which betwixt our 
ſelves was true enough, Thar M. Deſcartes did 
not underifand Raillery. But he had Moderation 


_ enongh in the heat of his Conflict, to decline the 


ſubmitting to the Temptation, which had often 
invited him to confirm his Demonſtration by 
Experiment, fearing it might prove of dange- 
rous Conſequence : And that is the Myſtery 
which I am about to teach you. 

It was his way (as all know ) to endeavour 
to make good by Experience, the Truths he had 
diſcover*d by the meer Light of his Underſtand- 


'1ng. He wasin hopes, that having demonſfra- 


ted with ſo clear conviction the diſtinftion of 
the Soul and Body, he might make ſo far a Pro- 
greſs as to penetrate into the Secret of their 
Union, and at laſt come to that of ſeparating, 
and re-uniting them when he pleas*'d. The 
Queſtions that his Illuſtrious Scholar, Elizabeth 
the Princeſs Palatine, us'd to make upon that 
Head, and the difficulty he found in himſelf to 
invent ſuch Solutions as might be eafily under- 
K00d,. put him, in ſhort, upon the Sn: 
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One day he propos'd his Defign to me, and fome 
other of his Friends. . We thonght him Whim- 
ſical : And T1 remember I laughing made Reply, 
Thet there was'but one way imaginable to ef- 
fet it, which was, to find out the famous Cadu- 
cens of Mercenary, which that God, they fay, 
ſometimes by Fupiter's Orders made uſe of, to 
ſeparate the Souls from Bodies, and after a cer- 
tain term of Years to joyn them nnto new ones, 


according to the Principles of Pythagoras's Tran- 
fmigr ation. 
That however did not divert Carteſins from 
raving on his Project, not aſcertaining himſelf 
of the Succeſs, nor judging yet he ought alto- 
gether to deſpair. That was 1t, that ingag'd him 
m a more exact Study than formerly of an Hu- 
man Body, and occaſion'd him to make thofe 
moſt exquilite Diſcoveries in Anatomy . The firſt 
Concluſion that he drew from the Idea he had of 
the Soul, as of a being perfectly Indiviſible, was, 
That it was not extended throngh the *whole 
Body, as vulgarly it is taught. He ſhew'd the 
falſity of that Maſter-Reaſon, which was us'd 
till then to confirm Men in their Prejudices, 
that in whatever part you prick the Body the 
Soul is fenſible of Pain. Then faid the 
Philoſophers, Ir muſt be extended through the 
whole. He expoſed tne Weakneſs of that Argu- 
ment by two Experiments , that manifeſtly 
prove the perception of Pain, and the Im- 
preſſion of ObjeRs in Places where our Soul is 
not. The firſt is thar of thoſe Perſons who have 
Ioft an Arm, who from Tune to Time perceive 
an Aking in the Place where their Fingers uſed 
to be, as if they had their Arm entire, although 
their Fingers are not there, nor by ng 
| | Tnelr 
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their Soul. The ſecond is of a Man that's 
Blind, which he often inſtances, who makes his 
Staff ſupply the Loſs of his Eyes, to diftinguiſh 
the Figure and Qualities of Objets: Who knows 
by the Aſſiſtance of his Stick, whether it be 
Water, Earth or Graſs that he tonches ; whe- 
ther the Floor be Rough or Smooth, @&c. For it 
is certain he perceives all this by . his Staff, al- 
though no one will ſay, That his Soul is in it. 
He then demonſtrated, That the Impreſſion of 
ObjeQs upon our Body conſiſted only in the Vi- 
bration of the. Nerves and Fibres, that are 
ſpread throughout the Parts, it being nnneceſſa- 
ry the Soul ſhould be co-extended with them. 
But it was ſuffcient to her for the perception of 
Objeds, that that Vibration ſhould be commu- 


\ nicated ' to ſome principal part where ſhe kept 


her Reſidence; juſt as the Vibration caus*'d by 
the touch of a ſofr,or hard, ofa rough or ſmooth 
Body, communicates it ſelf to the Hand by the 
Mediation of the Staff; that as the Staff ex- 
tended from the Hand to the Body, which it 
touches, 1s inſtrumental to the Soul for the per- 


_ ception of the Qualities of the Body ; ſo like- 


wiſe the Nerves drawn ort, for inſtance, from 
the Brain to the Hand, may be miniſterial to its 
perception of the Body that the Hand doth 
touch. And that in fine, The Pain, caus'd by 
the too near approach of a Finger to the Fire, 
doth no more ſuppoſe the Souls actual Preſence 
in that part of the Body, than does the ail of a 
Finger, of which a certain Maid complain'd 


from day to day, whoſe Arm, being gangreen'd, Let.deDeſe. 


was cut off without her Knowledg. For ſhe 
only felt the Pain, becauſe the Humours, or 
{ſome other Cauſe, made a Concuſſion in the 
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Nerves of- her Arm, -which ran before to the end. 
of her Hand, and . becauſe they ſtrook them in a. 
manner like to that which was: formerly requi- 
ſite to excite a Pain in the Finger, before ſhe 
loſt her Arm. 
© Having made this firſt Step, and drawn a Con- 
ſequence of, that Importance. and Satisfation, 
from ſo abſtracted a Principle as the Indivifibi- 
lity of the Soul; it was-eaſy- for him to prove, 
ſhe kept her Court no where but in the Brain, 
There it 1s. that the Nerves do center, or rather 
from thence they have their Origin. Ir is there 
that the Philoſophers, if you except a few, and 
in thoſe Yanhelmont, who ſeiz'd with a Whim, 
plac'd the Soul in the Breaſt ; 1t is there, I ſay, 
that the Philoſophers generally agree to be 
found that which we. call the Common Senſe, 
that is to ſay, the only place where the Soul can 
be advis'd of all the different Impreſſions that 
external Obje&ts make upon the Senſes. But 
fince the Brain is of large Extent, and beſides 
that. ſoft and whitiſh Subſtance, which com- 
monly goes by that Name, hath Membranes, 
Glands, Ventricles or Cavities, it was ſome- 
thing intricate. to reſolve, and preciſely to de- 
termine in what place the Soul was ſeated. 2. 
Deſcartes throughly examin'd the different Opi- 
nions of. Philoſophers and Phyſicians thereupon, 
and after having ſolidly confuted the greateſt 
part of their Sentiments, that were founded up- 
on but weak and unſound Principles, he evi- 
dently concludes, The ſeat of the Soul muſt 
have three Conditions : Firſt, it muſt be one ; 
to the end that the Action of- the ſame Object 
that at the ſame time, ſtrikes two Organs of 
the. ſame Senſe, ſhould make ng more than one 
5 #6 Im- 
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Impreſſion.on the Soul, as to inſtance, ſhe might DE 
not ſee two Men where there was but one. Se- hang 
condly, it muſt be very near the Source of the 
Animal Spirits ;. that by their means ſhe might 
eaſily move the Members. And in the third . 
Place, it muſt be Moveable ;- that: the Soul cau- 
ſing it to move immediately, might be able to 
determine the Animal Spirits to glide towards 
ſome certain Muſcles rather than others. Con- 
ditions no where to be met with but in a little 
Gland call'd Fjzeale or Conarinm, lituated betwixt 
all the Concavities-of the Brain, ſupported and 
incompa'd with Arteries, which made up the 
Lacis Choroides. It is that Lacis we may be aſ- 
ſur?d that is the ſource of the : Spirits, which, 
aſcending from the Heart along the Carotides, 
receive the form of an Animal Spirit in that 
Gland, diſengaging themſelves there' from the 
more groſs parts of the Blood 3 and from 
thence they take their Courſe. towards the diffe- 
rent Muſcles of our Body, partly dependent- 
ly, partly independently on the Soul ; as the 
Author of Nature has order'd it, with reference 
tothe end he propos'd to himſelf in the produ- 

tion of Mankind. 
\ :. Sa far A. Deſcartes took Reafon along with 
him for his Guide ; and for ought I know he 
might have ftop'd there, had not Fortune, or 
rather the good Providence of God ( who often 
enconrages the landable Curioſity of thoſe thar 
apply themſelves to the conlideration of his 
wonderful Works ) reveal'd to him in an extra- 
ordinary manner the Secret that he was in ſearch 
of. And that was without donht one of the 
molt ſtrange Eitects of the deſires of a Philoſo- p zq.ne; 
phical Soul, which a farm Author [tiles a Na- branche, « 
| tural 
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toral Prayer, that never fails to be heard, when 
it is joyned with a prudent and exa&t Manage- 
ment of our Reaſon. 


Should you believe me,added be, if I ſhould tell | 


you 24. Deſcartes had often Fits of Extaſy ? 
Why not ? Sid 7; that's no ſuch incredible 


thing, of ſo Contemplative a Man as he was; | 


NOr Is it a Caſe without a Preſident. Who has not 
heard of thoſe of the famous Archimedes, in which 
he often laſt himlf, through his vehement Ap- 
-plication to Mathematical Speculations, and in 
one of thein his Life? Syracuſe being taken by the 
Roman Army, whilſt he was drawing Figures in 
his Chamber-with that earneſtneſs of Mind ; the 
Tumult of a Town taken by Storm, was not 
loud enough to wake him : And he fooner was 
run through by the Soldiers that bad forc'd his 
Houſe, then he was apprehenſive of their Ap- 

proach.  - -- bis 
Alas! replyd be, .with a Sigh, yowll ſee in the 
Conſequence of what I am relating, That the 
Extafes of 2. Deſcartes were no leſs tatal,” tho” 
they were not, of. the ſame- Nature, and pro- 
ceeded-from a far different Cauſe. It happen'd 
one Day, whilſt we were at Egmond, a little 
Town in Hellend, which he delighted in, that 
he entred tis Stove very early 1n the Morning 
{ which he had cans'd tobe built like that in 
Germany, where:he began his Philoſophy ) and 
ſet himſelf to thinking, as he usd to do. 
Two Hours after, I came in : I fonnd him lean- 
ing over the- Table, his Head hanging forward, 
ſupported with his left Hand; in which he held a 
_ little Snuſh Box, having his Finger near his 
: Noſe, as if he was taking Snnſh. As for the 
.. reſt he was Immoveable,and held his Eyes __ 
| - 
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The noiſe that I made in entring the Room not: 
caufing him .to. ſtir, -] had the Patience to 0b- 
ſerve him half an Hour poſtyr'd in that man» 
| ner, without his perceiving of me. In the mean 
while there happen'd an Adventure that much 
ſurpriz'd.me: There ſtood upon the Corniſh of 
the Wainſcot in the Stave, a Bottle of the Queen 


- | of Hurngary's Water ; I was amaz'd to fee it 


deſcend, whilſt no Body came near .it, and to 
paſs through the Air towards 4. Deſcartes. The 
Cork, with which it was ſtopt, - came out of itg 
own Accord, and the Bottle faſtning it elf ta 
| his Noſe, hung there for {ome time; I proteſt ] 
durſt have ſwore at that moment, there had been 
no ſmall Conyuring in the Buſineſs of our Phi- 
| loſopher and that ſome familiar - Demos, like 
that of Socrates, had inſpir'd him with all the fine 
Things he ſtill had taught us. But I was con+ 
vinc'd not long after that there was nothing leſs | 
in it, and 1 deſire you to ſuſpend your Judg- 
ment thereon. He awaken'd a little while af- 
ter as inaſtarr, and ſtriking his Hand upon the 
Table, Thi time at laft, ſaid he, I have it. 1 
thought him ſtill in a Dream : And ſpringing up 
forthwith upon his Chair, tranſported with Joy, 
without ſeeing me, he cut two Capers in the 
middle of the Room, ſtill repeating, 7 have x, 
F have it. 1 burſt out with Laughter to fe thar 
Frolick, a thing not cuſtomary with 27. Deſcar- 
tes, being naturally of a Grave and Melancholy 
Temper; who hearing and ſeeing. me at the 
ſame time, preſently redden'd, and afterwards 
fell a Laughing as well as I. And as I was ur- 
gent with him to give me the Reaſon of his Joy 
and Rapture : To puniſh you, ſays he, for ha- 
ving obſerved an Indecorum unbecoming, a Philo- 
| {opher, 


fopher, you ſhall not know't ſo ſoon : And with | 
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that he left- the Room: in which we were, and 


entred into his Cloſet, bolting it upon him. Ne- þ 
. vertheleſs two days after he imparted to me-the | 


Myſtery.- © 


-- We took a turn together out of Town, and 

after. -occaſional Diſcourſe of ſeyeral Things ; | 
Well, faid -he,: abruptly, without recourſe to | 
Mercury's Caducens, 1 have found out the Secret, | 


not only of the Union of the Soul and Body, 


but alſo /how' to ſeparate them when I pleaſe: } 


I have. experiencid it already.” That was the 
Produd; of . the Meditation; wherein you ſur- 
priz'dme the other day ; and when I ſeem'd to 
you- toi:awake: of: a ſuddain, I came farther- a 


' Field than'you imagine : He ſpoke this in ſo ſe- 
fious and: poſitive a way, that he ſeem'd to: be: 


incarneſt.. 41t ſhall be your Fault, added be, if 


you are- not 'convinc*d of the Truth of what I 
fay, and "of the Experiment. It 1s the moſt 


curious Secret: in the World. Iam reſolvd to 


commit it but.to very few; but that Adherency | 
which you have::manifeſted until this timeunto' 
me, will not ſuffer me to be reſerv'd in any 


thing, . He went:on, without giving me time: 
to complement his Generoſity, and related that 
extraordinary Event in all its Circumſtances. 
'He told me, that being fix'd attentively upon 
the Queſtion which the Prizceſs Elizabeth had 
propos'd, touching the Union of the Soul'and 
Body, and revolving in his. Mind his former 


Thoughts upon that Subje,:.in the midſt of 
that extraordinary Application, he found him-: 


felf in ſuch a ſtrange Surprizat in an Inſtant, 
that he was not.capable, when he told me of it, 
to expreſs himfeif clearly thereupon, nor could: 


he. 
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he gain ſo diſtin a Conception of it.as when 
actually he was in it. All that he could tell me, 
was, That it reſembled a Trance, becauſe in 
that there is no uſe of the Senſes z. one can ne1- 
ther See, nor Hear, nor Feel the Impreſſion of 
External Objeds ( unleſs they be extreamly vio- 
lent) and then there is an end of it : But herein 


| it was quite different ; ſince the Soul had Per- 


ceptions of it Self, and was apprehenſive of the 
Ceſlation of its Organical Functions : Which in 
a Trance is nothing ſo. That ſhe was furniſh'd 
with a World of Immaterial or purely Spiritual 
Notices, of which he, had ſometime diſcours'd 
to us, but in an abundantly more perfe& and 
lively manner, than when his Attention was 
diſturb'd with the appearances of Fancy, which 
conſtantly interrupt it : That more Diſcoveries 
of Truth could be made thus in one Minute, 
than in ten years by the ordinary means ; which 
Knowledg of Truth filPd the Soul with ſo pure 
and ſatisfactory a Joy, that nothing 15 moretrue 


| than what Ariſtorle ſays, likely upon the ſame, 


Experience, That the compleat Happineſs of 
Man, in this Life, if there is any ſuch thing, 
conliſts in the Contemplation of God and Natu- 
ral Beings. | M6: 
- But he told me, he had no ſenſe of that perfect 
Joy, till be was fully enlightned upon the Point 
that. then took up his Thoughts : Which was 
done in a Moment. He had the ſatisfaQion not 
only to know, but tobe ſenſible, in ſome mea= 
ſure, of the Truth of the greateſt part of thoſe 
Things which had imploy'd his Meditations tn-. 
til that time ;z and of the Evidence of the Idea's 
he hat fram'd concerning the Eſſence of the Bo- 
dy.and Soul; to ſee her advanc'd upon her Pineal 

T SIS ” _Ghkad 
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Gland he had conjectur'd, and to ſee that the 
Union of the Soul with the Body was nothing leſs, 


then that vertual, or rather imaginary Extenſion, 
by which ſhe was ſuppos'd commenſurate with 
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the Limbs ; much lefs thoſe imaginary Modes, | 
which the Schools makes uſe of, to confound | 
and plague the Conceptions of Youth. But that | 
. which was of moſt Importance was, to ſee; that | 
this Union was nothing in Effet, but theſe | 
actual Commerce and Correſpondence the Soul | 
and Body had with one another. A Commerce | 
that chiefly is maintain'd in this, that the | 
Nerves ſpread through the Body, by their Vi- | 


bration give occaſion to the Soul of knowing 


the different impreſſions, External Objeas make |} 
upon the Senſes ; and in” that the Sonl purſuant | 


thereupon, by the Motion ſhe immediately im- 
preſses upon the Pineal Gland where all the 
Nerves concentre, determines the Animal Spi- 
rits : to their ſeveral marches through the 
Muſcles, to produce in the Body ſuch ſeveral 


Motions as ſhe ſhall pleaſe to give, and eſpecially 


thoſe that are neceſſary to her Preſervation. 


After that ( purſ#'d, my old Friend) M. Deſ- | 
cartes entertain'd me with all that happen'd up- | 
on that occaſion, and all the other Refletions he | 


had made. The Principal of which was, That 
his Soul in that junQure no longer perceiving 
the Motions, external Objeqs caus'd upon his 
Body, and by conſequence that Commerce, in 
which the Eſſence of Union conſiſted, being bro- 
ken, ſhe could behold her ſelf as in a ſeparate 
State, though in the mean time ſhe refhded at her 
uſual Abode; that local Preſence having the 
leaſt ſhare in her Union with the Body : She 
en bad a mind to diſengage her lf from the 
| : Body, 
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Body, and ſee what would be the Event of that 
Separation. No ſooner had ſhe wiſht it, than it 
was fo. And hefarther experienc'd what he 
had often ſuggeſted to us before, that if the Mas 
chine of the Body had all its Organs ſound and 
free; if it had its cuſtomary Heat in the Heart 
and Stomack, the circulation of the Blood, the 


{ filtration of the Humours, and all thoſe natural 
| FunQions, all the Motions conſtantly perform'd 
{ in us without the notice of the Soul, would go 
| on as regularly in her abſence, as when ſhe was 

| there. Moreover it fell out as ſhe was buſy in con- 

| templating the operation of her Body at ſome 

paces diſtance from it, a Fly fortun'd to tickle 

| 1t in the Face preſently the Hand raisd it felf 
| fo the place, and unſeated the Fly juſt as if the 


Soul had been actually in the Body. So true it 


' is that the greateſt part of the Motions of our 


Body, which we attribute to the Soul, are ow- 
ing to the ſole Diſpoſition of the Machine. 
This Soul before ſhe durſt venture to wander 


| very far from the Body, made her _ and exit 
1 


ſundry times; and judging by the dispoſition 


| In which ſhe ſaw it, ſhe might without any appa- 
| rent danger leave it for ſome time, ſhe haze. 


arded the undertaking a very long Voyage. 
She arriv*d-at Beirany in the Houſes of her ke 
lations, and from thence ſhe made a Sally unts 
Paris to the Houſe of ſome other Acquaintance: 
She was much concern'd to. ſee that the People 
there had but an indiffernt Opinion of her Reli- 
gion; the Country 24. Deſcartes had choſeto live 
in, and ſome unwaranted Inferences that one 
or other had drawn from his Principles, had 
glven occaſion to thoſe raſh Cenſures. It is not- 
withſtanding true, that all the time he 1iy'd and 
i | : C23 when 
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when he dy'd, he. was a ſound and honeſt Ca- 
tholick. | 
Finally, ſuch was the ſucceſs the Soul found 
in her Rambles when ſeparate from the Body, 
that ſhe could when ſhe pleas'd in a Minute tra- 
yel three or four thouſand Leagues : In ſo much 


that this of 2. Deſcartes parting from Egmond . 
about half an; hour after eight in the Morning, | 


had travers'd all-France in an hour and an half, 
and was return'd. at ten. 


Bleſs me !*faid I to my old Gentleman, how 1 
expedient would that be for a Perſon that ſo | 


paſſionately deſires to ſee the Country as I do ! 


You ſhall gratify your Curioſity, a»ſwer'd he ; | 


but hear me out. 


M.Deſeartes Soul being return'd from her Voy- 


age in France,tound her Body almoſt in the fame 
poſture in which ſhe left it. But as yet ſhe was 
not fully Satisfy'd. She was unacquainted with 
the way and means that led her into this Condi- 


tion; And ſhe con{ider'd it was an hazardous Ex» þ 
ploit, and that. .being once united to her Body, 1 
the might never, for ought ſhe knew, be disjoyn'd | 
2 ain, till Death {ſhould cauſea final Separation. | 
She apply*d hey, {elf therefore ſeriouſly to con- | 
ſider the Nature + her Body, and the diſpoſition | 
ofall its Organs:, She found that the Nerves im- | 


2y*d in Sentation, and thoſe that ſerve for Na- 


tural functions, as the beating of the Heart, the þ 
circulation of the Blood, &c. were of a Nature | 
quite diſtin. She ſaw that theſe were vehements | 


ly diſtended, and, ſhe concluded it might be for 
the better communicating the Animal Spirits to 
the Muſcles with which the Nerves are united, 
and capacitating them to maintain and continue 


thoſe natural Motions, the Soul is not aware of 
when 
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when united with the Body ; and: that, on the; 
contrary, the Nerves made uſe of in Senſation, 
and by whoſe Means the Soul received the Im- 


r-eſſion of Obje&s, were alnioſt all unbraced; 


a: d lax, which might prevent. the Motion , 
cauſed by the Impulſe of Obje&s, from being 
continued unto' the Seat of the'Soul : The Diffi« 
culty was to find the true Cauſe why one. ſhould 
be taxed without the other, and how ſhe might 
bring it about to diſtend thoſe thatformerly were 
laxed. 2 an 

Mean while the Snuſh-Box, which T mention'd, 
his Body held in its 'left-Hand, 'made 4. Deſ- 
cartes call to mind, That before his Extaſte he 
had taken Tabaccco-Snuſh, and he could not tell 
but ſo extraordinary an Effeq might have been 
produced by the Vertue of that Tobacco. That 


| which he took of was an unuſual kind, which a 


Merchant of Amſterdam had brought over from 
an Iſland near China, and preſented him : Ir 
was extreamly ſtrong, and 2. Deſcartes, ta 
mollife it had mix*d a certain Herb in it, dryed 
to Powder,whoſe Name he never would acquaint 
me with, nor the Place where it grew, though 
he preſented me with a great Quantity of the 
ſame: Helaida ſufficient Doſe upon the Back- 
Side of his Hand, and gave it his Body to take ; 
and at. the ſame Time happen'd this prodigious 


Effect in his Brain ; for all the Vapours raiſed 


there ſince his laſt taking were dillodged and dif- 
ſipated in an inſtant. He obſerved it was only 
the Particles of the Tobacco that ſcattered the 
Fumes of the Brain, and that thoſe of the Herb 
which he had tempered with it being not ſo 
fine, and having very little Motion , faſt- 
ned themſelves in the Neryes that cauſe Senſa- 

© 23 tion, 
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tion, and andmade them loofer thah they were ; 


before. FC * 

. Seeing that Effe&, heno longer doubted, but 
concluded it to be the Herb, which he mix'd 
with the Tobacco; that caus'd his Trance, and 
took away his Senſes; and that: the Tobaccoy at 
the ſame Time unharbouring all the Fumes that 


might benight the Brain, left the Sou! with the 
_. entire Liberty /of- knowing and refle&ting on 


it's felf, as: ihe! had then experienc'd. After 
which he thought that Hungary Water was ſu- 
flicient to brace. the Nerves afreſh, that ſerve 
for Senſation, ifince.it is often uſed to recal thoſe 
Perſons that ſwoon away. The Soul takes the 
Bottle, I not long fince mentioned, 'and brings 
It in the Air from the far Side of the Chamber to 
his Body, ( and therein conſiſts exactly the Ma- 
gick of which 1 then ſuſpeted A4. Deſcartes 
guilty ) and moiſtens his Noſtrils with it : The 
fubtile Vapour of that Liquor effefted what he 
aimed at; preſently the laxed Nerves erect them- 
ſelves, and the Soul ſtreight ſeats it ſelf in the 
Pineal Gland, and finds itſelf confederate with 
the Body as before. It was in that inſtant I per- 
ceived Deſcartes to come to himfelf. Itold you, 
he lock*d himſelf forthwith in another Room, 
It was to make a ſecond Experiment of hisTobac- 
© and his. Herb, which ſucceeded to his Hearts 
Deſire : Since when, it was a Buſineſs of nothing 
for his Soul to leave the Body ; and fince his im- 
parting to me the Secret, his Soul and mine have 
made an hundred Expeditions together, to in- 
ſtruct our ſelves of the greateſt Curioſities in 
Nature. 
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As thoſe that read the Works of 2. Deſcartes 
are unacquainted with all that 1 have been relat- 
ing, they with juſt Cauſe are amazed at a thing, 
which you will not ſtartle at for the future. I 
mean the Particulars he deſcendsto in his Phyſicks, 
concerning the Properties of his three Elements, 
at how great ſoever remove from Senſe they lie ; 
concerning their Figure, their Motion, their 
Rank and File in the Compoſition of his World, 
and all particular Bodies, concerning the Diſpe- 
fition of his Yortexes, in which he proceeds ſo 
far as to obſerve the different ſize of the Balls of 
the ſecond Element, of which they conſiſt, in 
their refpe&ive Places, how thoſe that come 


neareſt the Centre of the Water are the leaſt of 


all; thoſe that are a little removed are ſome» 
what bigger, increaſing ſtill in Bigneſs unto a 
determinate Diſtance, after which they all are 
equal. Concerning the Formation of their Parts 
chamfer'd in Faſhion of a Skrew, with which he 
{ explains the Nature and the different Phenomena?s 
. of the Load-Stone, in a way fo fine and eafie, 
Phanomena?s that till then had puzled and con- 
founded ail the Philoſophers, even thoſe that had 
ſo ready a Method of explaining all things by the 
Aſſiſtance of their occult Qualities : All this he 
ſaw intuitively, and of himſelf. ; and for me that 
ſpeak to you, is it poſſible to think, That at the 
Age of ſeventy ſeven, and being of ſo weak a 
Conſtitution as Iam; I fay, is it poſlible for 
you to think I ſhould have lived to this, and 
preſerved my Healthand Vigour as I do, unleſs 
I had had a perfe& Knowledge of the Machine of 
my Body ? Unleſs I had ſtill filled and made up 
the Breaches whereat Life leaks and runs out 


continually ? I mean not, in applying the Re- 
C 4 medjes 
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medies that Medicine preſcribes, whoſe conje- 
Qures are ſo very uncertain, and from the Uſe 
of which onſieur Deſcartes has ſo frequently 
diſſuaded the Princeſs El;zabeth : But in the Pra- 


Fice of that Critical Knowledge my Soul has of | 


my Body, of which ſhe perfeQly is, and can be 
inſtructed as often as ſhe pleaſes, by putting her- 
felf -in the Capacity I have now been ſpeaking 
of, . I muſt acknowledg Sir, replyed 7, then, it 
isa moſt admirable Secret and of Infinite Uſe ; 
I am impatient till. I learn it of you, and as 
ſoon as I know it I am perſuaded I ſhall improve 
i to as greata Benefit as Adam wonld have done 
the Tree of Life in Paradiſe, if he had continued 
there. And I doubt not but if Qrigen had known 
it,. he that looks upon the Hiſtory of Scripture 
as Allegory, he would have believed the Tree of 


Life to be nothing but this Myſtery which God 


had communicated unto Adam : But that which 
you was ſpeaking of your Health, creates one 
Scruple in me; How Monſtenr Deſcartes having, 
the Advantage of this fine Knowledg came to 
dyeat the Age of 'fifty four ? Was he ſo much 
out of Love with his Life as, to negle& the 
repairing thoſe effluxes of his Machine, whoſe 
Failures and Diſaſters he could ſo eaſily 
foreſee ? | | | 

Do you believe then, retzrnmed. he, that M. Deſ- 
cartes is dead ? Iknow not, ſaid I, how you 
underſtand it, but methinks the Corps of a Man 
ſhould not be buried unleſs he was dead. before ; 
and all the World knows that in the Year. 1650. 


M, Cher. the Body of 2. Defcartes was interred at Stockholns 


ter pref. * 
& Lett. de 
M.Deſcar- 


Lok | > 


with great Pomp and Solemnity, - by the Care of 


AM.*Chanut, his particular Friend, and then Em-. 


That 


baſlador of France at the Court of Sweden : 
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| fince A. Daltbert hath ordered his Bones to be 
removed to Paris, and to be diſpoſed of in the 
| Churchof S. Geneve, where his Epitaph is to be 
| ſeen, engraven upon a- fair White Marble: It 
| ſeems to me once more, That all this ſuppoſes a 

Man as dead as dead can be. 
| All theſe Particulars are true, ſaid my Carte- 
| [ian ;, but for all that it is falſe that 3£ Deſcarres 
| is dead; for that we call Death is when cur 
| Body becoming incapable of Vital Fun&ions , 
| cither by the Defailure of the Organs, which are 
| wore out in the Succeſſion of Years, or corrupted 
| by ſome Diſeaſe, or endammaged by ſome Hurt 
| or Wound, the Soul is oblig'd to quit her Habi- 
| tation; following the Laws of their Union eſta- 
bliſh*'d by the Sovereign Maſter of the Univerſe : 
But Carreſus's Soul was by no means ſeparated 
from his Body after this manner. Hear then the 
Matter of Fact. 

About three or four Months after his Arrival 
| in Swedeland, where Queen Chriſtina had invited 
him, and did him the Honour to entertain him in 
her Library an Hour in a Morning every Day : 
He was ſeized in the midſt of Winter with an 
Inflammation of the- Lungs, ſeconded with a 
Giddineſs in the Brain 3 but the Fever having 
left his Brain, there had been no great Difficulty 
in his Recovery. Himſelf had wrote a little 
Time before to one of his Friends, That he had 
made ſome Diſcoveries in Anatomy, that inſur*d 
lis Life for an hundred Years: And *tis known 


that A. Deſcartes did not uſe to go by Gueſling,or 
advance any thing without a firm Aſfurance; but 
an unſcaſonable Misfortune rendred his Predi- 
con fruitleſs; ſeeing he had not reſted well 
that Night, his Soul had a Mind to. take 


a little 
Turn 
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Turn for Recreation-ſake ; he takes his uſual | 
Doſe of Snuſh, and his Soul leaves his Body in | 
the Bed. By ill Lnck the Phyſician, contra- | 
ry to his Cuſtom came to viſit him at Midnight; | 


the Nojſe he made, in entring the Chamber, 
did not awake his Body, whoſe Senſes were per- 


feftly laid aſleep by vertue of the Herb, of | 
which I ſpoke, that was mingled with the To- | 


bacco : But having put to his Noſe a Vial of 


_ extreamly Spirituous Liquor , to fortifie the 


Brain, it made a more quick and lively Sally 
upon the Organ of Senſe than Hungary Water 
uſed to do, which 4. Deſcartes Soul made uſe of 
when ſhe would re-enter the Body, - and conclude 
its Trance; it cauſed it to open its Eyes, and to 
give ſome Groans. The Phyſician ask*d it how 
he did ? The Machine accuſtomed, ſome Days 
2g0 to anſwer to that Queſtion, That he was very 
zi, made ſtill the ſame reply ; but to other Que- 
ſticns the Phyſician propoſed ( ſince the Soul was 
not there to talk rationally, and anſwer to the 


'purpoſe) the Anſwers were full of Extrava- 


gance and Delirimm , juſt as the Machine was 
determined by the Voice of the Dof&or : It 
talked eternally of the Separation of its Soul 
from its Body, becauſe the laſt Thoughts the 
Soul entertained in the AQt of ſeparating herſelf 
were thoſe of that Separation, which had left 


ſome Figures or Traces ſtamp'd upon the Brain, 


anſwering to thoſe Thoughts, and determining 


the Tongue toa Motion, requiſite to pronounce 


fuch fort of Words. Theſe Symptoms enduc'd 


the DoQor to believe he was again tranſported 


with 2 Raving in his Head ; wherefore he is. out 
of Hand blooded in the Foot, Cupping-Glafles 
are apply'd , and fevera] other Violent Remedies, 
f _ which 
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| which ſo exhauſted and altered his poor Body, 
| that ina ſhort Time it had ſpent all its Strength; 
Þ it's natural Heat began to faint, and loſe itſelf by 
3 | little and little ; a Defluction of bis Brain fell into 


his Breaſt ; and in a Word, it became a meer Ca- 
daver, and unable to perform the Duties of Life, 


| and to receive his Soul. Thus it happened ; ſo 
| that you ſeea Man may truly ſay, A. Deſcartes 


IS not Gead. 

Aſſuredly Sir ( ſaid 1 ) this is not to dye 
according to due Form and Method: nevertheleſs 
the Swediſh Phyſician would be held Griltleſs be- 
fore all the Faculties of Exrepe > for he has fol- 
lowed the Rules of his Art he aQted according 
to appearance, and if he did but underſtand 


what you are teaching me, That Af. Defſcarres 


is not dead, he might boaſt of the Greateſt and 
moſt unprecedented Exploit that was ever known 
in Medicine, I mean to have killed a Man with- 
out cauſing him to die. But Sir, I beſeech you 
{continued T) acquaint me, if you know, What 
was the Deſtiny of 2. Deſcartes Soul ; for, ac- 
cording to the uncontroverted Principles of our 
Faith, a Soul in leaving this World receives 
her Arreſt for Eternity , and either has her 
Portion in Paradice, Hell or Purgatory for 
ſome Time. | 

That Queſtion ruffled my old Gentleman 3; 
And in the Name of God ( /aid he ) almoſt in 
a Paſſion, rid your ſelf of that Ridiculous Cu- 
ſtom you have taken up in the Schools, of in- 
troducing Queſtions of . Religion in Matters 


| purely Philoſophical. AZ. Deſcartes had once 


thought to renounce his Philoſophy, or at leaſt 
refuſe to publiſh his Works, to ſave him the 
Trouble of anſwering thoſe impertinent _ 
Eo -10NS 
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Rions, which were made at every turn and uport 
all occaſions. . I 'am' giving you clear Matter- of 
Fact, and you deſire me to Account for the Con- 
du of God. But -in brief, have not I fore- 
ſtall'd all your -Difficulties, "when I told you 
M. Deſcartes was not Dead ? And {ince he is 
not Dead; why demand you if he has ſubmitted 
to A Jadgment, the Dead are only concern'd 
in ? 

I beg'd his Pardon for my Imprudence ; and 
agreed with him, That nothing was more un- 
ſeaſonable .and inconvenient; than ſuch ſort of 


occaſional .Queſtions, to a+ Philoſopher that had 


made a Syftem without regard to any thing of 
that Ntare.: 'And that likewiſe put me in mind 
of entreating my: Readers, to uſe the ſame Can- 


dor towards me. That they will not wrangle 


with me, upon. the Point of ſeparate Souls, 
whole Shoals of which I meet with in my Voy- 
age tothe World of Deſcartes, nor tye me to an- 
Fer all the Scruples, they. might be able to raiſe 
.on that Account. . For therein bottom the molt 


-agreeable Paſſages of my Hiſtory, with which 


I. ſhould not preſent the Publick, but upon that 
Condition. 1 would entreat them to remember 
the Priviledg. theſe Carteſian 'Gentlemen take, 
who when perplex'd in anſwering the Argu- 
meat, brought againſt the Efſence of Matter, 

and drawn from the Sacrament of the Hoſt; 
think they: have right to cry. ont, They are in- 
jur'd ; That their Philoſophy 1s ſequeſtred from 
Things relating ta Faith ; That they are Philoſo- 
phers and'not. Dives, and undertake the explain- 
Ing the Myſteries of Nature, not of Religion: 

1 would, I fay, they'd do me the like Juſtice ; 
ar, if they had rather, the ſame Favour. So 
© HEN | up+ 
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ſuppoſing any one ſo Religious, as to ſuſpet me 
of the Hereſie 'of thoſe, who ſay, The Souls 
in parting from the Body are not doom'd for 
Eternity; I wiſh,he'd conſider once more, that I 
am in-this, an Aiforian and Philoſopher, not a 
Theologsſt, and give: a Relation: of Deſcartes's 
World, am not making a Profeſſion of Faith. 
Which the Character of an Hiſtory. ( ſuch as I 
am upon) will bear, far more independently 
of the Truths of our Religion, than a Syſtem of 
Philoſophy. Any one that knows never ſo lit- 
tle muſt be forc'd toacknowledg. this: Which 
being once ſuppos'd, I. return to the Narrative 
of my Old Gentleman, who thus went on. 
: 24. Deſcartes's Soul returning to Stockholm , 
found her ſelf in the like unlucky Circumſtances, 


as did one Hermotimus, mentioned by Tertullian, L. ds 4ni> 


29. 


who having procur'd the ſelf- ſame Secret as ”* 


Deſcartes, left conſtantly anights, his Body 
afleep in Bed, whilſt his Soul went a rambling 
through the World. Both one and the other, 
at. their return, found their Lodgings out of a 
Capacity to receive them. 

The Task Deſcartes*'s Soul enjoyn'd her ſelf 
then, was, to meet at Pars. She would not 
tell me preſently of the Accident, but only in- 
vited me to take a turn or two: No ſooner ſaid 
than done. With one Snuff of the Tobacco, I 
equipt- my ſelf to wait on her. My Soul was 
no ſooner out of my Body, but ſhe ſaid, in Lan- 
guage Spiritual, ſhe was about to tell me ſtrange 
News. I am, ſays ſhe, no longer Imbo- 
dy*d 3 my Corps. is: this day to be interr'd at 


' Stockholm ;, and he gave me the Particulars of 
what, | have been relating: Nor did ſhe ſeem 
Tab op afflicted thereupon. I. then demanded of 


her 


2A Uoyage to the 
her if ſhe experienc'd what the Philoſophers re- 
port, That the Soul being the ſubſtantial Form 
of the Body, when ſeparated for good and all, 
is in ſtats violento. Sheanſwer'd me, ſhe knew 
nothing of that violent State, but found her 
ſelf incomparably better out, than in the Body : 
And that ſhe had but one Concern upon her, to 


know in what part of the vaſt Space was beſt to || 


ſettle her Abode in. That ſhe would rake my 
DireQions in the thing, but that ſhe fonnd her 
Will inclin'd for the third Heaven. The third 
Heaven,” according to the diviſion Carteſins 
makes of the World, is the laſt of all, and that 
which is the fartheſt remoy'd from us. For' the 
frſ# is nothing but the Vorrex, in which is plac'd 
the Earth, whoſe Centre is the Body of the Sun, 
about which, the Caleftial Matter that compo- 
ſes the. Vortex, carties us, and makes us turn 
continually like the other Planets. The ferond 
Heaven is incomparably larger than that in 


which we are, and takes up all that mighty ſpace | 


in which we fee the fix?d Stars, which are ſo 
many Suns, and have each of them a Yorrex,. of 
which they. are themſelves the Centre, as our 
Suns of this. Laſtly, the rhird Heaven is all 
that Matter, or all that indefinite Extent, which 
we conceive above the Starry Heaven, \and is 
void of Bounds, and in reſpe& of which the 
ſpace of all the other may be conſider'd as. a 
Point. | KO 
Now many Reaſons determin'd 37. Deſcartes 
to chooſe his place of Reſidence in the higheſt 
Heaven. The firſt was, To avoid the Compa- 
ny of an Innamerable gang of Souls of Philoſo- 
phers, that were vaulting and fluttering on all 
parts of this our Yorrex ; for, to tell you by the 
Ay | way, 
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way; 'tis incredible how many Souls we met up» 
on our Journey - And AZ. Deſcartes was much 
ſurpriz'd to ſee the Secret, of which he took 
himſelf to be the firſt Inventer, made nſe of in 
all times, even by thoſe of a very mean Quality, 
whereby they have eſcap'd a dying, or whoſe 
Souls have loſt their Bodies by ſome Accident, 


' fot unlike that of Af. Deſcartes. But that which 
made their Company ſo diſreliſht, and perfealy 


intolerable to Carreſirs his Spirit, was, That 
theſe Sonls, ſo diſentangled asthey were fromMat- 
ter, were tinQur'd Mill with Prejudice, where= 
with they were prepoſſeſs'd, when united with 
their Bodies. That when he would have con- 
verſs'd with them abont the Principles of Bodies, 
and theCauſes of ſeveralPhanomena's,they faint- 
ly ſuppos'd to him, or prov'd by the Anthorirty 
of Ariſtotle, ſubſtantial Forms, abſolute Accidents, 
and occule Qualities, as is done to this day in 
many Schools. And except. ſome few Souls of 
the higheſt Rank, which he hath converted and 


 profelyted to Carreſianiſm, all are inveterate and 


inleagn'd againſt him with as immoderate Fury, 
as the Phiioſophers of this World when he be- 
gan to publiſh his Dodcrin here. 

The ſecond Reaſon that byaſs'd him to that 
Election, was, becauſe he look'd npon thoſe in- 
definite Spaces as- a new Diſcovery, of which he 
was the Author. For it was upon his forming a 
diſtin Idea of Matter, whoſe Eſſence conſiſted 
in Extenſion, that he concluded Space, Extenſi- 
on and Matter, to be one and the ſame. thing, 
fignify'd under different Names : And being it 
was neceſſary to admit of a Space and an Exten- 
fion above our World, fince we have a moſt 
clear Conception of them, it was plain, That 
I. | aboye 
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above eur World there was Matter too, and as 
we can have no Idea of any Bounds or Limits 
that Matter has, it is neceſſary it ſhould be Infi- 
nite or rather Indefinite. Ee 

_ _ Finally, the-third and moſt preyailing Reaſon 
of all, and which he intimated not to me, until 
we arrived upon the place, is, that well, con- 
jecturing the Matter above the fix*d Stars to. be 
uninform'd, and. not yet ſhap'd-into a World, 
he was in good: hopes that he was able to ſer ir 
to work himſelf, and fancy'd-;that individing 
and agitating it,. according to his Principles, he 
could reduce it to a World like this, excepting 
that it would be deſtitute of real Men, and only 
ſtor'd with Automatous Machines in their Like- 
neſs. That. Proje&t was. the Subject of the 
moſt part of - his Books, eſpecially of his Book of 
Principles, and that Entituled, . The World of 
M. Deſcartes. We ſet out immediately for the 
third Heaven. 1 ſhall not deſcend to the Parti - 
culars of -our Voyage. I hope in a few days 
yowlH bear me Company there your ſelf. ]'i 
only ſay, that upon our Coaſting, we found all 
Things exactly in that Portrait we had drawn 


before, without Form, without due Order, or 


any regular poſture of the Parts, as rude and 
unſightly Materials, that require.-the Hand of 
the Artiſt. We ſurvey'd it all abont, and be- 
wilder*d our ſelves a long time in the vaſt De- 
ſerts of the other World ; which perfetly re- 
preſented to me the Face of the Chaos, and that 
confus'd Maſs of which the Poets ſpeak. That 
enterview, as much a Spirit as I was, fill'd me 
fall of Horror, ſo hideouſly frightful it aps 
| pear'd, It is notwithſtanding here ( ſaid th: 
Spirit of M. Deſcartes.) that I will fix ; not will 
| _ I quit 
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Tquit this Place till the Providence of God -ſhall 
diſpoſe of me for Eternity ; he brought me- into 
the World to reform and: re-eſtabliſh the Phils- 
ſophy of it. I had with good Succeſs began the 
Buſineſs I was ſent upon ; -but one unlucky. Ac- 
cident, not in my Power to foreſee, prevented 
me from proſecuting my Deſign: That ſhall not 
hinder me from uſing the -Knowledg he hath 
given me to'the beſt Adyantage.-. I preſume, 
to accompliſh: here- the Syſer of my Werlz, of 
which you: have-ſeen the-Draught :- Matter here 
is plenty and to ſpare, and only Motion's want- 
ingz and I ihave all enconragement-to- hope, 
That God;; who, of his Goodneſs, uſes to:.cons 
deſcend, 'in-Quality of an Univerſal Cauſe, - to 
the Thoughts-and Inclinations of his Creatures, 
conformably to their Nature, will- not be 
wanting to me. Being a ſeparate Spirit, : I can 
lay Claim to greater Motions far than thoſe that 


I ſhall no ſooner deſire the Moving of this Mat= 
ter, but God, purſuant to the Laws of his Pro- 
vidence will create ſo much Motion as I have-a 
Mind to : There will be need of nothing more 
than the Determination of that Motion, and the 
Diſtribution of it, according to: the particular 
Neceſlities of every part of Matter. That de- 
termination, as I have heretofore explained, de- 
pends on-Second: Cauſes, which : Province - wall 
entirely belong to. me; I know very well: the 
Rules 3: the; Conſequences I have drawn from 
thoſe Rules will infallibly.compaſs my Deſign. 
In ſhort, I find my If ina Capacity, according 
to. my Principles, to warrant the Succeſs. of - my 
Enterpriſe.zi jfance; notwithſtanding the Machine 
undertake. is: of: ag -upweildy Bignefs,., for I 
CUBRIANS. D deſign 
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defign to make it as capacious as our World, and 
mult be compoſed of an infinite different Parts, 
fince the Engines that muſt be plaid are innu- 
merable, ſince the-Combinations and the different 


Determinations of ' Motions muſt be infinite, it 
will not be the Work of one Day, nor one Year; 


half an-Age is not too-much for an Human Spirit 


for projecting ſuch a Grand Deſign : But I am 
perſuaded, my Principles ſuppoſed, it will be 
 ſaffictent. I ſhall take no SatisfaQtion in Viſt- 

tants; that ſhall come'and interrupt me, during 
that Space of Time: T will now'begin to enjoy 
the Pleaſures of 'Solitude, which I conld never 
find on Earth, and T intreat you to manifeſt my 
Intentions thereupon to all my Friends below, 
whom you think it convenient to acquaint with 
my Circumſtances, without telling . them pre- 
ciſely where I am for once more I fay, I wonld 
not have: them know exactly what's become of 
me, nor what I am a doing : The Men there, 
and eſpecially the Philoſophers, deſerve not to be 
admitted to the Knowledge of theſe great Myſte- 
ries, they'd ridicule as fabulous what ever you 
ſhould ſay concerning me, as they did for the 
moſt part entertain ' as Whim and Chimera all 
that I revealed of my Proje&t tonching the Cor- 
ftruftion of a World, As for you, my dear Friend, 
would that you return to your Bady, which 
now you have teft almoſt two Days; too long 
faſting may inflame it, and introduce a Fever : 
Above all; take Care you never finally abdicate it, 
uPon- your own Anthority, which {ſome of my 
Diſciples have been guilty: of, and ſo many Anci- 
ent *Philofophers that we met in diverſe Places; 
for that is contrary to the” Decree of Providence. 
Enquire in your Way for the- Spirit of 'Facher 
+ ads  Merſennus, 
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Merſennes, and ſend him hither 5 I'll take hiny 
to me for an Aſliſtant, and to keep me com- 


| pany. 


Having receiv'd the laſt Orders of this dear 
Spirit, and obtain'd Permiſſion to give him a 
Viſit once at leaſt, in three or four Years Time 


| having conſidered the great Violence I ſhould 


ſuffer, in being ſo long diſtracted from him, and 
the Danger, likewiſe I was in of being ſo. for 
ever, in caſe I ſhould dye during that great 
Term of Years, he had deſtined to the compleat- 
ing of his World ; we ſpiritually imbrac'd each 
other, and I] ſtood forwith for Paris. I cut it 
through a vaſt number of Yortexes and Planets, 
without diſcovering Father er ſennus ; but at 
laſt I found him out in Aercury, in which he 
very much delighted, becauſe that is a very jolly 
Planet : I intimated to him the Orders I had for 
him from Af. Deſcartes, which he imbraced with 
Joy, having been all-a-leng his faithful Corre- 
ſpondent, and eſpecially at Paris. Being I was 
in haſte for my. Departure, we had not much 
Difcourſe together, ſo we parted ; he bent his 
Courſe towards the third Heaven, my Spirit 
took the Way that led to my own Home, where 
ſhe reunited with my Body. | 
Since that Time I have paid 2. Deſcartes iix 
or ſeyen Viſits ; the laſt was about two Months 
ago. He aſſured me then, He had diſpatched 
almoft all his Combinations, and that all was as 
gocd as demonſtrated : And unleſs the moſt 
evident Principles of Geomerry, Mechanicks and 
Staticks were falſe, he was confident of the Per- 
formance. He yromiſed to give me notice about: 
this Time, to come and ſee him, to the end we 
might take a Review together, and exaininie his 
5 "Ds TR 
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Deſign, and may be forthwith fall to work in 
the Produfion of his World, that is to ſay, to 


afford me the moſt Noble Diverſion, of which 
an human Sonl is capable. I daily expect a Meſ- 


 fage to depart, and it will be your own Fault 


only ( added he ) if you are not a Sharer in this 
Voyage, and gain a greater Stock of Knowledg 
in-one Day Tthan'the moſt reputed Carreſians have 
inall their Life. © This is the Sum of all I had 
to ſay. | | | 

| Scarce had he made an End of ſpeaking, but a 
Country Gentleman, of no mean Rank, of a good 


and genteel Preſence, though I diſliked the 1m-- 


pertinence of his Viſit at that inſtant, entred his 
Chamber, in a Country Habit, ſaying, his Coach 
ſtood ready at the Gate, and that it was Time 
to go. It wasa Delign they had agreed on, to 
take the Air for a Fortnight 3 which obliged me 
to take my Leave of them and retire. 

"I knew not what to think of this Relation : I 
never-took him for an Enthuſiaſt, that had given 
it me: And ſurely (thoughtI ) this Story is too 
weil purſued to be a Dream. I then conceived 
it might be ſome myſterious Alegory, containing 
all the Secrets of the Sea, of which he would 
give me afterwards the Explication. I applyed 
my ſelf however to. the reading of my fine De/- 
cartes, and I compaſled. him during the Fort- 
night, though it coſt me many a Head-ake, oc- 
caſioned by the too great Intention of Thought : 
But I nnderitcod in the Conſequence, That all 
he had faid was far from Allegory, and that he 
ought to be taken in a Literal Senſe, at the end of 
his Epifle. - | 

"My old Friend being returned from the' Coun- 
try, ſent mea Letter, the next Morning, in 
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which he notified, He would ſee me before four 
and twenty Hours were at an end, and that I 
ſhould put my ſelf in a Readineſs for my Yoy- 
age, |] waited all the Day, with great Impati- 
ence; but ſeeing at laſt he did not come, about 
ten a Clock I went to Bed ; half an Hour after, 
being yet awake, I was amazed to hear my Cur- 
tains drawn on all Sides my Bed, the Caſements 
of myWindows to fly open with ſo vaſt a Noiſe, 
and to ſee, by the Aſſiſtance of the Moon, my 
old Gentleman in the middle of the Room, and 
another with him, habited in an unuſual Dreſs : 

I proteſt I was ſeized with ſuch a ſudden Dread, 

that the Hair of my Head ſtood upright, and I 
ſweat all over. The old Gentleman then ap- 

proaching to my Bed-ſide, ſaid, You are fearful, 
take Courage a little, Don't you know me? I 
know you ( anſwered T ) in a trembling Tone, 
but what conld I think to ſee you in my Cham- 
ber without entring at the Door, with ſach a 
Noiſe and Havock as was here ? What you 
ſhould, and ought to think, ( ſaid be) is, that 
a Spirit ſeparate from the Body, may enter any 
where without a Key, and needs not the Conve- 


 Nnience of a Door : And for the Noiſe, - it was 


firſt to wake you, and then for the Pleaſure of 
ſurprizing you,and putting you in a little Fright. 

Do not you remember the Converſation we had 
together a Fortnight ſince? I well remember it 
(/aid T ) but was it all true you then related ? 
Infallibly (C ſaid be ) and I now am come to make 


good my Promiſe I then made you, of conduct- | 
ing you to 27. Deſcartes*'s World : Here is the Re- | 
verend Father Merſennus, who is now come from 


him, to adviſe me all is ready ; and that he would 


be glad, before he puts the Delign of his World , 
D 3 in * 
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in Execution, to make a Tryal in the Preſence 


bf ſome of his Friends ; you ſhall be of the Party | 


if you think fit : I adviſe you not to loſe fo fair 
an Opportunity. At the ſame Time Father /der- 
ſennus ſteps up, and bowing low to the Ground, 
confirmed what my old Philoſopher had ſaid, and 
added, That underſtanding by him the Character 
and Qualification of my Soul, he could undertake 
for a kind Reception from 2. Deſcartes. Pardon 
Reverend Father ( ſaid I) my Aſtoniſhmenty I 
am not accuſtomed to receive ſuch Viſits: Spirits 
I never ſaw before, and I could never_have be- 
tieved they had been fo civil and well-bred as E 
now find thern. 

Mean while, though I us'd all poſſible endea- 
vours to compoſe my ſelf, 1 ſtill was ſomewhat 


| Fearfol : 1 was under ftrong Apprehenſions there 


might be Sorcery 2nd Witchcraft in the Caſe, 
and that under pretence of guiding me unto 
M4. Deſcartes's Werld, they defign'd to convey me 
fo the Wiches Sabbath. On the other hand 1 
fear'd to affront'thefe Gentlemen-Spirits, who, 
for the moſt part underſtand not Will and Hu- 
mour. And my Memory furniſh'd me with a 


parallel Caſe, of ſome certain People cajoI'd 


with the pretence of ſuch fortof Myſteries, till 
having learn'd a part, and refuſing to go on, 
they had their Neck writhen by the Devil or his 
Accomplices : I renounc'd all manner of cove- 
nanting in my ſelf, and made uſe of all the Pre- 
cautions my Prudence conld ſuggeſt in that Con- 
junEture ; after which, I ſpoke to them as fairly 
as Icould, in this manner. 

. Gentlemey, you make Profeſlion of a Se that 
gives It as a Maxim, That a Man muſt not af- 


&at to any thing but a Truth, fully and clearty 


manifeſt : 
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manifeſt : And that it is diſtinguiſhes you from 


| all others, and eſpecially the Philoſophers of the 


Schools. The Converſation I had with this 
Gentleman a fortnight ago, and the Critical Read» 
ing 'of M. Deſcartes ſince, joyn'd with the'pre- 
ſent Circumſtances, create ſome Scruples in my 
Mind, of which 1 ſhould be glad to be clear'd 
before we go any farther, Will you take kind- 
ly whart I ſhall propoſe ? We will hear you rea- 
dily-»( anſmer*d they) and you ſhall have the fa- 
tisfaction you demand. . Only ' fettle and/com- 
poſe your ſelf, for you ſeem a little: diſturb?d'- 
And reſotve your ſelf you need not fear, and 
that you ſhall receive no harm. - 

' Thoſe laſt Words a little reviv'd me, and p 
began to ſpeak with a more ſteady Voice. Ir is 
not-many days ſince I read in 4. Deſcartes, Fhat 
the Eſſence of the 'Soul conſiſts in being a thinking 
Sabſtance, and that ſhe hath neither Extenſion, 
nor Figure, nor Colour; which I know not 
how to reconcile with what-I ſee at preſent : 
For yon glve me to underſtand, you be purely 
Spirits, yet I perceive in you different Colours, 
and I fee you form'd in the Figure of a Man, 
and you look: like Beings that are extended : 
Rid me [ pray you of this Perplexity. Father 
Merſennu preſently took the Word, What you 
propoſe { /aid he ) ſtands to Reaſon: But it 1s 
eaſy to anſwer you, and plainly to expound the 
Thing by the evident Principles of true Philo- 
fophy. It is certain a Soul is eſſentially a think- 
ins SubStance, and that ſhe is neither Figur'd nor 
Colour'd. We are purely Spirits indeed, and 
though we ſeem to havea Face, and Hands, and 
Feet ; yet we have neither Face, nor Hands, 


nor Feet. He muſt be as addle-brain'd as was. 
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Tertulian, and bent. an Error with as great af 


Zeal as he, when he ingag*d himſelf in that 
Aﬀair; Who thinks the Sonl is not only Cor: 
poral, " but has alſo Parts proportion'd to the 
Body, which ſhe animates, and is therein juſt 
2s, 3, Sword 1s 1n the Scabbord : His devout Spi- 


'Fitt that ſaw Souls of a blew Colour in his Pray-|i 
er, had topſyturn'd his Mind upon that Sub- 


jet. 


- g 's) make you therefore comprehend how you 


{:e, us. Colour'd,: Figur'd and Extended, with 
Face, Hands, and Feet, though we -have neither 


Extenſion, Colour, Figure, Hands nor Feet; 


you muſt know, your Soul, whilſt ſhc is united 
With the Body, cannot behold another Soul, fo 
AS-in her {#If ſhe is, cannot hear her Speak ; or 
toexplain my {clf. more juſtly, cannot have the 
Immediate Communication of - her Thoughts. 
To. the end then, you might know that -we are 
here, and that we might make you underſtand 
our-Thoughts,. and the Deſign that brought us 
hither, 'it was expedient to make- uſe of means 
Pr 9portion'd to. ,the Capacity your Soul at 
preſent's in. Now I would not have you ima- 
gine,. that for this purpoſe I was forcd to frame 
my felf a Body-of ſome Matter. But only call 
to. mind what. your reading of 11. Deſcartes ought 
to teach you, That to {ee an Objet, with re- 
gard nnto your Soul, 1s nothing, elſe than to 
perceive the Extenſion, Figures and Colours, 
of -rhat Objet. That that perception is not 
caus*'d immediately by the Obje&, which being 

at a diſtance from our Body and our Soul, can- 
not at upon them of it ſelf : That therefore's 
done by the Refle&ion of Infinite Rays of Light, 
which rallying from eyery part, and cvery polnk 
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of the Objea, ſtrike and make -the ſeveral 
Threads to quaver, of which the Optick Nerve's 
compoſed. That Concuſſion is communicated 
to the Brain, and to. the place of. Reſidence of 
the Soul ; and it is purſuant to, and on the Ac- 
count of that Concuſſion, the Soul forms an Idea 
.of the Obje& which ſhe perceives or appre- 
hends in the manner we call Seermg. And it is 
according to the various Modifications of 
that Concuſſion, - that ſhe ſees ObjeQs at ſeveral 
diſtances under divers Figures, and of different 


 Golonrs. From whence it follows, that the- 
Perceptions or Ideas. of the Soul, have no ne- 


ceſlary dependence -on the Objects ; but only on 
theiexteriour Organ, which may be prov*d by 


@thouſand Experiments, but eſpecially by that 


of -Phrenetick People, who perceive Objeas 
quite different - from what they really are; and 
ſee them where they are not. 

. Now that you. may perceive a Body an the 
place where I am, when no ſuch thing is there, 
tis ſufficient that your interiour Organ ſhould 
be moved in ſuch. a manner, as it would be if a 
Body was really there. That's the thing I now 
am actually doing upon your Optick Nerve, to 
make you know-:that I am here : That is it, 
which cauſes you to ſe a Body, though in truth 
there is none to ſee. And what Ia upon the 
Organ of Sight, to make a Body appear, the 
fame-I do in' proportion upen that of Hearing, 
to' find. you Sounds and Words. I impreſs a like 


Motion upon the Strings of : your Nerves. of 
the fifth Conjugation, as: would the Vibrati- 
ons and - Undulations of the Air,: were it agi- 
tated by the Motion of a Tongne and: the 
Mouth of a Man,.who ſhould ſtand _— 1 

x cem 
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ſem to do, and ſhould utter the ſame Words 
you at preſent hear. 0; 
Upon theſe Principles it' was, that a Farber 
of onr Order has moſt ingeniouſly unfolded the 
Myſteries of the Holy Sacrament, without the 
alliſtance | of that Medly of abſolute Accidents, 


' that could never be conceivd. For, ſays he, 


when we are taught the-Body of F. C. is under 
the appearafice -of Bread, nothing more is in- 
timated, than'that the Boay of F. C. is truly 
there, where the Bread: was, -and ſeems ſtill to 


'ns to be, to: the end that Bread may appear 


where the Body of F. C. a@ually is, God aQs 
upon our Senſes, He there produces the ſelf= 
Ame Motions, 4nd makes-the fame Impreflions 
the Bread did before. So when our Lord pte- 
Fented himſelf to St. Magdalen in the formiof'a 
Gardiner, it was by aCting; upon her Eyes, -juſt 
as the Viſage and Habit of the Gardiner woald 
have done, :and not by cdloathing himſelf with 


But that which you may gather: from this pre- 
fent Experiefice, 15, the manner: how the Dead 
appear, who-'ſometimes by-:God's Permiſſion 


'preſent themſelves to thoſe alive : For they ap- 


pear by the fame Method-/as {do actually 'my 
ſelf. Andthoſe Bodies of Air or Water, which 
fome pretendithey attire themſelves withal,” are 
only the Whyrmfies and Forgories'of their [ma- 
gination, who ' have: treated of! Devils craft in 
fiippoſing the Prixciples of the School Philoſophy. 
Have you any'fatther Difficalty; fidghe, upon 
that: Point ? © #4 OGENUTS 5r 
Ah? ( Father, reply'd  ) you have made it as 
dear as the Sun; 'and have given me infinite Sa- 
asfaftion. Your Diſcourſe :is altogether __ 
NS tual. 
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tual. I rely not much upon the Explication of 
that Father of your Order, upon the Myſtery 
of the Excharif#, I take it fora Maxim with 
the wiſeſt of the Catholick Philoſophers, That all 
Novelty in ſuch ſort of Things ts dangerous, 
at leaſt always ought to be ſuſpe&ted. You have 
abſolutely diſpers'd the Dpubts that troubled 
me. It was indeed long ago that I had a Noti- 
on, Senſation was caus'd by the Local Motion 
of the Organs; but that Idea was not nnper- 
plex*d. Ariftotle had ſaid it before Carteſis, 
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but had not explain'd it. From this time forth pez. 


! renounce for ever a great part of the Ideas I 
had fram'd thereupon. I ſolemnly abjure be- 
fore you, all the Axioms that reſpe& the A#ive, 
Paſſive, and paſſible Tntelle#. 1 acknowledg they 
are Terms that ſignifie nothing, and are of no 
uſe hut to make the Ignorant to ſtare, who can- 
not underſtand them, but imagine the Philoſophers 
can. 

After that Proteſtation Father Xerſennus*s Sonl 
mov'd my Organ in ſuch a manner, as gave me 
toapprehend he was well pleas'd. Which made. 
me take the boldneſs of propoſing a ſecond 
Scruple. Father ( faid I ) I don't well under- 
itand what that World is of 4, Deſcartes, where 
you would condut me. For in reading 4. Deſ- 
cartes T did conceive his World was nothing 
elſe, but this of ours, explain'd by the Prizc:- 
ples of bs Philoſophy. And I diſtindtly remember I 
have read in a Letter, he had formerly wrote 
theſe Words; That he ſhould think himſelf un- 


deſerving of the Name of a Natural Philoſopher, 


if he could only tell how Things might be, 
without demonſtrating they could not be other- 
wiſe, There he Bravado's it alittle. But that 

CON 
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 (Teryd out.) fear'd out of my Senſes: What 
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confirms me, that when he ſpeaks the contrary, || js 


and ſays he-pretends not to give an Account of 
Things as they are in the World, but only how 
they ought to be in a World, that he imagins 
he would be angry, ſhould we credit him there- 
pos. 

"What you ſay is true (reply'd Father Merſen- 
nus ) 4. Deſcartes deſign'd not to: be believed 
in that Particular. So that the World of M. Def: 
cartes, 1s in earneſt,. this World explain'd by 
the Principles: of his Philoſophy. But it is alſo 
true, thac there 1s, or rather, will be very 
ipecdily, another World, that may more pro- 
perly be caiPd Deſcartes*s World, ſince it will be 
of his own Contrivance. And that's the World 
with which this Gentleman, your Friend, has 
entertain'd you, and that we ſhall give you a ſight 
of if you pleaſe. Nothing certainly ( ſaid 1) 
will be more diverting : 1 would quit the Ra- 
cing, or the Fe#ivals of Verſailles, to be SpeQa- 
tor of this Prodigy, which doubtleſs, is the 
compleateſt Work of Philoſophy, and the atmoſt 
Maſter-piece of Human Nature. . But Sir ( ſaid 


2, turning to my.old Gentleman ) the Story of Def- 


cartes you have formerly related, gives me ſome 
diſturbance. - The Voyage . you know is very 


long ;. and a World like this he-1s about, 1s not 


£0 be built in one Hour's time. I know my Soul 
loves her Body: very well, and would be much 
concern'd at her return, to find it incapacitated 
to receive. her. . And an hundred Accidents may 
happen, againſt which no one can give Se: 
"©" OREN | | | 
We are provided for them-all (ſaid he:) Look 
towards the bottom of your Bed. Good God: 
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is't I ſee ? The Devil then is one of your Club ! 
Wretched Mortal that I am! I amloeſt, undone : 
However ]'ll die without any familiarity with 
him.  Aonſieur avaunt, I renounce utterly 
your Enchantments and your Magick. 

Softly, foftly ( ſaid be ) why all this Alarm ? 
He is no Devil that you ſee, though Black : He's 
far from being a Devil: This is the Soul of a 
little Black that waits upon Deſcartes, Tocaſe 
you of all Scruples and Diſquiet in a word or 
two, Þ'll give you an Abbreviate of him. 

This Little Black was formerly Yalet to 21. 
Regins the famous Profeſſor of Phyſick in the 
Univerſity of Utrecht, who, as is known, was then 
the intimate Friend, Diſciple, and Admirer of 
M. Deſcartes. Upon theſe Accounts he mexited 
the communication of his Secret, for the ſepara=- 
ting the Soul and Body. Since that they broke 
with each other, in ſo much that 2. Deſcartes 
thought himſelf oblig'd to Write againſt him. 
Becauſe he deprav'd his Doctrin, and made it 
give Offence. A. Regins, who if Deſcartes's 
Character be true, was none of the moſt Honour - 
able and gentileſt Gentlemen in the World, to 
revenge himſelf, and ſhew how he ſcorn'd, and 
trampled on a thing, Carteſws ſet fo high a rate 
ypon, taught it this litle Negro : One time above 
the reſt, he went to make uſe of it. Returning 
one day from the Country, where his Maſter 
had ſent him, much tir'd, he fate himſelf under 
the ſhade of an Oak : His Soul Ieft his Body to 


'] its repoſe and rambled for Diverfioa I knovs 


not where. Mean while ſome Highway-men 
kilPd a Man hard by him. The' Gr.1m4 Provoſt 
who was near, being advis'd of the Marder, came 
ſpeedily with his Sergea;r5: The Noiſe they tnade 

was 
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was ſuch, that it awak't the Body of the Zizth 
Black: And there happen'd fomething in the 
Adventure not unlike that, I told you lately, 
of Deſcartes. For the Machine determin'd - by 
the Noiſe, and the ſtrong Impreſſion the Pre- 
ſence of arm'd Men made upon his Organ, be- 
gan to fly. They purſue him, overtake him, 
and examine him. fe contradifs himſelf at 
every Word, in his Anſwers, which, in the 
abſence of-his Soul, were not likely to be very 
coherent. The Grand Provoſt who was a little too 
expeditious in the Buſineſs, took his Flight, and 
the Aſtoniſhment that appear'd in his Counten- 
ance and his Words, for an Evident conviQon 
of the Crime, and caus'd him to be hang'd upon 
a Tree, as an Accomplice of the Murder'd that 
was committed. The Soul returning not long 
after, found her Body hanging in that raſcally 
Poſture of a alefaftowr. Forc'd then, as ſhe 
was, to ſeek a now Abode, ſhe was in a miſerable 
condition. The majority of ſeparate Souls 
which play in all the vaſt extent of the World, 
being Souls of Philoſophers, and Souls of great 
Importance, and having in a Convention. held 
by the moſt conſiderable of them, declar'd that 


Opinion of Philoſophy true, that holds an ene- 


quality, in Souls of the ſame Species : They 
weuld no ways admit that the Soul of an igno- 
rant Negro ſhould enjoy the ſame Priviledge as 
they, and gave her chaſe througout the Univerſe. 
In ſhort, hergood Fortune would, that ſhe ſhould, 
attempt to paſs our Yortex and arrive at the 
very place Deſcartes*s Soul had pitch'd upon to 
Meditate. He had Compaſſion on her, and al- 
low*'d her the liberty to live with him. Father 
Atcrſernus brought her hither, in Caſe a 
| : ſhou] 
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ſhould be occaſion, and we'll leave her with your 
Body to take care on't. Py 

The Retail of a Story fo well circymſtanc'd, 
induc*d me to credit what was ſaid, as trane. I 
intreated both the Spirits to excuſe the Tranſport 
I was, guilty: of telling them, that the Figure 
and: Colour he made uſe of to appear in, being 
the ſame the Devil furniſhes himfelf with all, 
when. he would be viſible, had imprinted on my 
Mind that horrible Idea. I defir*d them to give 
me ſome InſtruQtions, how I muſt be rigg*d to 
accompany them in that wondrous Voyage, that 
they: propos d ; ſaying, I hop'd to make infinite 
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m.their Society, to return ſo choice-a Treaſure 
of Knowledge, as would diſtinguiſh me from 
the reſt of Mankind. Three things, ſay's 
Father Merſennus, you have to do :The firſt is, To 
diſmantle your Mind of all the Prejudices of 
Childhood, and the ordinary Philoſophy. For *tis 
ſtrange to ſee how the Prejudices the Soul ſucks 
in but by the Senſes, ſhould make ſo deep im- 
preſſion on the Underſtanding, with Time and 
Cuſtom ; which ſhe chooſes for the Rule of her 
Opinions. In ſo much, that Souls ſeparated 
form their Bodies, otherwife than by Death, 
athough during that ſeparation they a& inde- 
pendently on the Senſes, do yet think, judge and 


reaſon conformably to their prejudice. Without . 


that Precaution, you'l make a fruitleſs Voyage, 
and be but where you are, at your return. 
The ſecond Requilite before our embarquing 
Is, That you give Orders to this lirrle. Spirit, 
after. what Method he muſt treat your Body in 
four abſence. Whereupon it 1s advilable to 
kt you kgow, that when your Soul ſhall - in 
ate 
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ſtate of Separation, all-things will be carried on 
in the uſual Road, not only as to Natural Fun- 
Rions, "but as to thoſe Motions caus'd by Ex- 
ternal Objects ; provided that you leave the 
Machine mounted in the ſame manner, as. it is | 7 
at preſent. :So that if you us'd to wake,:and | 1 
riſe at the ſound of an Alarm, or at'a certain 
Hour, as ſoon as that Hour - ſhall ſtrike, © the 
Motion of the Timpanum of. your Ears communis 
cated to your Brain, ſhall make way for the Ani- 
mal Spirits to glide along:the Muſcles, and to 
produce -.in your Legs and Arms, . and your 
whole Body,” fuch Motions as daily you; your 


| 
( 
t 
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then your:Doublet, and+the reſt: of your- oo 
purtenances, after one an other, and -dre 
you from Head to Foot. It ſhall walk-as it ugd to 
to do; traverſe all the' Honſe- upſtairs;::and | th 
down. It: ſhall ſeat it elf at Table, - as ſoon as | Sc 
the voice of the Page crying Dinner Sir is ready, || by 
ſhall ſtrike 'vpon its Ears: It ſhall Ear, ſhall | on 
Drink, and in a word, perform every Afton it | Ar 
has been accuſtom'd to ;' the Animal Spirits | ou 
never failing to take their courſe towards cers| to 
tain parts of the Body, at the preſence of cer- | ſhz 
tain Objects, and by conſequence producing al-ſ yo 
ways certaim Motions in the Body, in-certain; | So 
Circamſtances.. Now in: alExternal ' Actions | is | 
that we do, there is nothing but Motion, -pro- | 
duc'd this way. And henceit is that Beaſts who; | lea 
are undoubtedly as Meer Machines as our Body, | in 
ſtem tous at the ſame time to: 8 both with 'Va« | for 
riety, and Uniformity..; -*; wh 
. The only Miſchief that you -need' to fear, is,þ 157 


incaſe a Friend ſhould cometo'xiſit you 5 Becauſe] wi 


_ Body, without the.Squl 5 wouldobgi incepar | anc 
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ble to maintain diſcourſe, and muſt anſwer very 
impertinent to the Thing in hand. For betwixt 
our ſelves it 1s only by Diſcourſe that we Car- 
tefians know that thoſe Bodies we commonly call 


Men, are truly Mer, and not meerly Machines : Let. 


But herein it is this Ljztle Negro will be ſervice- &© 
able. 24. Deſcartes hath taught him all the di 
ferent Motions, pofible to be made upon the 
Pineal Gland; and all the various Determi- 
nations, of which the Animal Spirits are capable 
by its means: And how the Words are form'd 
in the Mouth, only by the motion of the Muſ- 
cles that ſtir the Tongue, the-lower Jaw, and 
Lips : And how particular Words are fram'd, 
only by the certain Motions of the Muſcles, 
caus'd by that of the Animal Spirits, according 
to the different Queſtions, a Friend, ſuppoſe, 
that gives you a viſit in the abſence of your 
Soul ſhould propound to you. The Little Negro 
by the various Motions he ſhall then impreſs up- 
on your Gland, and, from-thence upon the 
Animal Spirits, and Muſcles, ſhall form with- 
out failure in your Mouth the Words that ought 
to be ſpoke, and ſuch Anſwers as the Queſtions 
ſhall demand. And fear not he ſhould make 
your Body ſpeak any thing unbecoming of your 
Soul : For PII ſay that for him, Negro as he is, he 

is no Fool. | | 
You may take yet an other way - It is but 
leaving your Body in the Bed, where it is, and 
in the Trance you'l put it by the taking Snuſh 
for the ſeparating of your Soul. That Trance 
which conſiſts in flackning the Senfitive Nerves, 
15 not attended with any further trouble : Mean 
while, this /zttle Negro, ſhall make your Figure, 
and ſhall fo NE FI—_ you, as if y-_ 
5 $OU 
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' Soul had made no expedition : And in that there? 


be no difficuty, no more than is in my appear 


ing In the Formaliries of 4 Friar, and this Gen» 


tleman's in the ſame Phyfiognomy, and dreſfif 


- * you usd to ſe him, as Thave 'but juſt now ex> 


olain'd it to you: And to obſerve to you by the 
y'; you fee: the Carteſian Phylofophy teaches withs 
out any Sin, what Apollonizs Thyanzus and many 


other Magicians could not: do, without firſt]: 


giving themſelves to the Devil. 

:- The third and laſt Thing you have todo, is, 
To take a little of the Gertleman's Snuſh, which 
he has brought you 3 ſo we'll hoiſe Sale, and ſtand 


_ off for the Road that will bring us to 4. Deſ+ 
Cartes. | oY 


Having return'd thanks to Father Merſerms 
for the Inſtructions and Light he was pleas'd to 
give me ; Ilaſſar'd him, as for thefirſt Article, 1 
durſt undertake; for that I had all along been 
ſomewhat Sceprical in point of School-Philoſaphy, 
and that my Mind was free from the contagion 
of Prejudice, that commonly is. caught there : 
Andas to the Prejudices of Infancy, the reading 
AA. Deſcartes had taught me to diſtruſt them, 
And that whilſt he was Diſcourſing I had arm'd 
my ſelf with afreſh Reſolution, of aſſenting to 
nothing but what I ſhould moſt diſtinly con- 
celive, following A. Deſcartes's advice. I for- 


bore to mention another Refolution I had made, |. 
which was, 'To fore-arm my. ſelf, at leaſt, as |: 


much againſt the Opinionativeneſs of the Carteſi- 


ans as the orainary Philoſophers, well knowing they | 


wereas much conceited as their Neighbours. 
Touching his DireQions, that reſpeted my 
Body, .in, my Souls Abſence, I cloſed with the 


ſecond Propoſal; Seeing ( ſaid 1) Reverent Fa- | 


ther 
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ther, it ſeems more ſimple and feaſible than the 
former, I like it well (_gwoth be ) ſince "ris 
one of our Maxims in any Syſtem, to chooſe the 
moſt ſimple way , and that which coſts: leaſt 
Trouble. However, that was not the-Reaſon 
that reſolv?d me, but becauſe], thought therein 
leſs Danger, and was not ſo --firmly peripaded 
that my Body would be ſo-expert and. active in 
the Abſence of my Soul, .as was pretended; 
and alſo becauſe the Inſtance of Brutes which 
was urged,. made little: Impreſſion on my Ming, 
anable to diſcard thoſe Prejudices a Soul capable 
of Senſe andReaſon had confirmed. 1 Jef red 
Father Merſennus to give Orders to the Little 
Back to ſure bimſelf with my Pexſon, . to ſee if ;jv 
would fit him : Forthwith it, was done; and I be- 
held another me at my Beds Feet, as the Sofia uf 
Amphitryon ſaw another Soſia before his Lady's 
Gate, at. his Return from the Camp; only with 
this Difference,;- that 7 at my, Bed's. Feet asked 
very courteouſly to m7 in the Bed, | whereas the 
Sofia who -return'd' from \ the Army was; well 
cudgelled by. hjmſelf Sofia, who ſtood before.the 
Gate of Alcmena, I recommended to him above 
all the faſt bolting of my Chamber: .dgor, thas 
no Body might enter, and the frequent viltzng 
my Body Day by Day, and admoniſhing: him 
to take Care it might always lye in a Conveni- 
rat Poſture. 

Upon my old Sophifter”s preſenting me a Doſe 
of Snuſh, I demanded if it was the True: For I 
remembred 1 had heard a Story of one Apulcrms, 
that one Qui pro Ono metamorphoſed into an 
Aſs at the ſame Time he expected to become 4 
Bird. He told me, hecarried bur one fort, and 


that there was no Danger of Miſtaking : I then 
E 2 preſently 
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pjefaiitly took'it; "and ſneezed (God bleſs me ) 
three or four "Times, * with mighty Violence, 
Herevpon I felt into a Swoon , like that of 
-AL.- Deſcartes; 1 deferibed before;- and in an it- 
"RES my Soul, by the-only Att of the Will, per. 
"6 ceived her enlargement from the Body. 
-?T'intend not to enter upon the Retail of Refle 
Rios 1 made? upon my Soul, and on my Body, 


when they were divorced from one another ; | 


will only fay ,- T began from that Moment to 


__ the Strength of Prejudice and Conceit 
xm obſtruCting the Knowledg of Trath; and how 


wiſe and rational is the Advice A1.' Deſcartes and 
his Followers gtve, precautioning us on that 
Reſpect, and yetat the ſame time ,' how littk 
Care thoſe Gentlemen had- to make uſe of the 


Rules they preſcribe to others.” For the fir 


thing! my Gentlemen would perſuade we, her 
'T would or-not, was; that my 'Sonl in the inſtant 


-of Separation, - fiw herſelf ſeated cn the pined 
"Glakd., As I udged*it unfitting/to begin with 
them*by apalpable' ContradiQtionz I made an: 
wer,” That the'Separation was- performed f0 
heedleſly,” 1 had no Time to make that Obſervs- 
tion, : What Tfaid-was true, and- was alſo the 
left diſsbliging' Anfwer I could find ; for 1 per- 


 fetly remembred,” and was throughly convinc'l 


of what I had lately read in 2. Stenon the great 

Anatomiſt, who wasa great admirer of 2M. Def: 
Cartes, and look'd upon him as the ingenious 
Contriver of a Novel Man, but ſhew'd and prov'd 
by ocular Demonſtration , this 24ar of his 2 
quite different Creature from that which God 
Created”: And that the pineal Gland has not the 
Situation, much lefs is capable of thoſe Motions 
attributed to it, ' upon that Hypotheſis, That = 
Vellels 
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Veſſels with which it is encompaſſed, are not 


Arteries, which might ſupply it with the Matter 
of the Animal Spirits, as 2. Deſcartes ſuppoſes 


but only Veins, that by conſequence the Honour 


and Priviledge it has given it, of being the 
Cloſer of the Soul; is without Foundation ; and 
that perhaps it deſerves not to be advanced 
( upon any more conſiderable Employ it has ) 
above the other Glands, whoſe Office is uſually 


_ ofno great Importance in an Azimal Body. 


Theſe were my Thoughts,thangh I kept them 


' tomy ſelf ; and I was deſirous, as much as poſ- 


fible, to accompany them in their Sentiments. 


I firſt obſerved to tiem how Digeſtion was per» 


formed in my Body, though my Soul was abſent, 
by the only Vertue of that Acid Humor in the 


Stomach, which, by the Agitation of its inſen- 


ſible Parts, diſſolves Meats no otherwiſe than 


Aqua Forts diſſolves Metals: How the moſt 


ſubtle Parts, ſeparated from one anether, made 


a Cream-like Liquor, called the Chyle : How the 


Periſtaltique Motion -of the Guts ſerved to drive 
down the groſſer Parts, and to give admit- 
tance to the Chyle into the Yene Latex of the 
Meſentery, through the imperceptible' Pores , 
proportioned to the Figure of the Particles the 
Cbyle's compoſed of ;: How upon the Heats ſtay- 
ing in my Heart, juſt as before, the Blood per- 
formed its circular uſual Conrſe, continuing all 
the conſequent Effects, ſuch as Nutrition, and 
the ſound Conſtitution of the Limbs, placed at 
the greateſt Diſtance : How, in ſhort all the Mo- 
tions were carried on, by the only Clockwork of 
the Machine. | | 

And here the Sticklers for the old Philoſophy 


muſt not reſent the Compliance I uſed on this 


E 3 Occaſion z 
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Occaſion; for if all that was abſolutely falſe, it 


conld never haye þeen true in this preſent Jun- ||. 


 Rure, ſeeing my Body was not corrupted, tho 
 mySoul had left it ; but if the Motion and Cir: 
culation of the Humours once had ceaſed, - it muſt 
of neceſſity -have- been corrupted : Whence it 
follows, That ſuppoſing my Soul ſeparate from 
my Body, as I do then ſuppoſe it was, it is plain 
that all the Motions were performed, and per- 
| formed only by their Dependance on the Diſpo- 
dition of the Machine. 

At laſt we thought of ſetting ont : 1 ask'd 
then what Names and Titles of, Dignity or 
Reſpec Souls uſed to treat each other with in 
their Spirituzl Converſation ; for that Souls 
being in French of the Feminine Gender, I was 
gnilty all-a-long of an Abſurdity, in calling the 
. Soul of 24. by the Name of A4onfteur, yet I 
durſt not uſe Madam nor Mademoiſelle. As 
for you ( ſaid. I to Father Merſennus's Soul ) I 
may eaſe my ſelf of that Trouble for the future, 
by uſing your Reverence; ſo you may, ſaid he, 
by addreſſing M S Soul with your qt 


both Titles are all-a-mode in Italy, and arriv 
from thence in Frazce. But trouble not. your 


Head about it, we continue the ſame Names we 


hadin the World when in our Bodies, 4. Deſ- 
cartes is MA. Deſcartes ſtill ; this Gentleman is what 
he was before; I am called Father AMerſennu, 
as you are 44-—, for we Carteſians are a little 
Platonical in the Buſineſs, With Plato what's a 
Man? He's a Soul that makes uſe of a Body: 
And.you may call to Mind a Particular Paſſage 
. among others'in Carteſins his Method, where he 
ſays, * Examining with Attention what I was, 
** 2nd that I could conceive my Body to be no- 
=f | T ** thing 
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«thing and on the contrary, if I did ſub- 

n- FN. fiſt a Moment without thinking, I had no 

of < Reaſon to believe I had an Exiſtence in that 

r- | © Moment I conceived I wasa thing, or a 

{& | «© Subſtance, whoſe whole Nature and Eſſence 

it **did meerly conſiſt in thinking ; ſo that my 

m | * ſelf (I mean my Soul, by whoſe means only I 

nf} <am, whatlam ) my ſelf, I fay, is a thing 

r-" © wholly diſtin&t from my Body. And I wonder 

- | ( added Father Merſennus) the Philoſophers and 
School- Drvines have eſcaped this Paſſage, and have 

dF not before this ranked it in the Catalogue of his 

r | pretended Errors ; eſpecially ſince 4. Arnauld 

n | reflected on it by the by. But let's be gone, faid 

$} he, and let's make haſte, we have loſt a whole 

$ } half Hour already ; Time's very precious: And 

e F with that he Soars upin the Air. with the Soul of 

IF the old Gentleman, and I without any more De- 

Murs, ſt out to follow them. 

I 

| 

| 
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PART. IL 


HE Weather was very ſerene, the 

Air extreamly clear, the Moon was 

in the Full, and the Stars glittered, 
 methought, in an extraordinary 
manner, which made me wonderful impatient 
to contemplate thoſe Glorious Bodies more nigh 
them, whoſe Splendor, Vaſtneſs, Number and 
Order have been thought a Subjet of Admira- 
tien by all Ages, the worthieſt Obje& of the 
Study and Meditation of Philoſophers, and molt 
ſenſible Proof of the Dzvinizy; notwithſtanding 
which ,, my Guides cauſed me to -make a Halt 
ppon the Pinnacle of a Tower, raiſed far _— 

= | he 
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the reſt of the Town, to obſerve the Nature of 
the Air of that low Region, and the Parts of 
which it is compoſed. Come on ( ſays my old 
Gentleman ) you ſhall know by your own Expe- 
rience, the Truth of Deſcartes his Sentiments, 
in the Explication of Natural Beings. Remem- 
ber what he ſays in his fourth Book of Principles, 
that the Air is only an Amaſs of branched and 
ragged Parts, of the third Element, extreamly 
ſmall, ſever?d from one another, and floating in 
the middle of the Balls of the Second Element, 
whoſe Motions they obey. See how the Parts of 
the Firſt Element are mingled through the whole, 
and fill up all the Intervals the little Globules 
and the branch'd Parts leave betwixt them ; how 
the Fluidity of this Body, as well as all other 
we call Liquids, conſiſts in the Motion of its . 
inſenſible Parts, which have an indifferent T'en- 
dency to any Side ; for being they are all in 
Motion, and have moſtly quite different Deter- 
minations, we may readily conceive two things: 
Firſt, That upon a Liquid Body*s ceaſing to be 
confined and bounded by a Solid one, it muſt 
diffuſe itſelf on every Side, ſince it's Parts are in 
a Motion every way. Secondly, That upon a 
folid Body?'s offering to paſs through, finding all 
the Parts in Motion, it eaſily makes a-Separation 
fince, to-do this, tis only requiſite to give them 
different Determinations inſtead of thoſe they 
had before; it being certain that when Bodies, 
and eſpecially ſmall ones, are in Motion, a Mo- 
tion ſo different as that in which the little Parts 
are found, *tis the eaſieſt thing in Nature to give 
them new Determinations, and by conſequence 
to divide a Liquid Body , and paſs through 
Kt Theſe two Phznomena's then of a Liquid 

| Body, 
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Body, being explain'd io cleverly and fo intel- 


ligibly as you ſee they are, by the Principles of 
Philoſophy 3 the Gentlemen Philoſophers of the 
Schools would have a great Sway over my Mind, 
if they would oblige me tp acknowledge Flu- 
idity for an abſolute Accident , diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Motion of the Inſenfible Parts of a 
Liquid Body. 

As much inclined as 1 was to defend the In- 
tereſts of the ola Philoſophy, I muſt own this 
Reaſoning, joyned with that I aw my lf, 
made great Impreſſion on my Mind ; for though 
I could perceive no ſuch Thing as the little Glos 
| bulesof the Second Element, of which he talk'd,' 
-and which was a meer. Illuſion of a Soul intoxi- 
cated, as much as poſſible, with the Ideas and 
Prejudices of Catteſianiſm ; yet I was forced to; 
Acknowledg in the Air thoſe little inſenfible 
Parts looſe and dilingaged of one another, that 
undoubtedly. conſtitute all Liquid Bodies. 1 
plainly ſaw that ſubtle Matter which Ariſtotle 
himſelf acknowledged under the Name of  Erhe- 
7ial Matter, and taught to be diſperſed through- 
outthe World, in a moſt rapid Motion. There- 
upon I could not diſallow that plain Explication 
he had made of the Properties of a Liquid Body : 
And I muſt grant, That were Deſcartes*s Phils- 
lofophy as reaſonable in all its Parts as this, I 
might be a little tempted to turn Carteſian, with- 
out troubling my ſelf to diſpute the Globules 
with him of the Second Element, or offering ſuch 
ether Doubts and Scruples as then came into my 
Mind ; with entire Submiſſion I complemented 
 Upan all the reſt, both theſe Companions of my 
Kb ; that is to ſay, upon the, ſubtle Iarter, 

| on that branchy Matter, which 1 my" in 
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their Language without more ado, the datter of 
the Firſt and Third Element, T1 much applauded 
their Explication of Fluidity, and commended 
it for its Neatneſs and Simplicity 5 but a little 
Adventure turned the Diſcourſe, and had like 
to have ſpoiled the Fruit of all my former Com- 


plaſance. 


There was on the top of the Tower on 
which we lighted, a kind of a Twirl that was in 
the Nature of a Weather-Cock, about ſeven 
Inches Diameter ; its Subſtance was of Plate of 
Steel, very thin and light ; its Sails were exa- 
aly equal, and the Pin on which it tarn'd, 
{mooth and poliſh'd : So that the gentleſt Gale of - 
Wind ſet it a going, and at the ſame time 
turn'd about a bent Iron Rod ( for the obſerv- 
ing the point of the Wind ) whoſe end made 
the Axis to the Twirl. It fortun'd that a Soldjer 
of a S«itz Regiment that quartered in the Town, 
diſcharg'd his Musket in the Air : It was loaded 
with two Bullets, one of which as it flew, but 
juſt glanc*d upon the end of one of the Flyers of 
the Twirl : And yet impreſ$'d ſo conſiderable a 
Motion as laſted a long time. The Bullet con- 
tinu'd its Motion almoſt in a right Line, and 
went very near as far and as ſwift, as the other 
Bullet that never . touch'd upon the Weather- 
cock. | I had good Reaſon to take notice of that 
laſt Circumſtance. Father Merſennus ſlipt not 
that occaſion to demonſtrate to me another of 
M. Deſcartes's Principles. You ſee ( ſaid he ) 
theſe Flyers; if that Ball had not ſlanted upon 
one of them in paſſing, ſeeing there is not any 
breeze of Wind, do you think they would have 
left that quiet Poſture they were in, and turn'd 
themſelves about ? No certainly (7 _— ) 

The 
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The poſture they were in a Moment ſince, conld 
Never have been chang'd for that they are in at 
preſent, but 'by the aſliſtance of ſome External 
Cauſe that has made that alteration, But now 
( added he) that they are in a direcly contrary 
State, do you believe they could quit the ſame, 
without the determination of ſome other Cauſe 
that ſhould deſtroy their Motion, as the Bullet 
did their Reſt ?. Father ( ſaid I) that Queſtion 
ſeems more difficult than the other to reſolve: 
I have heard it always held, as an unqueſtionable 
Axiom, That every Body, whilſt it is in Motion, 


teads to its Repoſe as to its end. We'll grant 


you ( reply'd be ) that Philoſophick Banterage 


every Body, whilſt in Motion, has a tendency 


to reſt, as to its end. A Body is endu'd with 
Reaſon and a Will, firſt to have an end, and 
then to make unto it. But if that Propoſition 1s 
capable of receiving any tolerable meaning, 1t 
ſays no more than this, That in the ſituation 
and diſpoſition Bodies have among, themſelves in 
the World, ſenſible Bodies that are moy'd d6 
truly loſe their Motion by Degrees, upon the 
oppoſition - they receive from other Bodies, to 
which it is communicated, and at length they 


reſt. For if nothing did deſtroy that State of 


Motion it would laſt for ever, by the ſame Rule, 
that if nothing did diſturb the reſt of 'a Body, 
it would always remain immoveable. - And this 
It is of which I kad a defire to convince you, 
by the Example of this little Wind-mill, For- 
tune has preſented us. 
Suppoſing this Gimcrack had turn'd in 
the midſt of: Water, as it does in the midſt of 
Air, it is a: plain Caſe, it's Motion would 
quickly have been deſtroy'd by the great -=_ 
ance 


*; 
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ſtance the Water would haye made. If twoof 
its Sails had been -Ionger, larger and heavier, 


than the other two, the Motion had ceas?'d ſoon- 


er:yet : Becauſe that inequality would: have been 
inother Cauſe of a more forcible Reſiſtance. 
Again, if you add to this, that the Pin on which 
jt turns had been: thicker, as alſo ruſty and un- 
poliſh'd, the Motion had been loſt ſtill ſooner, 
for the ſame Reaſon. But becauſe it ſtands in 
Air, and in Air that's very fine ; becauſe it Sails 
are exactly pois'd, and its Axis ſlender, ſmooth 
and poliſh'd, the Reſiſtance that it finds is leſs, 
and the Motion ſo much greater, and longer it 


 wHl laſt. Whence we may thus condlude: Much 
| Reſiſtance deſtroys much Motion'; a leſs Reſi- 


ſtance deſtroys leſs ; and a leſſer yer, deſtroys 
a leſſer Motion ſtill; and fo on: Hence, if 
there was no Reſiſtance at all, the Motion would 


"not flag, but continne always ; hence as a Body 


would maintain its 'Reſt, unleſs 'an external 
Canſe diſturbed it in the Poſſeſſion of that State, 
ſo a Body would continue its Motion, as long, as 
it ſhould meet no Moleſtation in it.- So then, 
the great Principle of 714. Deſcartes is eſtabliſh'd, 
That a Body of its own Nature ſtays always in 
the Capacity it is plac'd; if it is at reſt *twil 


always reſt; if it is of a Triangular Figure it 


wilt be of a Triangular Figure always; if it is 
in Motion it will for ever be ſo : But for the ret 
this Principle is not peculiar to Deſcartes, Galt- 
lexs before him, Gafſendus, Hobbes, Manignan, &c. 
ſuppoſeit true. And Lremember likewiſe, Thar 
in making my Colle&ions for my Commentartes 
upon Geneſis, where I have introduced an inft- 


nite Number of Philological, Philoſophical ard 


Aſtronomical Differtarions. ] have remarked more 
| Ke LOR 


. ; 4 


than one Place in Ariſtotle, where he either 
teaches or. ſuppoſes the fame Dod@rin ; and 
Vaſques one of 'the ſubtleſt of the School! Philofe- 
phers has proved it at large, - as to the concern of 
Motion : It may however be faid, that no one 
ever carried it to that Pitch, and uſed it ſo dex. 
tronſly, -and with that Advantage as Deſcartes; 
and thence it was that particular Difference and 
Honour was Paid him rather than to others upon 
that reſpect. ie 209 = 

I am much of your Opinion ( 7 returned, ) 
That General Principle is without Controverke 
one of thoſe, - the Mind of Man admits without 
offering' Violence. to itſelf; and the Difficulty 
that is found;;in applying it to Bodies, confe- 
dered in Motion, proceeds only from that falſe 
Idea, ſo-commonly received, of what we call 
Modes in'Phitoſophy, and from our conceiting 
Motion as a poſitive being, and Reſt as its Prive- 
riow, though neither Motion is a Being, nor Reſt 
the Privation of a Being, - but one and the other 
- are different and contrary States, of which a 
Body Natural is capable. - But, . Reverend Father, 
this Whirl-gig here has raiſed a Scruple in me, 
of which Pd fain diſcharge my Conſcience ; it 
is grounded: on another Principle of Deſcartes, 
concerning which you may call to mind, if you 
pleaſe, that the Ball that touch'd the Sail, ſeeing 
it but glanced upon it, loſt nothing, or next to | 
nothing of its Motion, that it had fo far pre-£un 
ferved, and we ſaw it arrive to its Journey's ot t 
End as ſoon as ( at leaſt was but a Trice behind B-11 
- hand with ) the other that never touched at all; 
and on the other Hand impreſled a very conſider- BPlac 
able” Motion on the Engine : For- whether we ou 


meiſtre the Quantity of the Motion, by the gs" of 
an 
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,Eforeof his World? That God in the Creation pyye, 2. 
; of the World, or Matter, created -at the ſame privc. p.37s 
Time in it a definite Quantity of Motion, or *- 72 
Tranſport ( as he himſelf ſtyles it ) from one 7 * 


Compaſs of the Body moved; or whether we 
meaſure it by the largeneſs of the Space traverſed 
by the Body, in thoſe innumerable Circles it 


deſcribed, ſpight of the Refiſtance of the medguis 


wherein it turned :' Or likewiſe whether we con- 
ſider the ſwiftneſs of the Motion, it is manifeſt 
the Ball communicated much- more Motion. to 
the other Body than it loſt itfelf : And on the 
contrary, granting the ſuppolitton you havejuſt 
made unto my Hands, to demonſtrate a Propo- 
fition of Deſcartes; I mean, that the Sails had 
been unequally ballanc'd; and of a different Big- 
neſs, that the Axle had been Grofs, unſmoorhz . 
or ruſty, and that the Ball: had grazed oh oh& 
of the Sails lefs-obliquely. than it Uid, it is cer- 
tain, in theſe Circumſtances the Ball had foft 
much more of its'{wiftneſs and its Motion, yet 
wonld have impreſs'd or communicated much 
les than it hath at preſent. What now's be- 
come of thoſe grand Principles of 2. Deſcartes? 
that a Body at the ſame inſtant: that it moves 
another, communicates exattly fo much Motion 
toit as it loſes, and preciſely loſes the ſame 
Quantity it communicates ; for here the Bullet 
communicates a great deal, bur loſes little; and 
wthe other Syppoſition it loſes mach, and com- 
municates but little : What now becomes of thoſe 
mighty Axioms that lay the Foundation of his 
Phyſicks, and ſupport the whole Frame and Strn- 


Place to another, which is always the ſame with- 
out Increaſe or Diminution, although the Parts 
of which the World's compoſed, have fometimes 
more 
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amore and: ſometimes leſs of it 5 foraſmuch x 
what is loſt in me, is of Neceſlity received inty 
another : - That God is the univerſal Cauſe of al 
the Motion in the World: That the Creature 
haveno Pretence'to its Production, and can only 
determine that produced already; &c. For if ; 
Body communicates more than it has in it ſelf, 
God or the Body it ſelf muſt needs produce tt 
overplus of the new; and if a Body loſes more 
than it communicates, that which is loſt and not 
communicated, - :muſt of neceſſity. be annihilated 
And this is fufficient to demonſtrate that 
Quantity of Motion is not always tlie ſame in'the 
"World, but on the contrary it increaſes and de 
creaſes every Moment. In a'Word, we ſce herfif 1 
a-conſiderable-Part of Matter: put; into a rapullff þ 
Motion thatthefore had none at all: : I will ſup 
poſe it was in an Equiibrium, and that a little x 
thing would turn the Scales ; that will not diff j; 
our. Buſineſs, it will ſtill be true to ſay, there j; 
anew Tranſport communicated to'a large Quan 
tity of Matter : That that Tranſport -is nf 55 
ſmall one, fince.it carries a great deal of Mattafſ-h; 
through a great deal of Space; yet notwithſtandy he 
ing the'Ball hath not loſt the leaſt imaginable,ſeehÞ ti, 
ing it is carried as far,and as ſwift, within aTriflk m 
as it would have-been if it had communicate hx 
noneat all. But that which ſeemed of moſt Imiff fr 
portance was, the Immutability of God, that wiſ-ſee 
intereſſed in this Aﬀair : For the Reaſon wh 
A. Deſcaries was ſo zealous to preſerve the ſam we 
Quantity of Motion to a Grain, was becauſ ud 
God”s unchangable. See where this Trifie novff Vo 
has led us ? But what a Miſchief would it be, uf for 
this petty Inſtance overturning the Principle df em! 
the Quantity of Motion, ſhould ſhatter all þ we 
even 
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Seven fine Fules of Motion Deſcartes has eſta- 
bliſhed with ſo exaQt a Calculation ? Mean while 
they all take it for granted, and ſubſiſt but on 
the Conrteſie of that Suppoſition z however he 
makes no Scruple to conclude his Explication 
with this remarkable Paſſage, All this is ſo evident 
it needs no Demonſtration. © 


leaſt with ſome Pretence of Reaſon ſay, 24. Deſ- 
partes here has weakly maintained his Reſolution, 


avoiding, above all things, a too heady - for- 
ng wardnefs in his Determinations,” and the eſta- 
bliſhing any: Principle, without examining of 
It with all poſſible Diligence, and upon greater 
'F Evidence than the moſt palpable Demonſtrations 
on in Geometry afford ; of having fo ſtri& an Eye 
-vy in every thing, and of making ſo exact an Anas 
lyſis of all the Propoſitions he advanc'd, that he 
08 might be certain nothing could eſcape him 3 for 
"Shad he guarded himſelf with theſe Precautions, 
© before he propoſed his DoQrin concerning Mo- 
tion, your Wind-mill, and an hundred Inſtances 
cy might have come in to his Head, and probably 
 lavealtered his Opinion, at leaſt prevented him 
from ſaying, Theſe things were all ſo evident they 
uy ſeemed 10 need no Demonſtration. 

" Tforeſaw that this Diſcourſe would not reliſh 
well with my Companions; and I am ſure my 
J 4d Blade began already to repent him of his 
Vouching for me to Father Merſennus, as a Per- 


; Of embraced Carteſianſm. The Good Father how- 
8} ver gently reply'd, That he had obſeryed three 
F Things 


ry that he made in his Stove in Germany, when he ,, , ps 
fy thereþegan to play the Philoſopher ;, I mean, of ;« 5 


if fon that with an implicit head-ſtrong Reſolution - 
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-. But not to loſe Time in drawing other Infe- Port. 2. 
A rences, methinks, my Reverend Father, I may at Princip. 
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Things m my Diſcourſe, a little Malignity in la 
my Reflections, abundance of falſe Prejudice that vi 
ſtil-ſuck by me, whatever Aſſurance [ had given w 
to the- contrary , and ſome Difficulties at theſſ ta 
Bottom; for the clearing of which. it, was conve-ſſ in 
nient to diſcourſe Carteſws : But let them ( ſaidſ}a « 
be) ſeemas Big and as, Frightful as they can ſth 
. they will preſently diſappear, upon-bis converſ.{Sy 
ing with you ;. Ihave experienced it an hundregſ$ 
Times. No Man was ever more troubleſome] me 
to-him in Queſtions-than my Rlf,, which I us'dnv 
59 make on all- Qccafions, even till 1 wearie|] thi 


© him. - TheſeDifficulties once I;thought inexplhſſve 


_ cable ; but one: Letter; of-abouta-Page he wrotz] dit 
me, diſperſed al my Doubts, and-gave'me mor Fr 
Light into the Mafters then iniHand, - than thy] Ic: 
entire Volumes:of other Men; 4 much expecte{f] va 
the! Reproach. of Prejtidice, for'that's the ordiz}} Bo 
nary Refuge of Carteſ24,) and: thetGentlemen hij] tha 
Diſciples, when they. find themſelves prefd aff fer 
litye'bome:- Iyjrged however that Point no fun] for 
ther to. him; . I only excuſed my: ſelf-from theff con 
Malignity he charged upon my 'Refletions, andy to | 
upon the Hopes he gave me of the Solution off mc 
my Difficulties: þy.: 4. Deſcartes, -( 1 rejoyr'd) by 
You exceedingly rejoyce me, Reverend Father] tho 
for 1 am a Cartg2h in my Heart, though I an the! 
not. a throngh' pac 'd one in my,Mind, - wanting] © \ 
ſafficient Light toextricate, my:Doubts, whit] bef 
the: Reading the Baoks of that Great "Man has} and 
raiſed in me; bnt4 have a finceregtove for Truth; 4 
and aſſure your fl£f, I ſhall wholly reſign my {elf ſure 
up ante her, ſo foon as 24, Deſcartes ſhall preſent] tho! 
her to me. _. IP Eye 
After that Proteſtation, which ſeemed a little] tin 
to reinſtate me in their good OQponion , weſſlaltc 
pt ih launch'dJ' 
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inf launch'd again : And it will-ntot be amiſs to ad- 


if viſe my Reader here, : this once for all, That 
ep whatever Room theſe Harangues and Diſputes 
hel take up upon the Paper, they laſted but one fingle 
el inſtant, ſince ſeparate Spirits entertain each other 
41a quite different way from that they uſe when. in 
nf the Body, whoſe Tongue pronounces but: one 
{.0Syllable at a Time ; one Spiritual Word that a 


eq Separate Soul ſhall ſpeak unto another Soul; 1s © 


nel more full: and-expreſlive than a thouſand pro- 
4] donnced'or written : And fince my taking of 
ed tins Yoyage I have made a World of fine Diſco- 
I»J yeries, for the explaining the Way that Angels 
i] diſcourſe together ; I queſtion not. but to be in 
Print ſome Time or other upon that Occaſion : 
bil confeſs I ſhall {peak many Things that for 
oj want of Uſe: will not be underſtood ; but my 
I Book may find no leſs a Welcome and Eſteem for 
BI that, but rather the good Fortune Books of 24y- 
4] ferious Divinity have met with, that have! been 
ri for ſome Time the only ones in Faſhion, re- 
x1 commended meerly by their being unintelligible 
dj to thoſe that read them, and pretending to be 
xj mderſtood by the Compoſers ; for it is known 
)| by too manifeſt Experience, the Authors of 
| thoſe. Books are not always ſuch mighty Saints as 
if they would ſeem. 431 

oF We parted then from the Top of the Tower, 
kÞ before the Inſtrument deſiſted from its turning, 
Sand we ſteered towards the Globe of the 
; | Hoo : My Soul perceived an unſpeakable Plea- 
ff fare to ſcud it in the Air, and to wander in 
{i thoſe vaſt Spaces, ſhe conld only travel with the 
Eye before, when united with the Body ; that 
ef Minded me of a former Delight I had ſometime 
ef aited in my Sleep, in dreaming that I whipt 
(| | F 2 through 
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through the Air, without ever touching Ground, 


above which I thought my ſelf exalted: many 
Yards. > 7 174 

 .We met upon. the Road vaſt Troops of 
eparate Souls , of all Nations, Laplanders , 
Firtanders, Brachmans; and I then remembred 
what'I had read in ſeveral Books, That the Se- 


cret of ſeparating the Soul and Body was known 


among thoſe People. But about fifry Leagues 
on this ſide that Planet, there 1s a. Region very 
well ſtock'd, eſpecially with Philoſophers, and 
thoſe Stoicks for the generality : And quite from 
that Place tc my Arrival at the Globe of the Iooy 
I deſcryed how ſwingingly Hiſtory belies an 


Infinite Number: of Perſons , that it ſuppoſes 


dead, like other Men ; though, in truth, they 
are no more Dead than A. Deſcartes himſelf. | 
ſhall diſcourſe with ſome of them as I go 
along. | NE + 159 
The 24007 has an Atmoſphere-like the Earth, 
that by a moderate Computation may amount to 
tree French Leagues. in height. As we were 


. Jait ready to ſtrike Sail, we made a good Di- 


ſtance from us, three Souls that held a very ſeri- 
ons Conference together ; we judged they might 
be Souls of Conſequence, by the deference many 
others in their Retinue ſeemed to pay them: 
Upon our enquiring who they were, we-under- 


ſtood they were Socrates, Plato and Ariſtotle, 


that were met in Conſult, for the Publick In- 
tereſt ; for that being adviſed by certain News 
from our World, That the Yenetians had beaten 
the Turks, not only out of Ancient Peloponeſm, 
but alfo the Famons City of Athens, where here- 
tofore theſe three Philoſophers had made ſo great 
a Figure; they hd reſolved in their _ 
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ſo ſoon as any' Noble YVenetian's Soul ſhould arrive 
in theſe Quarters, to petition her to recom- 
mend their Intereſt toGeneral24oriſrni and the Re- 
publick*s Conſideration ; To require the replacing 
the Statues the Athenians had erected to them ; 
To re-eſtabliſh the Academy and the Lyceum 
with all their Priviledges, ard to reſtore the 
Marbles in the Pryraneum, whereon was engra- 
ven the Juſtification of Socrates, with the Exe- 
crations charged on Anytzs and HMelitzs his Accu- 
fers: Andin caſe they ſhould puſh their Con- 
queſts as far as Macedonia , to have as great 
regard for Stagyra, at preſent Liba nova, as 
Alexander the Great had formerly on the account 
of his Maſter 4rifetle, whoſe Country that was. 
I am ſurprized, ſays Father Merſennus, to ſee 
theſe Philoſophers ;, I never heard any Mention of 
them here, nor did ] ever meet them in all my 
Travels : It is true, I have obſerved in my Com- 
mentaries upon Geneſis, That Plato and Triſme- 
ſts uſed to quit their Bodies, the better to 
contemplate the Sovereign Good ; and. that 
Socrates, as Alcibiades relates in Plato, had from 
Time to Time ſuch ſort of Extaſies : *Tis true 
alſo, Inever took Ariſtotle for ſo great a Fool 
as to throw himſelf headlong into Euripes, for 
the Madneſs and Deſpair of being unable to 
comprehend the Flux and Reflux of the Sea : - And 
many things I have read in that Philoſopher, in- 
duced me to ſuſpe& he knew the Myſtery of Se- 
paration; but I never thonght to inform my felt. 
whether theſe Gentlemen made uſe of it to pre- 
yent their Dying, You'll ſee ( he added} that 
as M. Deſcartes has determined to put the Project 
of his World in Execution, that he framed while 
le lived on Earth, fo 7lato will reſolve upon the 
F 3 Undertaking 
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Undertaking that of his Repablick,. which we 
ſhall ſee fix*d ſomewhere in thoſe Valt and Defart 


Spaces above the Heavens, where he will convoy 


a Colony of Separate Souls, to conſtitute his 
Government. 

That ſuppoſed ( ſaid my old Gentleman ) Lu 
cian had but il Intelligence from the other 
World, ſince in his Dialogues of the Dead he of- 
ten talks of Socrates as a Man that hadpaſled the 
Stygian-Lake in Caron's Boat, and as an old Inha- 


bitant of ZZ. But what, Gentlemen ( ſaid 1) 


do you ſay of our Modern Luciar,. I mean the 


Author of the New Dialogues of the Dead, that 


without farther Ceremony places. Monſieur Deſ- 
cartes in Hell, and brings him on the Stage 
difcourſing with the pretended Demetrius of of 


_ covy? 1s it reaſonable to think, That Author, 
upon his entertaining us in that Work with ſome 


pretty Things, and diverting us with an abun- 
dance of choice Hiſtorical Obſervations, tothink, 
I fay, under that Shelter he had Right to put off 
all the Frolicks of his Imagination, without any 
regard to Truth? To place 24. Deſcartes in Hell, 
at the ame Time he's above the Heavens, is not 
this ( to expreſs my ſelf in the Quodlibetique 
Style of our Friend 2A —-—) Aberrare tot 
Calo? Je 
In the interim we ſaw the three Philoſophers 
advance towards us: ?Tis known they were three 


| of the fineſt Gentlemen, that have bore that 


Character in Antiquity, and that they have al- 
ways been diſtinguiſhd from that Raſcality of 
Sophiſts and Cynicks that generally were meer A 
arews, and only purchaſed the Reputation of 
Sages at the Expence of the moſt abuſive Extra- 
Vagances. Socrates made the Addreſs, and in : 
5; mo 
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ceived we were of France, not only becauſe we 
came that Road, but alſo that he ſaw in us [the 
Character and Gerizs of the Nation 3 which Peo- 
ple was the moſt polite at preſent in the World ; 


.| that though he had bur little Commerce with ozr 


World, he had yet enough to be certified of that 
Particular. He demanded the Occafion of our 
Voyage, and where we were a going. 

Father Merſennus took the Word, and made 


F anſwer, We were upon a Viſit to a Friend of 


ours, that lived at a vaſt Diſtance z that we were 


| happy in timing our Yoyage ſo exaaly, as to 


have the Opportunity of paying our moſt hum- 
ble Reſpects to thoſe Perſonazes, that have given 


Renown and Glory to Antiquity, and whoſe 


Names after the Tra&t of two thouſand Years 
were ſtill acknowledged and held Venerable by 


all the Nations in the Earth. 


'Tis believed below we are dead, ſaid Socrates, 
True ( replyed Father Merſennus ) and I my felt 
was guilty of that Univerſal Miſtake : ' But here 
are two Gentlemen ( continued he) meaning us, 


that are ſtil] Inhabitants of the /ower World, and 


who will undeceive it as to that Particular. I 
ſhall not be ſorry, for my part, anſwered he z 
and it would not be amiſs to acquaint the People 
there, That the Soul of a Pho/opher, ſuch as I 
am, ſtaid not to be diſmiſſed from the World by 
the Decree of a Faction! of Corrupt Judges , 
and the Clamours of a Multitude, incenſed by 


.the Envy and Buffoonry, of a Coxcomb of a 


Comedian, Hear the State of the Matter ; well 
knowing the Rage and Popularity of my Ene- 
mies, I thought it not. worth while to ſtay, but 


. quitting my Body, I gave Orders to my Familiar 


F 4 "3... ono 
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moſt obliging manner told us : He eafily per-_ 
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Spirit, to enter. in my Room, and to put a good 
Face upon the Buſineſs to the End ; being more 
Secure of his Performance than my own, whats 


ever Conſtancy and Reſolvedneſs I found in my 


ſelf. He aQted his part to a Tittle ; and 1 ſcarce 
think *tis yet forgotten in the World, what 
Conſtancy appeared both in my Looks and 
Words, when the Sentence of my Death was 
heard pronounced ; with what Undauntedneſs | 
was feen to take from the Executioner the Hem: 
Jock-potion that poiſoned my Body, and the 


Fury of my Accuſers, that were ready to burſt 


with Malice, to ſee me a Philsſopher to the laſt. 


It is true (7 replyed ) that laſt Action of your 


Life has procured you a vaſt eſteem among P0- 
ſterity to this Day, and I queſtion whether it 
w1ll make for your Glory, for us to publiſh the 
true Matter of the Fatt, as you have related 
it. No matter ( ſaid he ) I have ſtill a greater 
Love for Truth than.my own Glory, and. am 
more concerned for Her than for my ſelf. Moſt 
bravely anſwered (7 cryd) and worthy of your 
ſelf ; That one Sentence is worth all the Oration 
your Demoz harangued your Friends with, to 
comfort them in your Death, and I am reſolved 
it ſhall loſe nothing of its Value in the Carriage, 
If one fine Wit of our World had but heard it, 
he would certainly have canonized you for't ; he, 
I ifay, that in reading your Story, was much put 
to't to forbear an Invocation, and crying Sane 
Socrates ora pro zobis ( That Extravagance is 
known to be Eraſmus's, and Socrates himſelf 
thought it very impertinent. ) 

Ariſtotle next obliged us to diſabuſe the World 
of thoſe falſe Reports, that were current of his 
Death ; ſome making him dye of the _ 
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others affirming he poiſoned himſelf; others 
again, That he drowned: himſelf in Ewripas ; 
theſe laſt came neareſt to the Truth. - He told 
us then, That being diſgraced, and baniſhed 
from the Court, upon Suſpicion he was dipt in 
the Conſpiracy of Calthene, his Friend, againſt 
Alexander, he retreated to Athens, where he 
opened his School of. Philoſophy z That he was 
there impeached of Atheiſm, as groundleſsly as 
Socrates, by a Prieſt of Ceres ; which obliged him 
to retire to Calcs : That one Day as he was 
taking a Turn upon the Bank of Eurips, and 
recollecting in his Mind the glorious Advantages 
he had loſt, of making his Fortune, ſeeing all 
his Hopes unravelled, that he was for ever diſ- 
carded from the Court, and diſcharged from 
Athens, the Melancholy that ſeiz'd him made 
him reſolve to leave the World; that, to 
that intent, he made uſe of the Secret e/Aſcu- 
lapius had left him, from whom he had the Ho- 
nour to deſcend in a Right Line by his Father 
Nicomachus, formerly Phyſician to his Majeſty 
King Amyntas, the Grand-Father of Alexander ; 
he made uſe of it, I ſay, to ſeparate himſelf 
from's Body, which he left in a Place where the 
Sea, in a high Tide, chanced to carry it ofE 
Upon the finding of his Body drowned, every 
one made his Conjecture : The Court, that un- - 
derſtood what Impreſſion Diſgrace would make 
upon the Spirit of a Courtier, whoſe Nature it 
is, more than may be ſuppoſed, upon Tempta- 
tion, to diſpatch themſelves out of the World, 
concluded very rationally on the Point ; but the 
Opinion of Ariftortle*s Diſciples carried it. - At 
that Time he was about explaining the Phaeno- 
menon of the Flux and Reflux of the Seas : = 
| | Z 
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had confeis?d contrary to his cuſtom, that he 
did not thronghly apprehend it - And that vex'd 
him to the heart. . Thence they readily concluded 
that the cauſe of his deſpair. One of them con- 
fidently proclaim'd it in ſeveral parts of Greece. 
And as if he had been behind him, when he 
threw himſelf in the water, added the words he 
ſpoke unto the Sea, juſt upon his jump; Since 
T can not comprehend thee, thou ſhalt comprehend me. 
The Aztitheſus ſeend very pretty. That gave 
Legs to the report, and by - that Paſſ-porrt it 
arriv'd to us. 


There is ſometking ſtrange.and new in theſe 


Particulars as. well as in the Story of Socrates. 
And many of the Circumſtances are left out in 
moſt of the Authours that have treated on this 
Subject. That encourages me to hope they'l 
meet with a kind Entertainment from the Pab- 
lick ; ſince tis this that now a days lifts onr 
Hiſtorians unto Reputation, and ſets *em above 
the common herd of Writers : And nothing 
takes fo mach as Paradox in Hiſtory ; ſince a 
Manuſcript that ſhall thwart the long receiv'd 


- Opinions of Mankind, is the only piece in 
faſhion, eſpecially, if landerous and inveRtive;and 


the Extracts ſent to the Compilers of the Holland: 
Journals, and the News of the Republick of Learning 
to advance the Rate of theſe Books,are filid with 
hardly any thing but rare and admirable Dif- 
coveries. But tis not on the faith of Manuſcripts 
E ground my Reports, things commonly ſubject 
to be queſtion'd, but on the Teſtimony of the 
Perſons mainly concern'd in the Hiſtory, and 
who have either done or ſuifer'd the thing there- 
in related. And I challenge all the Byrzets 1s 
England to evince me falſe in any thing, by all 


the Zftories of the Kingdom of the door. As | 


no == _ o:Q2 wo = tHyk © my OO Mii. . 
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As for Plate, he told us, It did not fo much trou- 
ble his Head, what were the Sentiments of 
Men concerning him, and thank't us for the 
offers of our Service that we made him : But 
Experience convinc'd us of the truth of Father 
Merſemmus's conjeaure, touching the Repablick ; 
and alſo that had his Kevererce been a little more 
converſant inithe Aﬀalrs of the Globe . of the 
A631, he would. have made no wonder at his 
nnding Plato and Aritetle thereabouts ; fince 
the Grit had effeQtually eſtabliſh'd his Republick 
there, and the ſecond his Lyceum, both which 
ye ſee geographically deſcrib'd in the Mapps of 
that Country, by- Father Grimaldus a Feſuit, one 
of the Notableſt Mathematicians of the Age. 
We have nothing of certainty as to Socrates's 
abode ; but *tis more than probable his ordinary 
Reſort is in his belov'd Diſciple Plato's Come» 
monwealth. 

-- After this little Entercourſe, as we were tak- 
mg leave of theſe Gentlemen, Socrates demanded 
what Friend it was we went ſo for to wait on ? 
Father Merſernus anſwer 'd, that it was Deſcartes : 
Deſcartes | ( reply'd Ariftotle ; ) What that mad 


8 Blade that came from the other World above 


thirty years ago ? He that was made the Owl 
of all the Philofophers, not able to endure him 
here, and that forc't him to ſeek out for other 
Quarters / Truly a very pretty Fellow, that to 
lave treated me ſo Bully-like, and with that 
difain I am told he did : Me, I ſay, that have 
been the Tutour to thegreateſt Prince and greateſt 
Conguerour that ever was ! Me, to whoſe Honour 
Philippe and- Olympias ereted Statues ! Me, that 
have taught Philoſophy in Athens, that have wrote 


ſo many Books and had a whole Regiment of Cone 


mentatours 
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A Uoyage fo the 
mentatours ! Me whoſe Words had *paſs'd 
long for Oracles, and the deciſions of the 
'Schools ; Me, in fine, that all the Philoſophers 
plume them ſelves as having gain'd unto their 
Party, and not willing, nor indeed daring to 
confeſs, I take the contrary fide ! I would fain 
ſee that bold Merchant venture on the Benches. [ 
have ſeen his Books and pity 'em. Would you gueſs 
( ſaid he ) turning haſtily to Socrates and Plato; 


. what 1s the firſt ſtep he would have his Wiſe men 


make, in order to his ſafer condu@ to the attain- 

ment of Truth ? He makes him doubt of every 

Thing, and bids him take for falſe the moſt ſelf- 

evident Propolition in the World, that Two and 
Fhree are Five, that the Whole, is greater than 

its Part, &c. Yon know Gentlemen, ſaid he, 

what work the World have made with him there- 

npon. For my par*t, I'd only ask the Gentle- 

man one Queſtion, Does he ſuppoſe a Man can 

doubt of every thing, or does he not ? If not, 

Why makes he it. the leading precepts of his 

Aﬀcthod ? For in point of Precept and Method, 

Tis neceſſary 'they be ſuch as can be put in Pra- 

Aice. If he does ſuppoſe it, how is it he more 

than once mantains in his deartations, and his 
Method, that the arguments of the Scepricks, 
which were next a kin to thoſe he brings to 

fetter us in doubts, were never capable of ſtagger- 
ing one ſingle perſon,that was 1n his Senſes as to 
thoſe apparent Truths? Does he think that thoſe 
he has to deal with, have loft their Senſes? Or 
does he imagine that the Arguments of the Scep- 
ticks would be more' efteual in his Mouth, or 
in his Writings than in theirs, whoſe only 
Deſign, for the generality, was to torture and 
plague the other Sophiſts and to make _— 
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Wozld of CarTEsius. 
ſport with thoſe as ſhould indeavour ſeripuſly to 


confute them ? But never dream'd of one fon- 
ur Deſcartes that ſhould one time or other 


Martial their Sophiſmzs in the Van of his 2dethod. -— 


- But now ſuppoſing 2. Deſcartes had induc'd 
me to doubt thatT wo and Three made Five ;and 
that the Whole was bigger than its Part ; I would 
fain know what Method he would take to rid 


me of this doubt, and to replace me in the Szatu _ 


quo . of certainty where I was before ? This 


could not be done without the aid-of another: 
Propoſition, more evident than the other ; which 


muſt ſerve to convince me, \ that what I began to 
doubt, was undoubtedly, not to be doubted of. 
Now what is with him that high and mighty 
Propoſition, that muſt brandiſh its Light on- all 
the reſt, and a&t the Sun among the other Stars ? 
Why: I think, therefore I am. For, ſays he, 
*is impoſſible to think unleſs I am. Moſt ad- 


mirably condluded ! And is it leſs impoſ- 


fible that Two and Three ſhould not be 
Five ; that the Whole ſhould not be bigger than 
its Part ; than 'tis impoſſible I ſhould be miſta- 
ken, unleſs I think, and that I ſhould think un- 
kfs Iam? If I conld bring my Mind to doubt 
once of the two firſt Propoſitions, ſhould I be 
much-pain'd to make queſtion of the third ? Or 
ifa Sceptick ſhould be ſo impudent to deny me 
thoſe, need he be more, to deny me this ? And 
ſhould not I find my ſelf equally impower®d to 
demonſtrate to him all the three ? Deſcartes in 
that procedure pretends to filence a Sceprick that 
challenges him to demonitrate any thing ; or to 
ſhew him the evidence of a Propoſition, himſelf 


pretends to have made him doubr of. The 


Sophiſ?, reſolv'd to deny the evidence of the m_ 
he” 


17 
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eſt Propoſition, baffles him: And ſo will I; telling 
| him, I ſtay'in the maze of Doubt into which he 
led me, and am like do to ſo, ſince the Propcſi- 
tion he brings to expedite me thence, 1s as 
blind and dark as thoſe which he made me boggle 
at: before. IN © 50 
But probably ( in purſuance of his humour) 
you are charm'd with the wonderful progrefs 
e makes in his following Method. RefleAing; 
fays my Great Philoſopher, upon that firſt Conlu- 
fron, -[ thirk, therefore I am.” F obſerve I am no 
other way  aſfur*d of the cettainty of it, than 
by having a'clear and. diſtin 1dca of what 
there affirm : So that I can take it for & general 
Rule, that whatever | can clearly and diftin&tly 
conceive, is true. But is this the peculiar of that 
favourite Propoſition, only 1 think therefore 
1 am? Suppoſing that Deſcartes had- lefr me' in 
the capacity was, and where I muſt be ſtill, 
in ſpight of Fate, as to the certainty of theſe 
Propoſitions Two and Three are five, the 
Whole is bigger than its Part ; might not I make 
the ſame refleftion on theſe Propoſitions as he 
makes on his ? And being not oblig'd to invent 
a Rule of Truth for the Gentleme;: Scepticks, but 
only for my Hf, which I mizht make uſe of 
in forming all my Jadgments, might not I be 
allow'd to- argne upon my Propoſitions as he 
does on his ? The reaſon why Tam aſcertain'd of 
theſe Propoſitions, that is; why I not only doubt 
not of them, but perceive, I cannot dottht of 
them,ifI wonld.is, that I have a clear and diſtin 
perception of what 1 there affirm : and ſeeing 
[ have ſuch an one, can I ſtill -doubt whether 1 
have or not ? When to have aad to judge I have, 
or rather to be ſenſible Thave it, is the felt 
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open, not only to the moſt ſubtle Sceprick, but 


 UWozldof Car TEs1uvus. 
fame a& of the Underſtanding. For in effe&, 
from thence it is; from my own Conſcience it is 
proceeds the impoſlibility of doubting of that 
Propoſition, two and three are five, as well as 


of that other, I think therefore, 1am, as all will 


agree that we are able to judge any whit nicely 
m ſuch Caſes. I might then equally from theſe 
and a thouſand other Propoſitions draw the f:me 
Inference, Deſcartes concludes from his, to make 
2 Rule of Truthion, What I clearly and diftintly 
gonceive 3s true, And it is as trifling as abfurd, 
to make the Certainty and Evidence of ſach ſort 
of Propoſitions, depend on the Certainty and 
Evidence of any other, ſince theyare thus certain 
and evident of themſelves, not from any thing 
prejudicate or antecedent to them. All of them 
ſtand on the ſame Square as to their Convidion, 
and nothing*s more unreaſonable or againſt the 
Rules of Method, than to go to prove them by 
one another : Hence it is they are called Imme- 
diate Propoſitions ; and even Deſcartes himſelf 
will own, That that General Principle, What 7 
tan diftinfHy conceive 1s true , is no ways a Rule of 
Truth for ſuch kind of Propoſitions; but that 
their Rule of Truth, 5. e. that which convinces 
me of their Truth, is, as 1 have been ſaying, 
the only Experience, and internal Senſe alone my 
Mind has of that Truth, at the inſtant of forming 
thoſe Propoſitions, 

- Ariflotle, whom the very Name of 24. Deſ- 
cartes*had put in Humor, * ſtaid not long in ſo 
pleaſant a Road, but purſued to puſh his Cri- 
ticiſms home. The greateſt Pleaſure ( ſaid he ) 
Thad in reading that admirable Piece, was to ſe 
a Man ſo foil, and perplex himſelf, as to lie 


FO 
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to the meaneſt Logician, that with three Grains 
of Wit and Senſe, knew how to inforce the 
Rules of Logick he has learn'd : With. that he 
run through his Method, his Meditations, and the 
firſt Part of bis Book of Principles, ſo as to let us 
know, he had attentively examined them. He 
ſhewed us, in preſenting the Order and Array 


of Deſcartes*s Propoſitions,that no Man ever went 


ſo prepoſterouſly to work as he, for the Invent- 
ing and Eſtabliſhing a Rule of Truth : For that 
after having made us doubt of all Things, and 
next, in this dark Paſlage introduced one Spark 
of Light, all that we can diftintly conceive 1s true; 

He preſently makes us ſuſpe& that again by Diſ- 
courſe drawn from his third Meditation. © But 
<* many things which before ſeemed evident, are 
© become again uncertain ; which has determin'l 


© me hitherto to queſtion, whether Two and' 


<< Three areFive : Hereupon it came into my 


« Mind, That poſlibly there was a God, that. 
« could have made me of ſuch a Compoſition, as i 


£61 might be impoſed upon in Things that ſeem 
<« moſt clear and evident : Andas often .as that 
B Thought recurs of the Power of God, it is 
<& ;mpoſlible for me not to own, bur thar, if he 
< pleaſed, he might eaſily have framed me fo, 
* 25 to be miſtaken in the Things I moſt clearly 
& conceive : But otherwiſe, upon my ſteady be: 
©< holding thoſe Things I diſtinaly conceive, | 
< am urged with ſo clear Conviction, as to be 
© unable to forbear exclaiming. Deceive me 
** who can ; It is impoſlible, ſo long as I think, 
© I ſhould not be, or that I ſhould not have been, 
< ſince itis true at preſent that I am; and per 
< haps it may be equally impoſſible that Two and 
** Three ſhoald not make Five, and fo of other 
wy ” TD 1995 
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« Things, wherein I ſee a' palpable 'Contradis 
& jon. And -indeed having.no inducement::tb 
« helieve there is a God, a Deceiver, and'inat 
«knowing as-yet- whether there bz any at all, 
*the Reaſon: that makes me doubtful, 'being 
&<-grounded but on'that Suſpicion" 15 but weak, 
*and, as I may iſo-ſay, 2feraphyſicul... But totake 
away this Doubt it ſelf, it is neceſſary to &p- 
& quire, - Whether there: is-.a-God ? | And 'ſinp- 
7 poſing there. bez” Whether: he can be a Ds 
Frardver 2:0) 4 Vg bs ofl "7 
3: Here: Ariſtotle bbgan to: ae Kant; That Defedes 
tes had no-longer Right to put off that Axiom: for 
#Rule of Truth; w- that we diftinttly conceive is 
(Trae : Secing he had rendred it ſuſpicious by 
© that Reaſon, :drawn from the Power of God -5i a 
LY Reaſon that appeared to him fo forcible, that. it 
as. impoſlible,: whilſt he refle&ted on ir, not to 
1 own, that' God, :had he pleaſed, could moſt eds 
IE ily have made vs ſo, as to be miſtaken in things 
| we-moſt diftinitly. conceive; This ſuppoſed; 
l Bf the Streſs he:laid npon the Evidence of his other 
LY Propoſitions, . could at beſt but ballance it, and 
5B tender bis Rule of Truth a Probability: Nay it could 
got do ſo much; - fince it was: not to be done 
but upon the. Strength of the Evidence of rhe 
J Propoli tions 3.2 Rule that became a moſt uncers 
fin and falliblez”' by that ſole Argument, which 
| he found impoſlible to reſiſt, when he reflefted 
'on'it :* And that the Argument that made. him 
ſuſpe& his Axioms, though founded on the bare 
Sappoſal of the Exiſterice of a God, which .ag 
yet. he had not examin'd, ought:not to be: res 
1 garded as:[0 weak and trivial, in :reference tora 
"| Man, that in qurfuit of his f:rwd acknowledges 
oy Power of God, in caſe he does exiſt, exxends 
Tl Waltf Cz .- is 
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ta everythirg; : and poſlibly to-rhe making tk 
Fach ſort-of -Creatures as might /be: deluded 
things they nioſt diftinAly conceive. And that, iſ | 
Jliftly, it thwarted all the Rules-of : Method, for 
aPhlloſopher,. that was yet m Doubt of the Truth 
of that Propoſition; All chat-1. diſtiniHy can co. 
"cefve #5 rrke : To dream of proving'the Exiſtentti 
of a God, to: clear him of -that Donbt : For 
how would he be :convincd ofthe Exiſtence of 
a'God, but: by fonie evident Demonſtration? 
And how ſhall he be convinced by ſome evideit 
Demonſtration; ſ6 long 'as he [hall donbt, if 
what a Man diſtinQly conceives ts true? F 
> From whenee 4 iftotle conchided, Carry 
made a Circle tn his Method ; which-is the met 
vile and unpardGnable Fault that reafoning all 
be griflty 'of :: For, -according ito-him, he couN 
mo ways. be perfe&tly ſure of that. Principle, M 
4 aiFtinttly conceive 1s true :. But becauſe there b 
a God, and becauſe that God 1s ho: Decetver; 
' nor could he know: there was a God, and that 
that God was no Deceiver, but becanſe he knew he 
Uiſtintly the Exiſtence of a God, by the 1d4] tle 
- be found in himſelf, and becauſe he diſtinalyÞ fo! 
conceived, That to Deceive was a thing unwor bu 
tliy of God. Ina Word, that he proved tit 
Firſt Propoſition'by the Second; and the Secomi Tr 
by. the Firſt, without having the Right to ſup] tha 
poſe the Truth of either. But! Gentlemen (cor dra 
tinued he, in an infulring way) upon your Cotbſ wo 
fideration, TIpardon your Worthy Matter that wo 
his unhappy Stumble : It was only a falſe Ste} mac 
hechanced to:make in the Dark; notwithſtandJÞ tian 
ing which, he recovered himfelf, and ſtood upon ff to v 
his Legs. 'He'concladed, For the Exiſtence off aid 
a God, and many Truths that we undlobicy the 
= andy ©. 
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and clearly know; the Concluſion is true though 
the Inference be falſe. But you muſt not take 
it all if Iadd one Word more, a diſgracing his 
Principles and Axioms one by one, make you 
ſenſible how ill founded is the Reputation: of a 
Philoſopher, ſaid to Argue concluſively and 
cloſely. | I remember I have read in that Author 
a Propofttion pleaſant enough z viz: That God 
'could change tlie Eſſences of things ; That the 
Propoſitions we call neceſſary are only True 
becauſe Gad will have them ſo ; And if God had 
milled it,as he-might have willed it, it he pleas'd, 
that Tworand Three ſhould/not make Five, thar 
Propoſition, Two and Three are Five at this 


that Paradox, he would fain be believed-to own 
a vaſt Reſpe@ for, and moſt humble Submiſſion 
to the Omnipotency of God, and is angry with 
the other Philoſophers, and impleads them of 
amoſt Blaſphemy, for preſuming to ſay, God 
wasnot ableto cauſe,that Two and Three ſhould 
dot makeFive : Yet if you track Deſcartes a lit- 
tle, you'll quickly find, That 'tis not altogether 
for his Devotion-ſake he maintains that Theſes, 
but becauſe that abſurd Tenet was the evidenr 
Reſult of ſome other Points of his Dearin :* 
To have admitted of a Propoſition ſo harſh as 
that , upon Conſtraint, and as a Concluſion 
drawn naturally from a Principle of his laying, 
»E would not have made much for his Honour, and 
th would beſides have diſcouraged others : That 
| made him think it his beſt way to be before- 
+} hand with them, to make the Out-cry firſt, and 
Lf to wotider how the Philoſophers could be fo raſh 
[f ad inconſiderate as to preſcribe Boundaries to 
the Alnightineſs of God. 1 ſhall not at preſent 
v4: G 2 meddle 
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metdle with the Abſiirdity of that Propoſition; 


I deſign not'to corre&t all the Blunders of that 


Knight Errant of a Philoſopher ; it will be too 


* Glorious for him- to underſtand Fhave: conde. 


ſcended'to criticiſe upon him. But. to enlarge 
2 little on the Buſineſs-in 'Hand, I-ſay, Should 
all I' have -urged -againſt his Method be falſe; 
ſhould all the Arguments wherewith the. World 


Has baited him; be Void and Null, that Paradox 


alone would totally overthrow him ; and let him 
ſuppoſe it true, 'tis' impoſlible he ſhould give us 
any Rule of Truth: / For if it hold, . That the 
Truth of Propoſitions ſo depends on-God, as 


that he could have cauſed [thoſe eſteem*d neceſ 


farily'true, to have been falſe,. it was In hi 
Power: to have made theſe two be falſe; 
What I conceive divtinfly is truc +' To deceive 1s an 
Imperfetion. If God: was able to have done it, 
how knows Deſcartes but he aQually has ? What 
greater Reaſon has- he to believe he hathr not, 
rather than the contrary ? Hath God revealed 


it to him ? Upon hisPrinciple, Ill.donbt, not 
only as a Sceprick, but now I'll doubt in earneſt; 
Thus his two Rules of Truth are no longer Rules] 
of Truth. What now betides his Glorious Pro- 


poſition, 7 think therefore I am? | have: no need 


to be 2 Sceptick to'diſcredit it: Why ?. BecauſY: 
T1 know not whether God from all Eternity de-F - 


figned- it true or falſe. Nor could: I purchaſe 
that knowledge withont a Revelation; and ſtill 
it muſt be queſtioned whether Revelation could 
ſerve for a Rule of Truth, in theſe our Circum: 
TKances. Thus Deſcartes Wiſeman, who had al: 
ready made fo far a Progreſs as 'to know, It 


rhoaght, and that he was, is here unfortunately 
>. . _ 
n0n-plus'd. 1 havea world of Refle&tions more to 


make, 
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Wound of CarTes1us. 
make, and Tſhould never be exhauſted if I would 
enter upon his egregious Metaphyſicks, his new 

Demonſtrations he pretends to give for the Exi- 
ſtence of a'God, 'the DiſtinQion of the Sonl and 
Body : Upon his way of anſwering, Obje&tions 
made againſt the reſt of his Method, if T would 
trouble ' my {elf to let you ſee how '( when his 
Propoſitions are attacked, and'at once the con» 
nexion of them, or the Method he takes to come 
to the knowledg of Truth) he contents: him- 
If ſometimes to defend his Propoſitions well or 
Ml, without endeavouring to juſtifie his Method, 
though thatis the Piece in which he has pretended 


- moſt to ſhew his Excellency ; and which is the 


moſt deſpicable of all at Bottom, as-I think 1 
have ſufficiently proved to. yon : But this” is 
ehongh to-ſatisfie you, I have not paſs'd Judg- 
ment on yourMaſter without ſufficient Knowledg 
of the Cauſe : And ſince I have delayed you too 
long, Gentlemen Carteſians, Tam your moſt'humble 
Servant; rzcommend me to your 1llſtrions Doftor:; 
V" Socrates and Plato followed him, taking Leave 


"more civilly, and more like Gentlemen thait he + 
And Plato-added, he was tranſported to ſee Ari- 
#Fotle's Reputation ſo run down' in the World ; 


and that he deſerv'd it were'it for nothing, 'but 


his Behaviour towards the Philoſophers his Prede- 
ceſſors, and' eſpecially for his ill-natur'd -Carri- 


age unto Plaro himſelf : That he had uſed all 
Endeavonrs poſſible to: ſupprefs the Reputation-, 
with which they flouriſhed in the World, and 
had uſed leſs reſerve toward him than all the 
reſt, although he had been his Mafer; and 
meerly by his Calumnies in Point of Dodcrin, 


he had raiſed himſelf ro the Charater of Prince 
of Philoſophers, | 
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You know not, faid I,- what Time may {till 


bring. forth, and you need not deſpair of coming | 


in Play again. Ariſtotle's Philolophy- has had 

many: Turns of Fortune within this-Fifteen oy 
 dred: Years ; and Pl] tell you, aSa Piece of N ew$ 
Gora. Years a 20, the Sovereign Biſhop of the Chri. 
ftian Church was upon putting forth a Placate, 
commanding your Phylofo ofophy ſhould be taught at 
Rome, -inſtead of Ariſtotle's, and he had Sh 
the;Point,, but for a;great Man of -that Time, 
called- 'Bellarmine, If that had once. paſſed at 
Reme, there had been a Fatal Stroke to Ariſtotle $ 


Philoſaphy, and yours had carried. it all thy 


World;over. You at once ſurprize- and pleaſc 
me, :( replyed Plato ) - I am extreamly:Glad, and 
moſt highly obliged.-to you for this News : Ari- 


ſrotle ſhall know it,, and I'll implay it to reFengh! 


the Infult of his late- Diſcourſe. 

' Mean while my twp Guides were enraged to 
hear their after. treated in ſo vile. a. manger | 
they. had waited the-End of his Diſcourſe, to 
anſwer Its but: obſerving him troop; off with» 
ont- giving them-the Opportunity, | they endeas 
voured, what they could to ſtop him :; . As they 
ſaw i it was 1n vain,the ola Gentleman raillying,hol- 


low?d him at a Diſtance, So ho, . Good; Adonſieny. 


Ariffotle, where may a Man findyour. Sphere of 
Fire ? we have not met with it in our Voyage + 0 
thoogh your Books give us- Intelligence it was; 
placed above the;4jr, 'and yet below the 2400n. 
For my part 1 -was: highly gratify'd; with that 


Encounter, and Diſcourſe z I had thePleaſure'to. 


obſerve, That Spiritual. Philoſophers no! more than 
Corporal could forbear diſputing, and. were no, 
leſs jealous of their Sentiments and Reputation. 


I had 
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I had the Happinefs of this Diverfion more 


| than once inmy. /qyage, vpon-fereral Occaſions: 


of which I ſhe} give account. oft 
After the Departure of our three Philoſy ng 1 
well, ( ſaid 5:6 Father Merſennus.) what-think: 
you, Father, now. of Ariſtatle #: Indeed be feeme: 
et ito me 2:litte: hpt; but after all, methunks: 
he's no ill Diſputant : That, way of tracing; 
M. Deſcartes ep by-ſtep in his; ;41cthed of the 
xe-ſearch of, Truth, is very walicioufly defign'd;; 
4nd capable of; r Scruples, - efpeciallythat 
bft-Argument takgn-from the:Fruth- of Netefs 
fary: Propoſitions, that with, Deſcarres. have thein 
Dependance | upon. God', -feemet} perplexing; 
eoeugh : And I:do-not remember that any: one. 
has before kit upon the Uſe that. he hath made 


ont 

-o6tufF; ' meer Stuff! (be replyed ry All that Ari- 
fete has ſaid;: dearce any thing ' was tolerable 
-ut+:the Circle: he charged upon; Neſcarres ; 
and that's an antiquated Obje&tion;  I'my ſelf 


have touched upon it heretofors;,, as 50u may ſeg 


i-the Second: Objeftons, that came atter his e- 


dations, which are my ownas well as the Sixth. 


Jam glad Iknow'fo much, { {rurved ) they 
beboth moſt: worthy of you,7and admirably pro+ 
poſed, and I am very well ſatisfied, That Circle 
Þmething, mare than imaginary. for "tis not 
' to-he ſuppoſed, phat. Father Merſennys, Ariſtotle, 
.M, Arnanld; who'is the Author of the Foxrth-Ser 


of- Objeftions, and feveral others, had all met in 
the ſeli-ſame Point, but that there was ſome- 
thing in it very like at leaſt, whit they there 
apprehended. - But under the Roſe, do you take 
that anſwer 44. .Necſartes gives to get out of that 


unlucky Circle, and that no one ever yet has 
G 4 _ took 
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= t60k* in band's "be Gatisfatory- of fit to be re- 
celfed ? He anfwwers; That in faying,” Weknew 
nothing certainly, before our/Cotiviction of. the 
*__ Exiftence-of a- God 7 he had :exprefily noted, 
That he only meant; it of. forks Ovrickuſions thay 
might come'info our Mind, -at/the ſime- Time 
we reflected. noror' the Principles; \from 'whicl 
they. were derived.” Fi 
Jt 'would* erhaps- be: Commit difficult by 
wake that 'Propolition apibleiafi any tolerable 
_ Stjiſe;; but ?tis-the caſieſt thing! of. an-  hpndre 
r&#ftiew it tobe a meer Ferchaand Evaſion, ; 3 "aid 
_ toxdiſproveoFhuth of tht thin Virſelf, ! it 
_ biſtireading thevſohe Pe? Agftetle- how. "cited] 
6f hix Third Meditarion,” - Pagetht thirty fifth':and 
fathio Shia mierbba, NN taby+ ve fifth of thi 
firſt CES 17 Princip les: > and one ſhall ſee be 
there mak { Jouve of all, tved of Principles 
elizt carry *withzthem their"6wh Evidence; -'ini 
_ eliding't 0D: ices ye *rſetf} What 17 aiftintaly 
© - onteiv6'i24rp6; by the Suſpicioriiwe have there-'is 
 k:God, whomuld fo havecconftitouted-us, as we 
might be miſtakeginthings- moſtelearly appre- 


-— thing ſurely; befdre the KnowTedy'of a God; he 
ſpeaks not only bf :ſome: Creel Conclaſions that 
ſtrike upon awy'Mind'; Fon y from theif 
Principles; bat of al} ſorts Know 
that it- ſelf, *Fhat'\ me _ 
And herenp6n* it-!is-your' 16g: Argforte' _ 
Arnanld. andi athers, have. rape bim. in. " 
Eircle. | SHSIIR: Tix! et £40; #): 


oF his Letters, occaſioned'by'the ſame Objeion 
Ratted to him afreſh. FT know'that he repeats it 
not by Kay of Anfiver, but couching .it icun- 


hended :- So that whenhe fays* We: know no 


reds, and' of 
Conceive is- -_ | 


'-Fown, That Anſwer: may! 'be\ found in ſome - 
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ningly in the Firſt Part of his Principles, where” 
he gives us an Abſtra@ of his Method, and his 
Meditations ; but that's no Salvo to the Buſineſs: | 
Beſides, thoſe Words have a very 1ll Effe&, in 
the Firſt Part of bis Principles, for they unhappily 
ſtand {ſo near the other, that make- us doubt of 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions, becauſe of the Suſpicion' 
we have of a God, that, may be, employs his 
Power to deceive us ; that the ContradiQion 
plainly ſtrikes our Eyes. th $i 

Nor has his famons Propoſition, 'T think there- 
fore I am, any-better Sneceſs ; for having given 
vs that Propoſitton as the firſt of which we could 
be aſſured; we meght demonſtrate to him, That 
cannot be the firſt, © ſince its certainty neceſſarily; 
ſuppoſes the Trith of ſome others, and in thoſe 
of theſe: I 45 impoſſible that that which thinks 
ſtewld not be ;, it is a Contradittion for any thing 
tirbink, and yet ndt be in the inſtant that it thinks. 
The Propoſition: ( which: is-very remarkable ) 
by\ which he proves that other, 7 think therefore 'I 
an, at the ſame Time he pretends it to be the 
firſt of all. He declares then, That when he ſays, 
that Propoſition, 7 think' therefore I am, is the 
fiſt and moſt "certain of all thoſe which offer 
tehmſclves tothe Mind of a Man, who obſerves 
Method in Philoſophy ; he pretends not to deny 
wt that he muſt be'certain of this before ; 77 is 
— = patiagnt he that thinks ſhould nor be as alſo 
divers others. - Joyn this Acknowledgment 
with what he ſays in the foregoing Page, © We 
* muſt likewiſe donbt of other Things, which 
* | *'we held moſt certain, of Marbemarical Demorr- 
| Frations, even of Principles \ that we thought 
I Glf-evident vntil now : What'are then {elf- 
evident Propofitions if not theſe? "It is a Con- 
_— | __ tradition, 
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tradition, That a thing ſhould be and not be: 
A thing cannot be, and not beat the ſame Time, 
cannot aQ,, and not he, and the like. He then 
ſyppaſes nok the Truth of theſe Principles, be:; 
cauſe he doubts. of them. And in Truth, the, 
Reaſon he brings to make us doubt of ſelf-evi« 
dent Pr ions extends equally to all, We 
mult doubt, ſays. he, of Principles that we call 
If evident, xcauſe we have heard there is a 
God, who can do all Things 3 and who knows, 
but he may have {o contrived us, as we might 
always be decgiyed, even in things that ſeem 
moſt evident? And be pleaſed $0 recolleQ, »y 
Eatber, what Ariſtotle ſaid in Concluding; Thaj 
aries's Propoſitions were leſs to be fund þ 
ault with than, their Connexion. and their Dif- 
pokal in his Method that. he takes to come tg in: 
Truth; and that the Truth of me certain Prgi by 
poſitions was.not abſolutely conteſted, but anly Ju 
with: reference.to. the Methad:that he takes, by ihe 
which he forfejts the Priviledg $0- ſuppoſe them, N@ 
be they as true as. may be, ſince according 0 
that Method. he 1s diſabled from acquiring the 
Knowledg of their Truth. Andir, is upon thak 
account, probably, - he was pyt 5p out of Human 
with Gaſſendzs and Father  Bowr din a Jeſuit, whe 
_ were thoſe that chiefly cloſed with hjma- in_ that ſas 
Lack. Their Scryples are prapoſed in a. lively Jaere 
manner in Zatim.; and .it were well 1£ the French [no 1 
Tranſlation equalled. 'the Orgpinal. But- UP9N oy digi 
mentioning Freach Tranſlation, - . Janſy 
Give me leave to add ane little-Remark,. 4 Wha 
ntade a few Days. ſince,. and thought. not fit £0 [ris 
cammunicate- to athers. Af. Defcartess dear [wh ; 
Difciples. being poſſibly put. to. it. ( at leaſt 1 (0 þ dt 
Mg) [20 diſengage . Peir Maſter of thoſe Þ 
petty 
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petty Perplexities, of which I have been ſpeak- 
mg3- in the French Verſion, that has been put 
n || forth, of his Works, and which had his own 
| Approbation , have ſomewhat ſweetned that 
ef diſtaſtful Propoſition , in the firſt Part of his 
- | Principles. The Latin has it thus, Dubitabimus 
© | 4147 de _reliquis, que antea pro maxime certis habui- 
ms: Etiam de Mathematicis demonStrationibys, 
8jars de iis principits que baftenus putavimus tfſe 
jr /e ora. It would be natural to render it : 
We will doubt of other things, which before we 
eld molt certain z alſo-of Mathematical Demon- 
ations ; alſo of thoſe Principles which hitherto 
ve thought ſelf-evident : They have turned it ſo, 
Il ſay, in French, as to: make us believe, That 
M..Deſcartes ſpoke not of ſelf-evident Principles 
ngeneral, but only of Mathematical : Nous dou- 
trons auſſi de toutes les autres choſes qui, nous ont 
fiwble autrefois tres certains: Meme des demonſtra- 
Ws de IMathematique, C de ſes principes, encore 
1. benx-memes ils ſojent afſez manifeſtes, We 
a {FH doubt alſo. of all thoſe things we hereto- 
Fo Bre eſteemed moſt certain, even of the Demon- 
45 [4ations of Matbematicks and their- Principles, 
# though they are ſufficiently manifeſt of them- 
9 [lves. If this was deſignedly done, asone may 
x Imaſonably ſuppoſe, it was a little Innocent Le- 
x eetdemain, that obliged Deſcartes and injured 
4 $10 Man; and prevented at leaſt the Contradi- - 
" [iion ſhonld be viſible. But to. return to the 
;Paſwer Deſcartes made to the Circle alledged, 
$IWhat think you Father, is't a good Defence ? 
0 Joris it not to make a Retreat and Capitulate 
rMmth hisEnemies?Or rather,toſpeak more plainly 
ſo jad traly,to unſay and contradiQ? In good Faith, 


ther, declare it ingenuouſly ; you havetreated. 
+1 ” ITY Monſieur 
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Monſieur Deſcartes ſomewhat- like a Friend, 6 
rather as a generous Enemy, you have difariried 
him : He' was a Man that corned to' beg! his 
Life.z yon forefaw teo'how high he*d- carry't 
after the Combate, and ſtil] "would challenve 
he met with ; -yet for all thatz\you have thought 
fit to give him Quarter,'asa Man that *d1d"'d& 
ſerve. it in Conſideration 'of thoſe other greit 
Services: he: thas done Philoſophy : I] applaiif 
your Generoliry, and © you; Have no reafon to 
repent ont. | 
 'Thatlittle Sofiing; with which | temper 
the Harſhneſs'of my Critics, had its deſign 
Effet, - which' was not wholly to ſowre 'Fathy 
Merſemins. -''He £60k it [graciouſly enough, : -and 
only anſwered in -a rallying'way,You are a ver) 
Wrangler; and delight-to-find 2 Quarrel 3 anl 
the Humor thatT ſee you are of,- had you live 
in Deſcartes Time, you had certainly incurred 
his ſpending's whole Chapter on you. But 
that you ſay*comes to juſt nothing, as T-*couſt 
eaſily convince you ; but"the'Diſcuſſion of Fa 
and -Contradiaion is bon tedious an Employ Di 
ment-for us Travellers. perceive too -440nſitir Þ® 
Is tired ready with it, continued he, ' in' ſheiv- 
ing methe- old: Gentlemay j -and- only wants'l 
Month to yawn; - Come, ſays.he, Monſe eur,” yoi 
ſeem ſomething Melancholy, -brigliten a' little, 
brighten; What do you-think-of ?  :- 
Think3” of nothing ſaidche:” 'How Anfiew, for 
( 1 replyed ) What's thas you ſpoke ? _— fox 
Blaſphemy againſt the Do@rin: of our' Maſter 
If Ariſtotle had heard you,” what would he haveſ Pt 
ſaid? Do you think of nothing ? So, What's 
become of the Eſſence of the Soul, that accord- Pal 


mg to- Deſcartes i Is thiakiing Thad as lieve yy , 
tellf © 
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tell. me that you have no Being as tliag you do 
not think. | | 2-203 rs 
He took me upin a very ſerious Air, which 
ſufficiently beſpoke a greater Diſpleaſure my 
Words had given him, than Father: Merſennus 
before. You put a perverſe Conſtruction on my 
Propoſition, Which meant no: more, than that 
my Mind was not poſleſſed with ' Melancholy 
Ideas , ' as you: tnought : I am: heartily glad, 
Monſieur, ſaid I, for Gayety and Briskneſs are 
fever more neceſlary_ than in a Journey, But 
fince we are fallen bechance upon therEſſence of 
the Soul, I conld wiſh: you'd plainly expound 
what 74onfreur Deſcartes has ſaid thereon' ; for as - 
pure a Spirit as 1 am, I have no clear inſight in- 
tomy own Eſſence ; : and I wonder. at it. A 
very ill Sign, ſaid ke, that*s as mach as to fay, 
your Intellect is 'henighted ſtill withiPrejudice, 
and which I have already. too much perceivd in 
you: And I well obſerve, that Novice which 
we lately met has raifed freſh Scruples in you by: 
his Sophiitry. Adonſteur, I replyed, to uſe no 
Diſguiſe with you, PII frankly lay open the Diſ- 
poſition of my Soul, in which 1. find it. I am 
faviſh'd in my Thoughts to meet with thoſe that 
contradia Deſcartes*s Philoſophy ; that opens and 
enlarges my Mind : But how ſtrong foever their 
Arguments appear, I ſecure my ſelf againſt them, 
and ſtill reſerve my Mind docil and tractable 
| for the Inſtructions of that great - Gerjzs , 
| fuppoſing he has the Leiſure or the Gocdneſs to 
1 beſtow ſome on me, when I fhall have the Hap- 
| Pineſs to ſee him. _ As for the Preconceptions of 
of the Schools and Childhood, 1 have for che moiſt 
part quit them, as I paſſed my Word before I 
andreſfſed me of my Body : Vet I confeſs ſome 
(TEK | ſill 
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{till remain, concerning the Eſſence of the Body; 
and the Eſſence of the Sonl, which I hardly can 
call by that Name, in the:ſggnification you im- 
ploy it, finite they feem grounded upon Exps 
rience and on ſolid Reaſon. { have howevit 
too great 'a Deference for AL. Deſcartes,-to'bt 
throughly confirm'd that they afe not falfe; 
that I am” willing to acknowledg, to ſpeak in 
finer Langnage,a gloomy kind of Darkneſs over. 
caſts my Mind in thoſe Particulars; and I have 
not yet obtain'd the Priviledg of Carteſian Sonls 
to have moſt diſtinft /dzas of thoſe two kinds 
of Being, which make up the World. But ona 
more I ſhall ſubmit to your Inſtructions and 
Deſcartes's. 4 5:6 
Hethen legan to explain the Docrin of Car- 
zeſins thereupon, but ſaid no more than I before 
had read in his Meditations, in his Afethod, in 
the firſt part of his Principles, and in ſome of hig 
Letters. 1 fhall not here give*any Expoſitian of 
that Dodarin, becanſe I ſhall have an occaſion 
to ſpeak of it upon an Adventure that befel us 
in the Globe of the Moon. I pretended out of 
Complaiſance to have a better Taſte of it than 
before, and to find more Solidity in it that 
when I read it by my ſelf. That acknowledgs 
ment reſtated my Companions in their joculat 
Humour, who after much Merriment and Drol, 
upon Ariftorle's Philoſophy, wheel'd about. unts 
his Sphere of Fire, which according, to his Mafi 
of the World ought ro be ſituated under the 
Afoon, of which yet we ſaw not the leaſt fign 
or footſtep in our Yoyage. They were very Se, 
vere and Witty thereupon, and reminded me of 
a Suit cominenc'd ſome years ago, by the Peripat 
eeticks againft the #ew Philoſophers;. for — 
s tne 
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- them in the poſleſion of that Sphere, warranted 
by the Preſcription of fo many Ages ; and of a 


Decree madeiit- favour of the Argſtoreliars; puts 
ſuant to a falſly ſuppos'd Survey they had takeh 
of the place. ?Twas ordered that the Sphere of 


Fire ſhould Rtill remain where zArifforke had - 


pitch'd it. Now as that Decree, fay they, was 
a Decree upon Kegueſt and not Comnradifory, the 


new Philoſophers may revive the AQton, and 
bring the-Proceſs to a fecond Heating : And in- 


tliat Caſe you are able to give evidence of the 
Truth,and convi& the Peripaterticks of the inva- 
hdity of their Titles, in a Concern of that Im- 
portance. : 

"You may ſay what you pleaſe, ſaid T, tho' that 
Sphere is not now to be found ;; If I was to judg 
that Action, 1 ſhould not ſo readily - condenm 
#riſtotle. 1r- may have been difpers'd, and ſpetit 
inthe ſpace of almoſt two thouſand years : For 
that many Stars that have formerly appear'd in 
the Heavens now difappear :-What's become of 
the ſeventh Plezade, and of that Teen the laft 
Age in the Conſtellation of Caſſiope ? And ſappo- 
lng -any one, {fince its ceaſing to appear, ſhould 
bring his Action againſt Tyco Bruhe and others 


*that obſervd* it, as falſe Intelligencers, that 


zbus'd the credulous World, de you think- it 
mould not be thrown out ? And does not 


| Deſcartes himſelf give us to apprehend thar 


our Yoreex, infinitely greater than the Sphere of 
fire, ſhall be ſometime ſwallow'd up, when one 
laſt thinks on*r? And when by that Abſorption 
the Sun ſhall becorhe an Earth, and perhaps at 
ouce the ſtbtil Matter which is:confin'd in the 


Centre of our Exrth, forcing ics Paſſage through 


the Cruſts that cover it, ſhall make that a Sun 3; 
t grant- 


5 
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granting that.the. Books of: 34. Deſcartes exiſted 
in. another :Forrex where are Men, would not 
they look on all-he. has wrote of our World as 
Fabulous and Romantick ? | 
_ ::> However, granting that there never was 
Sphere of Fire, 1t. was ever admirably ſuppos'd. 
Never was SyZem more exactly contriv'd than 
-Ariftotle's of the'Elements.. They all are rang\ 
according to the Dignity or Meanneſs of their 
/Nature. The Earth as the moſt unactive and 
ignoble Element, has the loweſt Seat. The 
Water, leſs courſe and heavy :than the Earth, 
takes place.;above it. The: Air, by reaſon of 
its Subtilty, is exalted higher than the Watzr, 
And-the .Fire the moſt noble:and; moſt vigorow 
-of them all} owns no Superior but the Stars, 
:and' the ſabtil Matter in which fwim the Planets 
The extent -of-each is likewiſe proportion?d'to 
"the Merit of: their Nature: Like Brethren they 
have divided' the Eſtate of the four Qualities; 
each of them 'has two, one.of -which in the Sw 
perlative Degree. The Earth is cold and dry; 
.the Water is cold and moiſt, the Azr is hotand 
moiſt, the; #ire 1s hot and dry... And to the end 
they may, bear up ſtill, in the-perpetual Com 


bats th2y giveeach other ; if the prevaling Qu#! 
lity of one's.) more ative, the predominant 


Quality ofthe others put them in a good poſt 
ure of Defence-againſt the effort of their Ede 
my.. Could any thing be more juſtly or inge 
 Mouſly imagur'd2 1n fine, with how many fine 
Thoughts/. has: that -Sphere of Fire, and that ors 
derly Diſpoſition-of the Elements, furniſhed 
our Preachers heretofore, and'ſtill ſapplies thoſe 
of Iraly ? Butito mention ſomething better it. 
its kind, that one Deviſe of Father le Mint, 
"en  whic 
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which the Sphere of- Fire is the Subſtance, de- 
ſerves there had been one, and would deſerve 
there ſhould be one ſtill, and that it ſhould en- 
dure for ever. Deſigning to fignifie the more 


pare are Friendſhips, the more durable they are, 


he painted the Sphere of Fire, with this Spaniſh 
Motto, Eterno porque Puro, This Fire's Eternal, 
becauſe it's pure. What an unhappineſs it-is 
that that Thonght ſo fine and ſolid as it. is all 
over, ſhould at laſt be. falſe for want of a Sphere 
of Fire? 

\ Thus I was defending as well as Icould, the 
Peripatetick Intereſt, whilſt we arriv*d at the Globe 
[ ſhall not be tedious in giving a 
krge Deſcription of it, ſince others have don't 
txiore me. I will oaly fay that the Earth, look't 
t0us that view'd it from the 2foor, as the Moon 
appears to thoſe that view it from the Earth, 
with this difference, that the Earth ſeem'd bigs 
ger far, becauſe it really is ſo. So we judg'd 
that the Earth, in reſpe& of-thoſe that beheld 
t from the Moon, had the fame Phaſes as the 
Moon, in regard of thoſe that behold it from the 
Earth ;, that 1t had its Quadr atures, its Oppoſirion's, 
its Conjunttons, except that. it could never be 
totally Eclips*d, by the: reaſon of its greatneſs 


in; compariſon of the Afoor, whoſe Shade could 


not. have a Diameter ſo large as the Earth then 


 mConjunction. 


-- The on is a-Maſs of Matter much like that 
of. which the Earth is compos'd. There-you 
tave Fields and Foreſts, Seas and Rivers. I 
faw-no Animals indeed, but I am of, Opinion if 
there were ſome tranſported they. would thrive, 
and probably , multiply. ?Tis falſe that there 
are - Men there, as Cyrano reports; but 'twas 
7 | H un- 


- 


Empire de 
la Lune, 


undeſignedly that he deceiv'd us, having firſt 
been deceiv'd himſelf. One of the ſeparate 
Souls which we found in great Multitudes, and 
which were there at his Arrival, told me the 
Original of that Error. A great Company of 
Souls ſurpriz*d to. ſee a Man with his Body, in4 
Land where the like was never ſeen before, had 
a mind to know the meaning of it. They & 
greed together to appear in Human Shape tg 
_ lum: They accoſt him, and enquire by wht 
Method he accompliſh'd ſo great a Voyage : Mad: 
him relate what he knew of o#r World; and as he 
ſeem'd equally mquilſitive as to the Tranſaction 
of the World of the oor, and the Life the In 
habitants led there, the Familiar Spirit:of Socrh 
tes, who was among the reſt, took upon him 
- anſwer : And having declar'd who he was, 
that Z/orianhimfelt relates, he made him vpa 
the 'Spot, a Fantaftical Syſtem of the Republic 
and Society, which 1s the ſame he gives us 
his Relation, where he ſeriouſly tells ns, Thert 
are Men in the 2402; characters their Humour, 
deſcribes ther Employments, their Cyſtoms and 
- Government. But *tis worth-the knowing thit 
fome Fopperies he has inſerted, he brought not 
from that Country, as the Soul afſſur'd me; 
and that many Profane Allnſions and Libertine 
 RefkeCtions he there makes, were only the Fruits 
of a debauch'd Imagination and a corrupt Mind, 
ſach as was that Z#iſfforians, or of the Imitation 
of an Author, ' yet more Atheiftical than himſelf 
I mean Lxcian, one of whoſe Works was maſt} 
the Plan to his ſtory of: the Afoor. 
_ . The Inequalities we found in the Globe of tit : 
' oor are partly Ifles, wherewith the Seas theref © 
are pleaſantly chequer'd, and partly Hills - ith 
| | YajluesÞ- 
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Vallies in its Continent, They belong to ſeveral 
famous Aſtronomers or Philoſophers, whoſe Names 
they bear, and who are the high and mighty 
States there.” We landed in Gafſenas, a Seat .ex- 
traordinary - fine and very appolite, and ſuch in 
a Word as an Abbot, like Monſieur Gaſſendus, 
could make it, who wanted for neither Genius, 
Art nor Science, and who had no uſe for his 
Revenues, in gaming treating and living high. 
The Lord of the Mangor was then abſent, whom 


we ſhould have been glad to have waited on, 


Gnce we heard that he ſtill continu'd his Civility 


and Moderation, which were his Natural En- 


dowments. - And though formerly there were 
ſome Miſunderſtandings betwixt him and Carte- 
ſw, yet. he always very obligingly, and with 


aMark of Diſtin&ion, entertain'd the Carteſians 
that came to pay a Vilit, and eſpecially Father 


Merſennms, who was his peculiar Friend. He 
was a Man that equall'd AZ. Deſcartes in capa- 
city of Gerixs, excell'd him in the reach and 
extent of Science, but was leſs heady and con- 
eited. He ſeem'd ſomewhat a Pyrrheniſt in 
Natural Philoſophy, which in my Opinion 1s 
decoming enough of a Philoſopher, who provi- 
ded he looks into himſelf, muſt. know by his 
own Expertence the Limits of a Human Under- 
ſtanding, and the ſhort Sightedneſs of its 


From Gaſſerdi, Father Merſennus conduted ns 
tothe Lend that bears his Name. Iris very con- 


 Yeniently ſituate upon the ſame Coaſt, as Gaſſer» 


«;, bordering upon the 70nd Sea, which others 


call the3Sea of Humours, which is a great Gulph 
bf the Lurary Ocean, bounded on one fide by 
ithe Continent, on which lies Merſennns, and on 


3 
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the other by an 1fhmus, at the end whereof, 
Northwards, is'a Pzninfule call'd Dream-land. 
Merſennus is only commendable for its Situa- 


tion and Proſpe&, being a very hosky and bar-. 


ren Country by the reaſon of the abundant Heat 

_ there, from which it has taken a Name, and is 
call'd Hotland, = © 

We ſtaid in this place about half a quarter of 

an hour, when I intimated to F. Merſennus, that 

before we proſecuted our Fourny, I ſhould be 

glad to traverſe the Hemiſpbere of the Aſoon 

wherein we were. - That Hemiſphere always fa- 


ces our Earth, and *tis falſe that the Moon turns 


vpon its Centre, as ſome imagine : It only has 
a Motion of Vibration, which weighs it from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and from Weſt to Eaſt, which 
Motion Galileſus firſt perceiv'd, having obſerv\ 
by a Tube, that the place we call Grimaldi, is 
ſometimes nearer 'and ſometimes farther off the 
Oriental. Zone of the oor, and that the Caſpian 
Sea, oppoſite to it, is ſometimes nearer and 
ſometimes farther off the Occidental Zone. F« 


ther Merſennus, willingly conſented to my Pro- 


:poſal, for as much as he himſelf had never made 
That Yoyage. We croſs'd the great Ocean, leav- 
Ing on the left Hand the Jie of Winds, and on 
the right, that of Copernicus, and paſs?d over 
that of Pitheas,ſtill puſhing on quite to the Sea of 
Rains, which is bounded by a vaſt Land ſtretch'd 
from Eaſt to Weſt, much like that of America, 
as It 1s decypher'd in the Maps ; whoſe Eaſtern 
part 1s calPd Fog-land, and the Weſtern Hait- 
land, both ſeem'd like two mighty Deſerts. 
Towards the middle of that Land; wpon the 
Shore of the Sea of Rains, we diſcover'd a kind 


we 


ot a large Town, -of an oval Figure, which 


/ 
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we had the Curioſity to go to ſe ; but we found 
all the Avenues guarded with Souls who deny'd 
us Entrance, tho'- civilly and obligingly enongh. 
We demanded of one of them, What Town 
that was, and why there was no Admiſſion ? He 
anſwer?d, it was calld Plato, and was the ſame 


TOL 


where that Philoſopher, whoſe Name it bore, had 


eſtabliſh'd his' Common-wealth ;, that no Perſons 
were admitted there, which he himſelf had nor 
firſt examin'd, which Caution he obſerv?d, for 
fear ſome Stranger ſhould bring thither the dan- 
gerous Maxims of the 'other World, which were 
the only Peſtilence that Republick had to fear ; 
that Plato was not at home at preſent, but would 
return in a little tiwe ; and in Caſe we deſir'd 
to have Admiſſion, we might, waiting the re- 
turn of Plato, commence dur Quarantine at La- 
zaret, which was a little Seat upon a riling 
Ground, we ſaw ſome diſtance from the Town ; 


that thatQuarantine was not aQuarantine of days, 


but a Quarantine of Years z becauſe the Conta- 


 gious Diſeaſes a Spirit was tainted with, were 


purg'd off with far greater Difficulty than the 
Peſtilential Airs of Boazes are diſpers'd, which 
come from infected Places. We thank*d him 
for his offers, and told him, We came not 
there with a Deſign.to ſettle, but that we were 
going farther ; that if Plato had been in Town, 
he probably would have had ſome Condeſcenfion 
towards us; that we had met, him in our Journy, 
and had receiv'd great Civilities from him : And 
that we muſt endeavour to be contented upon- 
the diſappointment of our Curioſity, on that 
occaſion. So we bent on our Journy, diſlatif- 


fied enough, from the Republick of Plaro, where 


we little thought they had treated Strangers as 
they do in Chinaand Japary, H 3 From 


/ 
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From thence we travelPd over all that Land 


from North to South, after which we diſcover'd ||. 


another Sea, caild the Sea of Cold, in which 
ſtood a very. fair 1Nard, which they ſaid was 
Ariſtotle's; we made no Debate whether we ſhould 
take it in our Road: The only Queſtion was, 
Whether if we were ask'd -who and what we 
were, we ſhould declare our ſelves Carteſian? 
It was my Sentiment not to carry it ſo high in 
an Enemies Country:But Father erſennus and my 
old Gentleman, concluded for the contrary, with- 
out more ado adding, there was nothing we need 
to fear; that if we were beſet we had wherewithal 
to defend our Selves,and in point of Spiritual Aſ- 
faults, the Number came not in the Account ; 
that it was not the firſt time, there had been ſeen 
a- fingle Carteſian, that fronted with good Suc- 
ceſs a Claſs of four hundred Perjpatericks, mar- 
ſhall'd by a Regent of conſummate Experience. 
Only we mult keep a ſtrict Gyard upon our 
ſelves, to offer no Inſult or- Raillery, that 
\ might give Offence to thoſe we converſed 
with. 

But it was a great Surprize to us upon our Ap- 
proach, to ſee this Iſland under a ſtrifter Guard 
than that of Plaro. They were there in Battel 
Array, as in a Town that had the Enemy at 
the Gates, and expected the next News ſhould 
be of being begirt with a cloſe Siege. There 
was your Court of Guards advanc'd far into the 
Field, your Centuries upon all the Hills round 
about, and Scouts and Intelligences in all parts 
of the Air.” As we came within three hundred 
Paces of the place, we ſaw a Detachment of 
about a dozen Souls, drawn from the Court of 
Guard, approach us. ' He that commanded them 


gave the Word, Stand, who's there, and to; 


what Se& do you belong ? Our old Veteran un- 


dauntedly cry'd, Long Live Deſcartes and the 
Carteſians. He was amaZz'd at the Reply; or- 
dered us not to ſtir, a ſtep, and forthwith diſ- 
patch'd an Advice to the Offcer of the Guard. 

No ſooner the Advice arriv*d to the Officer, 
but all his Troops at a Signal given, were arm'd 
capape, and gave us to underſtand by their looks 
they were in readineſs to receive the Enemy : 
That 1s, they were accoutred with Syllogi/ms, in 
all ſorts of Aodes and Figures whereof ſome 
concluded for the Sox! of Beaſts, others for the 
neceſſity of Subſtantial Forms, in mixt Bodies 3 
others for Abſolute Accidents, and ſuch like 
Things, againſt which 27. Deſcartes had declar'd. 
The Officer himſelf coming up, we preſently 
knew him. He had been an ancient Profeſſor 
in the Univerſity of Paris and formerly my Re- 
gent in Philoſophy : O God ! faid he, adrefling 
himſelf to me,. and muſt I have the AﬀMiction 
of ſeeing you on the ſide. of our Enemies conde- 
ſcending even to the ſervil Office of a Spy ? Is 
this the Recompence you make for the Pains I 
have taken ? Have you met with a courſe of 
Philoſoph mparable to mine, which was 
then reputed, 'the moſt gentile and falid in the 
whole Vniverſay of Paris ? Where's that Reſpet 
and Submiſſion you own'd in your greener years, 
for the Prince of Philoſophers ? What Obligati- 
on had you to take up arms againft him ? Adon- 
fear (I reply'd) 1 ſtill preſerve that Reſpect, that 
Eſteem andFriendſhip for you, which I owe, 
inviolable, and T take it for a peculiar favour 
of Fortune to meet you here, to make a freſh 


| Proteſtation of them. And I aſlure you, that 
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Jam neither come in quality of a Spy or Enemy, 
but if you pleaſe ſo to receive me, of a Yoyager : 
'Twas purely curioſity that brought me hither, 
by the way. As to the concern of Philoſophy, 
I muſt acknowledge I am a little Sceprical in that 
. Matter, and know not at preſent whar I am, 
I am reſolv'd to try all Se&s before I am deter- 
min'd ; ſo that you may, Sir, look upon me 
as 2 Man of an unintereſted Country, and that 
contrives no Plot or Miſcheivous Deſign againſt 
your Commonwealt) : Theſe Gentlemen, indeed, 
are profeſs'd Carteſiars, but they are Philoſophers 
and Men of Honour, and have Eſteem for Merit 
though it be on the contrary ſide ; and who 
hold, that Liberty of Conſcience in point of Philoſo- 
phy, is the unviolable Charter of all honeſt well 
bred Men : But (7 purſucd ) I am highly fur- 
priz'd at the buſtle and diſturbance in this 
Country : There's no Spaniſh Town in Flander: 
ſo readily Alarm*d as yours; What is't yoa 
much dread ? = 

That which we ſo much dread, /a:d he, is, thatIm- 
placableErnemy of ourSovereign,your Deſcartes, who 
when on Earth, did all imaginable towards the 
extirpating the Peripateticks, and only deſiſted 
there, as we are from good Hands inform'd, to 
come. to ruin them in this Country. It is now 
more- than thirty years, ſo exact a Guard has 
been obſerv*d, to prevent a Surprize conſequent 
to the Advice we have had, that in all this time 
he hath been forming a Party, and gathering all 
the Forces poſlible, in order to a Deſcent. This 
is the Intelligence we have receiv*d from 4 
Dutch Profeſſor of Philoſophy, who aQts here as 
Generalifſimo in Ariſtotle's Abſence. But Deſcartes 
may come as ſoon as he pleaſes ; you ſee we are 
In a capacity to receive him. Wet, 
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Well, Monſieur ( ſaid 1) if that be all, you 
may fleep ſecure 3 Monſreur Deſcartes, ] aſſure 
you, has no Deſign of an Invaſion in his Head ; 
he's a thouſand Times farther off this Place than 
'tis from hence to Earth ;, he is thinking of Build- 
ing a New World above the Heavens ; he'has in- 
vited us to ſee the Execution of his Grand Deſign, 
and thither *tis we are going: And to convince 


you of the Truth of what I ſay, ?tis but deput- 


ing, when we part, ſome Souls to bear us Com- 
pany,and they ſhall bring you an account of what 
they there ſhall ſee. 
\ You rejoyce me mightily, ſaid he, for we Pe- 
tipateticks are tired with theſe long Fatigues : 
but take it not ill, that I execute my Orders, 
and conduct you to the Governour of the Place, 
iccording to the Cuſtora, That all Philoſophers 
ofa different Sec from ours, arriving here, give 
him an account what Project brought them hither; 
we have uſed this Courſe but-lince Deſcartes has 
given us theſe Alarms. So we took the Road 
that led to the Place, convoyed with a Detach- 
ment of about fifty Souls, Academiques for the 
moſt yart and Collegians, who look'd as if they 
did not wiſh us very well ; that Place was only 
a great Garden that repreſented the Lycexm in 
Athens, where Ariſtotle uſed to teach his Scholars 
walking, whence they derived the Name of Pe- 
roateticks: ?Tis of a great extent and very finely 
kept, it is cut into abundance of Allies, whereof 
the four greateſt meet in the- middle of the Gar- 
den, at a round large Fountain, whereon is 
raiſed a ſtately Pedeſtal of the moſt delicate 
Marble I ever faw, on which ſtands the Statue of 
Alzander the Great, crowned by Yidory with 
lawrels, trampling under Foot Scepters and 
We Crowns, 
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Crowns, and Bucklers and broken Arms, and 
the Treaſures of Aſia. Four great Statues, 
Chained to the four Corners repreſent the Prin- 
cipal Nations Mexander canquered. I found 
that Monument fo like that of the Place des Ys 
Foires, that I ſhould have believed one had beeq 
the Pattern to the ather, had not I at the ſame 
Time made Refletion, that the near. Reſem; 
blance of thofe two Hero's, might eaſily have 
furniſhed the Minds of both the Undertakery 
with the ſame Ideas. All the Figures of the Mas 
nument, no leſs than the other Statues in ſeveral 
Parts of the Garden, as thoſe off Philippus, Olym- 
pias, and many other illuſtrious Perſonages, wha: 
formerly honoured Ari{otle with their Friend- 
ſhip, are of Silver, for Silver is very cheap and 
common in the Globe of the oor ;, and it is pre} 
bably for that Reaſon Chymis who always affet: 
Myſtery in their Words, call that Metal by the 
Name of the 4170p. | 
As we were admiring that noble Monument, 
we were aſtoniſhed to ſee all of a ſudden, - four 
Water-Spouts riſe from the four Angles of the 
Pedeſtal, the largeſt and the higheſt that ever 
were; they mounted at lcaſt four, hundred Pals 
in heighth, and they were brought from a Rivex 
behind a neighbouring Mountain that was higher 
than the Wells of Domme in Auvergn; ove. 
which the Water was carried by the admirable FB} 
Contrivance of the Old Philoſophy, that in ſup: 
poſing the Horror of a Facuum in Nature, 
ſhew'd how with Pumps to fling Water infi- 
nitely high, which Secret is unfortunately loſ 
mn our World ; for fince the Time of G alileus we: 
can raiſe Water no higher than three or four and 
thirty Foot, We faw theſe Water-Spouts 0. 
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nd Feyery Side, the leaſt of which exceeded the high- 
$, eſt Trees that encompaſſed the Garden. From 
0-J the middle of the Garden we obſerved four Halls 
dF of different Figure and ArchiteQture, one at the 
"+ End of each of the four Alleys : We were con- 
cn ll ducted to the biggeſt of them, which was of ex- 
quiſite Beauty and Magnificence, being of Gold, 
'} Azure and Precious Stones. On both Sides, in 
the Intervals of the Windows was your Imboſſed 
1 Work of Silver, excellently carved 3 but that 
&-E made a Gallimawfry odd and humerous enough ; 
USforon one Part on the Right-hand were repre- 
knted the famons Exploits of Alexander, the de- 
ket of Darius near the City Arbela, the Attack of 
Pars his Army, the Paſlage of Granicxs, and the 
Taking of the City Tyre. On the other were Tr4- 
anphs of Ariſtotle over the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
and the Extravagancies of thoſe that went for 
Wiſemen before nis Time. 

{The firſt on the Left-hand exhibits Pythagoras, 
lotrining his Diſciples, and preſenting them 
with a ſort of Table-Book, wherein, among 
tthers, were written theſe three Precepts : Firſt, 
That they were to hear him full fve Years with- 
ot ſpeaking a Word to contradict him. Second- 
ly, They muſt lend an attentive Ear, eſpecially | 
the Night, to the Muſick and Harmony of 
the CeleFt3al Spheres, which only Wiſemen are 
Mivitedged to underſtand. And, Thirdly , 
they muſt abſtain from eating Beaxs. 

The Second ſhews you Democritus laughing 
mth Might and Main, and Heraclicus weeping 
2 'warm Tears, and a Troop of little Chil- 
wen hooping after them as after two Fools. 


In 
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In the: Third we had Diogenes the Cynique, has 
bited like a ;Morris-Dancer, - mounted upon 4 
Croſs-way-ſtone, at bottom of - which lay his w 
| Tus, expounding to an Auditory much like w 
that of the Singers du pont neuf. 16 

In the laſt fate Ar;/torle on. an exalted Seat, al 
that looked'more like a Throne than a Magilte WW Q 
rial Chair, and at his Feet ſtood all the Ph:loſo-M ol 
phers that lived before him, .inAdmiration, and g: 
liſtning to him as an Oracle. © Before the Throne th 
of Ariftotle were heaped the: Books. that repre of 
ſented the Writings of thoſe ſame Philoſophers, iſ gi 
his Predeceſors, which one was putting Fire to, to 
facrifice them to the Goddeſs Wiſdom, whoſe Head 
reſembled a Sun, brandiſhing 4bundance of Ray 
upon the Face of Aritotle, and making a Gloy 
round about It. 

At the Bottom of th? Hall, upon a kind of Al 
tar, ſtands a large Silver Statue of the beautifil 
Pythias, formerly Ariſtotle's Lady, for whom his 
Paſſion was ſo ſtrong, as to Sacrifice unto her. 

At the Top of the Hall was a Ceiling, enrich 
with admirable Paintings. lately done, divided 
likewiſe betwixt Alexander and Ariffotle, agree 
able to the Emboſlings ; for on one Side was the 
Hero receiving a Thunderbolt from the Hand ff 
his pretended Father Jupiter Ammon, to fulms 
nate all the Princes of 4/2; and on the other the 
Philoſopher receiving - another. from the Hand of 
Minerva, to thunderclap all the Chieftains, 
the New Sedts of Philoſophy, among which we 
eaſily knew 4. Deſcartes, MM. Gaſſendi, Father 
| Maignan, and many others. |. * 

As we were taken up with the Curioſity of al Re 

theſe different Pieces of Sculpture and Painting) I 

the Yice-roy of the Place came in to give - Au- 
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dience. Never was Man fo much ſurprized as 
my old Gentleman, at firſt Sight of the Govern- 
our; he had formerly known him [in Holland, 
when he there accompanied 2. Deſcartes : He 
was Called 2. Yoetins, the moſt reſolved Peripa- 
ztique in the World, and the moſt avowed of 
all Deſcartes*s Enemies; he that moſt diſturbed the 
Quiet he came to ſeek in Holland, and the moſt 
obſtinately as ſucceſsfully oppoſed his Deſign of 
gaining a Party there:: Whereas that Man acts 
the greateſt part in the Fiſtory of Carteſianiſm, 
of which, at the Entrance of my Relation I en- 
gaged to give ſome Particulars. when-occaſion 
ſerved ; and ſeeing at the Intercourſe of which I 


i ſpeak, we fell npon a Negotiation with him, as 


toa ProjeRt. of Peace between the Periparetiques 
and the Carreſians; it will not perhaps be trouble- 


' fome and impertinent, briefly to inſert the Dif- 


ference he had with 2. Deſcartes, and the Mo- 
tive. that determined him to fix in the Globe of 
the Moor. _ _ 
-M.Deſcartes, after he had finiſhed his Coarſe 


o Philoſophy, in the Colledge ae la Fleche, ceaſed 


uot to be a Philoſopher thereupon 3 nay pretends 
tecommenc'd one but from that Time.As he was 
ally convinced there was far leſs to be gained 


From the moſt curious of Books and Libraries than 
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from the great Volume of the World, the moſt 


Compleat and Inſtrucive of all others, to ſuch as 


know'how to ſtudy it as they ought ; he pitch'd 
Y 1 ney ought; neP 
upon Travel. During nine or ten Years he run 


throvgh moſt Countries ; frequented the Court, 


®Walſo the Armies of molt Foreign Pritices : Burt 
Till asa Phzloſopher,z.e. continually making ſerious 
RefleQtions upon the IntelleQual and Moral Parc 
of Man, upon the different Cuſtoms of Coun- 

: [TICS, 


Ib;d. 


| and Arteries, which certainly is not the worf 


he ſhould find among his Relations, would ine 
vitably retard his vehement Purſuit of Philoſophy 
In fine, he reſolved on Holland, as a Retreat 


tries, upon the contrary Judgments Men mak 
of the ſelf-fame things, conformably to the dif 
ferent Notions. they have imbibed concerni 
them, endeavouring always herein to alembeg 
'Trath from Falſhood, and to advantage himfel 
equally by the Folly and Wiſdom of other Men; 
that he might colle& a Syſtemof Life, compo 
and regulated by defecated Reafon, whoſe Hap 
pinefs, as far as poſſible, ſhould be independent 
of the Turns and Wheels of Fortune. 
He began to put his Proje&t in Execution, inz 
certain Place in Germany, which he does nit 
name, where he paſſed the Winter, at his Re 
turn from the Coronation of the Emperor Fer 
rand FI. where cloſeting hunſelf whole Days ts 
gether in his Stove, he recolleted+ in his Mind 
all the Obſervations he had made, upon the Cop 
duQt of Mankind ; which he imployed to cot 
ſtitute his Rules of Morality, as they are at pre 
ſent in his Book, entituled, Diſſertation de la mp 
thode de bien uſer de ſa raiſon. From whence paſling 
to Metaphyſical Notices, and thoſe of Naturd 
Philoſophy, he laid the Scheme to the moſt part t 
his Works he fince hath left us ; making at tix 
ſame Time an Eſlay of his Phyſicks, in the Me 
chanical Explanation of the Motion of the Heart 


Piece we have of his Works. . 

Next he deliberated what Place was. moſt cot 
venient for a Settlement z he was byaſled againſt 
his ſtay in Britanay, his Native Country, wheſt 
his Family then bore, as it does to this Day,'# 
conſiderable Port, foreſeeing the Incumbrancs 
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freeſt from Diſturbance, where every one, ſaid 
he, minds his own concerns, without medling 
with other Men's; and where the Maintenance 
ofthoſe numerous Troops, ſerved but to recom- 
mend with more Security to the whole Country 
the Advantages of Peace, in the midſt of a rage- 
mg War. . 

': He paſſed near eight Years in Peace and Quiet, 
miking his ordinary abode at Egmond, a little 
Town on the Coaſt of Holland, inſomnch that 
during all that Space he never lefr the Country, 
but on the account of his Domeſtick Occaſions, 
thit indiſpenſibly oblig'd him to make ſome _ | 
Joarnies into France. Happy, if his Zeal for the /#id-p- 20: 
Fiblick Good, and his Compaſlion for the Miſe- 

table Condition of Philoſophy, had not made 
timtranſgreſs that excellent Moral Maxim he had 
Fefcribed himſelf, to leave the World as he 

found it, without endeavouring to refornvit, or 

Raifie its Ideas, to think only of finding Truth 

bor himſelf, and of conquering his own Paſſions ; 

he was worſted firſt by that of Printing, and 

after by all the other, Authors are ſubje& to, when 

tkey find their Opinions contradicted : For it 

maſt be confeſſed, - although 2, Defcartes had 

Trmed an Tdea of a Wiſe-man to himſdf, much 

lie that of the Srojcks, yet any one may ſee in 

Tading ſome of his Works, he was not yet ar- 

fired to that Aparhy and Indolence which makes 

fitir Eſſential Charafer. 

+» Noſooner had he impreſſed his Dioptriques,and 

8 Meteors; Next that, his Diſſertation concerning 

Merbod, and fince his Meditations : But he found 

Wraſelf fer upon from all Hands ; all the Univer- 

mies-of Holland took the alarm. Do@or Revins 

wr that of Leyden, Fortis and Dematius for 


Urrecht, 
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Urrecht, Schook for that of Groiningue, ratified 


a triple Alliance againſt this upſtart Enemy ; 
who for his Part, before he declared and ſet uy 
his Standard againſt AriFotle, had made under. 
hand a conſiderable Party. Revixs having en- 
gaged DoQtor Tkill on his Side, a hot and adtive 
Man, undertook the Cenſuring his Meditations, 
throughout his Divinity 3 and the Afﬀair wa 
carried on ſo far that 4. Deſcartes Friends ad: 
viſed him to -interpoſe the Authority of the 
Prince of Orange and the French Embaſſador, ta 
Put a Stop to its Progreſs : But he ſatisfied him- 
ſelf, to proclaim he was injured, and to demand 
Juſtice of the Procurators of Leyden, who thought 
they had done him a ſpecial Favour, in obliging 
their DoQors Silence, and prohibiting them the 
mentioning Deſcartes and his Opinions in that 
Academick Exerciſes ; a Proceedure that was not 
very SatisfaQtory. to 2. Deſcartes. He was a lit 
tle better ſatisfied on the part of the Unverſoy dl 
Groiningue , Which at the Solicitation of tht 
French Embaſſador, ſeverely check'd Schooks Out 
ragious Condua. 
But all this was nothing in compariſon witl 
his great Concernment at Utrecht, where Yoeti 
fell like a Lion looſe upon him. . Yoerius was of 
of the Supports of the Univerſity, whom tit 
Quality of Divinity Profeſſor, as alſo that of 26 
ziſter and Reftor, joyned with his Reverend Gti 
Heirs rendred awful and venerable to a Towh 
-in, which the Corporation of the Univerſity mait 
tained a very .conſiderable-Grandeur : He had 
learn'd how to employ: theſe Advantages to tit 
g4ining abſolute Authority and Command ove 
the Minds of Men, inſomuch that his Sentimenb 
were the Deciſions in the Univerſity and Orads 
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in the Town. *Tis known what they were in 


Reaſon why thoſe of Deſcartes's Party durſt not 


Hall ; who as ſoon as Regins his Diſciple began to 


Hands, and were ſeconded by the Dofors, the 


regard of the New Philoſophy, which was the 


declare themſelves : Notwithſtanding, at laſt, 
Regius the Phyſician, whom Deſcartes ſtyles, his zerr. de 
Proto-martyr, could no longer ftifle the Hatred De/6+ 
he had conceived againſt Subſtantial Forms ; 

he affixed his Theſes, wherein he had baniſhed 
them, to ſubſtitute in their Room the different 
Configuration of the inſenſible Parts of every 
Body. This makes a great Noiſe in the Univer- 

ſy, ſome take one Side ſome another : This is 

the whole Diſcourſe of the Tow, News and Poli- 

ticks are huſh'd, and the Exchange now rings 

with nothing bat Subſtantial Forms. 

Mean time Yoetius ſlept not in an Aﬀair of this 
Importance 3 he went to the firſt Diſputes of 
Regius, ſuborneda great many Scholars he had 
2zined, and placed them in ſeveral Parts of the 


talk of Subril Matter, of the Balls of the Second 
Element, of Ramous ana Chamfer'd Particles, burſt 
ont a Laughing, fet up an Hifs, clapt their 


Friends of Foerivs : That tumultuous Outcry 
diſmounted poor Regis, and obliged him to cyt 
off his Diſputations. He wrote to 2. Deſcartts, Ton. 1. des 
&firing Counſel ia this Conjun&are, and how he £*t#. de 
dght to behave [himſelf in reſpe&t of Yoerins, B+ 
who had forthwith put up Theſes in Defence of 
Subſtantial Forms, and againſt the other Points . 

of the Carteſian Phi/oſophy: He' had particularly 
addreſſed them to the Faculty of Medicine, and the 
Profeſſors of Philofophy, imploring, their Prote- 

ftion of SubFarrial Forms againſt Regins. 


4 
5 
y 
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M. Deſcartes Advice was, That he ſhould 


forbear Publick Diſputations, endeavour to dray 
over Yoetius to anſwer his Theſes, but with al 
the deference and civility imaginable, to many 
feſf a grand Refpe&t and Eſteem for his Adver- 
ſary, yet ſoas ſtill couragiouſly. to maintain the 
Cauſe of Truth. Regis took that Method, not 


- without Fear it might coft him his Chair ; and 


certainly he ran a great Riſque. Yoetius under- 


. took him; put young Feoetius his Son, and Sch, 


upon writing againſt him : And a little more had 
cauſed him to be condemned as an Heretick by 
the Divines : He had him before the Magiſtrate; 
nor had he ſo eſcaped, but upon 'giving' Security 
for the exa&” Performance of what they ordered 
0 a Publick-Decree, Never to teach Deſcartes 
Philoſophy, to. hold faſt to the ancient Dogma) 
and to make no Attaque for the future on Sub#ax 
#:1al Forms. 
\ That Blow went with 24, Deſcartes to the 
Quick, though he ſeems m his Letter to Regiu 
to make ſlight.on't, inſomuch that -he could not 
forbear revenging himſelf; venting a Phamplet 
under-hand , called the Hifory of Voetins ; in 
which he ſcurvily "treated him, and ridiculed 
him ſeverely, _ That turned the Bent of Yoerius); 
Fhry on himſelf, who quitting. thenceforward 
Regins, whom he-ſaw foiled: and:groveling, awd 
looked upon as a Forlorn-Hope, ſent out to 
Piqueer and Skirmiſh, by Deſcartes, thought he 
muſt double his Forces to make.ar- On-ſer on this 
New Se&, and aſſault it .in its Leader. As ul 
Fortune ſtill would have it, Deſcartes and Regs 
fell ro Swords-points, and ſharpned their Quills 
againſt each other, as if it had been the Fate of 
that Philoſopher, at that Time, to have all the 
EE Learned 
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Learned Men of Holland for his Enemies, whoſe 


Names did terminate in Jzs, Revins, Demmas 


tus, the two Yoetins's and Regins. 


The firſt thing that was done at Utrecht, was 
to damn Deſcartes in all Companies as an Athe- 
iſt, as another Yaninxs, who under pretence of 
eſtabliſhing by his Arguments the Exiſtence of 
2 God, aim'd only to rout and confute it. Yoe- 
jw declaim'd eternally againſt him in his Le- 
Qures, in his Diſputations, in his Sermons, 
He pitch*d purpoſely on Theſes of Atheiſm, 
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where he brought in every thing that might 


bring an Odium on Deſcartes, And ſo ſuccefſ> 
tully did they decry him, that when the News 


'of his Death arriv'd ſeveral Years after at 


Utrecht, Prejudice was ſo deeply rooted, as to 
make an addition of dreadful Circumſtances, 
and it was the Current Report of the Town, 
That he dyed the moſt impious and wicked Vil- 
lain in the World, withour Faith, without Re- 
ligion, like Julian the Apoſtate , caſting up a 
thouſand Blaſphemies againſt Jeſus Chrif. 

| Poetius indeavour'd to uncement the moſt in- 
timate Friends he had, andas much a Proteſtant 
Miniſter as he was, wrote to Father Aerſennus 


nt France, to enter in a League with him, and 


to excite him to write againit Deſcartes, but 


bed not in that Negotiation. Heaccus'd him of 


being a Clandeſtine Enemy to the Religion of the 
Country, and ſeem'd by that to be willing to 
impeach him as a Traytcr to the State. He ad- 
ded, he was an Emiſlary and Spy of the Jeſwmt-, 
and held an Epiſtolary Correſpondence with 


them, and produc'd one Letter, eſpecially a- 


gainſt him, which he had wrote to Father Diet, 


lomerime after Cerfeſſor to the King. So true it 
I 3 1s 


Creighton 
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is that Titus Oats 1s not the firſt that thought of 
perſuading the Proteſtants of his Country, the 

Hiſt. Con- Feſuits gave Commiſſions in England to levy an 

jur. Angle Army, in which they had the Diſpoſal of all 

zerre, places of truſt, and made general Officers, Co- 
lonels and Captains. 

In ſhort; Foerius partly by his Reputation and 
Vogue, partly by his Intrignes, brought it 
about, that Deſcartes's Philoſophy ſhould be 
condemn d throughout the Univerſity, of which 
he was ReQor : He cited him by the order of 
the Magiſtrates, with a great noiſe, at the ſound 
of a Bell, by the notice of a Bedel, to come 
and anſwer to the Calumnies he was ſaid to have 
written againſt Foetixs, In ſo much that his 
Friends advis*'d him to be upon his Guard, as 
being. ſcarce ſecure in the place where he was, 
though it was ont of the Reach and Juriſdiction 
of Utrecht. Two Papers, wherein 24. Deſcartes 
mention'd Foerins, one of which was the Letter |: 
he had wrote ro Father Dzzer, were declared 
diffamatory Libels. That Declaration was 

- Printed, and affix'd and: ſent to the principal 
Towns of the United Provinces. If we may 
believe 4. Deſcartes, there was no leſs Deſign 
on Foot, than the Baniſhing him all the Provin- 
ces by a Decree, the loading him with prodi- 
g1ous Fines, the burning his Books by the Hand 
of the common Hangman, to which, ſome ſaid, 
Voetius had refoly*d to make fo great a Fire in 
burning of them, as the. Flame of it ſhonld en- 
lighten all the Countries thereabouts. In a h 
word, M. Deſcartes was forc'd to get clear of I P 
theſe Troubles, to imploy the credit of his 
Friends, and the Intereſt of the. French Embaſſa- | © 
aor, that might hinder it from proceeding any 
farther, | Thek | 0! 
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Theſe Quarrels were kept up many Years ; 
and 2. Deſcartes foreſceing the Apologies he 
he deſign'd to have preſented to the Magiſtrates 
of Leyden and Utrecht, to juſtifie himſelf, and 
demand the reparation of his Honour, would 
be ineffe&ual in the procuring ſuch ſatisfaction 
as he pretended due to him, thought often of 
leaving Holland, where he found not the Re- 
poſe he at firſt propos'd to himſelf. The Let- 
ters he received from the Court of France at that 
time, with the promiſe of a good Penſion, if 
he would come and live at Part, determin'd 
him to depart : But the Troubles of the King- 


dom unluckily flop'd the Career of his good 


Fortune. Letters were ſent him in Parchment 
curiouſly ſeal'd, and full of the greateſt Praiſes 
in the World : But that was all ; nor had he his 
Letters gratis, Never Parchment, as he plea- 


| fantly ſays, coſt him ſo dear, and was ſo unuſe- 
' fal as that: Nothing conld hinder him from re- 


turning to his beloved Holland, without fear of 
falling afreſh into the Hands of Yoetizs, Schook 
and Revius : But not long afrer, the Oucen of 
Sueden ſent for him to Stockholm, where 'tis vul- 
early ſaid he dy*d. | | 
What I have hitherto ſaid of the difference 


of Yoetius with 24. Deſcartes, has been taken for 


the moſt part out of the Letters of thar Philo- 
ſopher.' Yoetixs inform'd us in the Globe of the 
Moon, of the other Particulars that concern'd 
himſelf, to wit, That after 7. Deſcartes*'s De- 
parture from Holland, he grew reconcil'd to 
Regius the Phyſitian, who inthe Feaſt of Recon- 
Citation, as a Badge of the real Intentions of 
his future Friendſhip, preſented him with ſome 
of Deſcartes's Snuſh, which he often made - 

I 3 of, 
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of, but eſpecially to come to the Lyceum in the 
oor ; that having highly merited of Ariorle, 
by thoſe famons Exploits manag'd againſt Regiu 
and Deſcartes, in the Defence of the Peripatetick 
Philoſophy, that Prince of Philoſophers had of- 
fer?d him the Imploy we ſaw him in poſſeſſion 


of ; that he nevertheleſs wav'*d the accepting of 


It, till, underſtanding that Deſcartes's Soul left 
no Stone unturn'd to bring the Souls of theſe 
Parts over to him, his Zeal for the Ancient Phi- 
loſophy had wrought upon him to quit his Body, 
in order to oppoſe the Deſigns of that dange- 
rous Enemy. | 

\ * This 1s that very Yoerizs that was formerly 
the Hero of Peripateciſm in Holland. Our Greet- 
ing notwithſtanding was extraordinary civil on 
both Hands; and after our mutual Compl: 
ments to each other, he expreſs'd the Joy he 
had to hear 2. Deſcartes was hatching no ill De- 
ſign upon the Lyceum of the Moon. He confeſs'd 
likewiſe the Regret he had for urging that Phi- 
loſopher heretofore: ſo far: But that his own 
Reputation in Holland was incompatible with 
Deſcartes. That if he had once permitted the 
new Philoſophy, to take Footing in the Vniverſuy 
of Utrecht, he muſt either have been oblig'd to 


learn it, or hold his Tongue in all Diſputes : | 


And he found much uneafineſs to conſent to one 
or the other: That he was then too old to be-' 
come Deſcarres*s Scholar ; and that it was eaſily 
gneſs'd how ungrateful a Task it had been for 
an old Philsſaphy Profeſſor, to hear all his Deciſi- 
ons diſputed, witheut the Priviledg of defend- 
ing them, at leaſt by way of Arguing ; for that 
Deſcartes having thrown out of Doors the 
Terms made uſe of in the Schools, he had been 
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oblig'd in all publick Ats, to ſtand as a Perſon 


thar was Deaf and Dumb : He that had always 


| been renown'd for his Subtilty and Penetration. 


That he had obſerv'd in his Philoſophy many 
good Things, among abundance of others that 
ſeem'd ſomewhat hard. And that having often 
diſcours'd Ariſtcrle concerning that Philoſophy, 
they had both concluded it would not be im- 
poſſible to make ſome Accommodation, and if 
we were willing, it would be no trouble to him, 
to enter in a particular Conference therenpon : 
We gladly embrac'd his Offer, and after ha- 
ving order'd his Attendants to retire, he ſpoke 
as follows : | 

You may ealily ſee, Gentlemen, by the Rank I 
hold there, I have a great ſhare in the Favours 
of the Prince our Soveraign : I have yet a great- 


. erin his Confidence : You will readily think fo, 


by one Profeſſion he has made me, and which 1 
am well aſſur'd I may ſafely venture to make 
you in his Name. It 1s this, That his Intereſts 
are indeed cloſely united with the Intereſts of 


* thoſe Philoſophers that write themſelves Arifo- 
_ tehans, but at the bottom they are no more the 


ame than are their Sentiments in point of Phi- 
loſophy : But notwithſtanding he hath hitherto 
diſpens'd with the Promiſcaons confounding '6f 
them. The. Pleaſure, and at: ohce the Honour 
to ſee himſelf Marching at the Head of all the 


. Philoſophers in Europe, that with an unanimous 


Conſent attributed ro him the Quality of ' their 
Prince, . was well worth thetrouble of conndiving 
at the diametrical Repugnance he ſaw in the rea- 
ſoning of moſt of thoſe, who 'declar'd to' be 


intirely his. Thar diviſion it ſelf, which was 
_tp he found among his moſt zealous' Parriſans, 


I 4 who 


I 19 


I 20 


who took it to bea greater Honour, and made 


it of. more Concernment to have ingag'd him 
on their ſide, than Truthit ſelf, did not a little 
contribute to his Glory : To ſee himſelf inde- 


pendently on Reaſon, by the ſole weight of his 


Authority made Umpire of all the diſagreeing 
Philoſophers; to- injoy peaceably the Priviledg 
of Tnfallibility, among. thoſe that diſputed it 
with Pepe and' Councils, had ſomething charming 
in it, that induced him to think it beſt to be 


contented, without being much concern'd at 


their taking or-miſtaking of his meaning ; ſee- 
ing, whatever they ſay, he only, by the Voice 
of both Parties was always in the right. But 


fince that 2.” Deſcartes, 1. Gaſſendi, and ſome 


others, have:thrown off the Yoak of his Autho- 
rity, and to juſtifie their Conduct have under- 
took, and with Succeſs enough, to ſhew the Ab- 
ſardity, or the unſoundneſs of ſome Opinions 
of the Schools, of which they pretend to make 
him;the Warantee, becauſe the. beſt of his Diſ- 
Cciples haveawarded them unto him with an uni- 
verſal Conſent-: He hath thought fit to declare 
himfelf:on the firſt occaſion, and to intreat the 
Publick, as alſo thoſe Gentlemen the new Philoſo- 
phers, to do him Juſtice in that Particular. He 
proteſts then -to ſeparate his.Intereſt in many 
Articles from theirs, that ſtyle themſelves his 


Diſciples : He declares that in the Queſtions of 


the, Schools, many. things go under his Name 
which are none of his.; as is for Inſtance, that 
moſt; Childiſh Notion.of the Horror of a Vacuum. 
That-;he himſelf hath certify'd and prov'd by 
Experience, the Preſſure of the Air, which at 
this Day is made a Principle in the Phyſical Ex- 
pilcation of ſuch Phenomena?s, as have moſt alli- 
ON," ance 
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ance to the Queſtion of a Yacuum. That he is 
no ways the Father of an infinite little Beings, 
introduc'd in the School Philoſophy. That his 
Writings have often been miſ-interpreted, and 
Men have commonly taken for Natural Beings, 
what in his /dea were only Denominations and 
Metaphy fical Attributes. Ci. 

This Calm, continu'd he, with which I ſpeak, 
ifrer that ungovernable Obſtinacy you formerly 
knew me guilty of, might ſtand for my Creden- 
tals, as to you, in Ariſtotle's Abſence : But I 
will farther add, that ſince you meet him out 
of the Globe of the Aon, he hath diſpatch'd an 
Expreſs, in which he gives orders, that if you 
paſs'd this way, I ſhould not fail to inform you 
of his Thoughts and Intentions, and to let you 
know that whatever Warmth appear'd in him 
n his Diſcourſe againſt Deſcartes, he would not- 
withſtanding gladly hearken to ſome Accommo- 
dition with him : Furthermore this is no unpre- 
neditated Reſolution. The Expedient has been 
form'd, and written long ago, and the Fault 
mill not be ours if you do not ſee it, and take 
tpn you the preſenting it to Deſcartes, if you 
ſ think convenient. We return'd, we moſt 
pyfully accepted it, and that we thought our 
elves happy any ways to contribute to the Re- 
_ conciliation of the rwo greateſt Philoſophers the 
World has known, and the Reunion of two 
farties, that were at preſent the only conſide- 
able in Europe. He took forthwith out of a 
Gbinet that was at the end of the Hall, and 
Where, upon hindſom Shelves, ſtood a good 
ight'of Books, excellently bound, and that 
look"'d exaQtly like Books the new Philoſophers 
ave - compos'd, within this thirty or forty 
;_— Years, 
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Years, and that Arifotle and Yoetine had un- 
doubtedly read ; he took, I fay, from a Cabj. 
net, a kind of Memoirs, (with this Title in La 
tin Words, De Conſenſu Philoſophie Veteris 6 
Nove. We have, faid I, an Ingenions Man of 
our World, that has wrote a Book with the 
ſame Inſcription. I my ſelf have read it (k 
replyed) and a Man may eaſily ſee by the way it 
is wrote in, the Author is well vers'd in al 
parts of Philoſophy. He 1s a Gentleman unhi- 
aſſed as to one fide or other, is throughly ac- 
quainted with the Intereſts of each Party, and 
therefore the fitteſt Perſon that I know to me 
diate in that Aﬀair. A preliminary Point is 
taken from his" Preface, which is much in the 
right on't, and whereto Ariſtorle and Deſcarty 
muſt forthwith accord ; that the Se&-Leader 
of Philophy, Megque omnia, neque nibil viderun, 
With that he preſented us the Proje& of Ac 
commodation, and delired us to read it at our 
 teiſure, +in our Yoyage ; as alſo to take with uz 
as-we had offered at our Arrival, ſome Arift- 
relian Souls, to accompany us to Deſcartes's Platt 
of Reſidence, to the end he might know by 
them, what that Philoſopher had reſolv'd upot 
the Propoſitions laid down in that Treaty. We 
thanked him for the Honour he did us, in it 
' truſting us with ſo Important a Negotiation; 
aſſured him, we would do all that lay in us t& 
wards the facilitating its Succeſs 3 and afiet 
much Expreſſion and Acknowledgment. of his 
Civilities, we beg'd his leave we might perf] #7 
our Yoyage, ſince we had a vaſt way ſtill to g%{Na 
and had ſpent many Hours in that we had paſslhe 
already. He conducted us out of the Lycewnmpr 
gnd giving ſome InſtraXions to twa Souls; if The 
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Country, that ſeem'd Spirits of Note and 
aſhion, ordered them to wait on us, ſo made 
is Conge. = 
| Deſigning to run over that whole Hemyſphere 
off the cor that is oppos?d to our Earth, we 
t on our Road to the North, and leaving 
Democritus on the left, we paſs'd through Thales, 
aad drove on quite to ZoroaFer; from whence 
ne made a double towards the Weſt, through 
Edeſert Lands, where we ſaw the ruins of ſome 
"Faacient Towns, as of Atlas, Cephems, Hermes, 
mithout meeting ,Man, Woman or Child, till 
+ necame to the Lakeof Dreams, on whoſe Banks 
6 we found three ſeparate Spirits, with whom we 
Ky ere taken up one Moment in Diſcourſe, as we 
US paſſed along. TE 
ny We ſurprized the two firſt, ſtoutly Curſing 
"and Banning their Wives they had formerly in 
"Wthe World. One of which was, that Hermo- 
© ms mention'd by Tertulian and Pliry,who leav- 
'Flidg his Body abed, to make a-Ramble, as his 
-N Caſtom was, his Wife, that did not love him, 
'F lipt nct the opportunity of calling up her Ser- 
rants, to whom ſhe ſhewed, not without tear- 
Fig her Hair and playing the Mad-woman, the 
"I bdy of her Hnsband unſould and breathleſs, 
'Jand carried the Humour on ſo well, that the 
0g tody was burnt, according to the cuſtom of the 
I Guntry, before the Sonl return'd, who was 
by om thenceforth forced to ſeek another Habi-. 
—_ :-. - 
th ''The other Spirit was a Romar Senator, whoſe 
Ho Name was Lamia, whoſe Wife had trickt out of 
"It World by the ſame Projet, though, a little 
"Ire it had miſcarried. For as he related it, 
The Soul being returned to 1ook its Body, where - 
= | Twas 
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'twas lefc, not finding it, and ſeeing the Family 
Mourning, begun to ſmell how the Matter 
ſtood : It Poſted preſently to the place whert 
was built the Funeral Pile to burn the Body 
and arriv*d there, jult as the Fire began to ſein y; 
it. The Soul thought it inconvenient to reunite Gi 
her ſelf with it, for fear it might be obliged ty 
bz burnt alive, ſhe only mov*d its Tongue, $ 
as many of the Standers by heard theſe Word Þ + 
twice diſtinatly repeated, / am not dead, 1 an 
ot dead. But ſeeing the Maſters of the Funer] ” 
Ceremonies, who had undoubtedly received a W 
Item from the Dame, unconcerned as 'ere, ſhe 
left "it to be burnt, and came to fix in the Glok 
of the Moon. | 
The third, whom we found two League 
farther in a ghaſtly Grot, was the famous Jo 
Duns Scotus, commonly called Scor, or the Suh 
til Door. He has paſs'd for a dead Man unty 
this day, on which Account ſome have give 
out moſt ridiculous Stories, and highly difad 
vantagious to the Reputation of ſo worthy i}, 
Perſon, and which have ſtill been well coafuted, 
But the truth is that he is not dead ; and thth 
having by the ſubtilty. of his Mind, found ontY g; 
the: Secret ſo many others have procured, II 
Corps was taken for dead, and was buriedn};c 
the abſence of his Soul, which took Sanuarſil. 
in the Globe of the Moon, He was incompaſilgg 
by a Croud of little ( I know not what you calf; 
them, for they were not Beings, but I think), 
Formalities. He was the firſt Father of them i 
the Philoſophical World, and he that gave ther 1 
firſt Repute. They be the prettyeſt, littlelb;Yyy, 
ſlender, ——you'd think them next to nothin. U a. 
Perceiving we were Philoſophers, to be a little 
more}. 
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more affable than ordinary, he began to ask us 
what we thought of an Univerſal a. parte rei, 
and whether we did not take it to be Objetive 
Preciſions ? Our old Gentleman, who beſides his 
Carteſian Ideas upon Philoſophy, had ftill a Re- 
lick of that gruff and ſarly Humour Ariſtotle?s 
Compliments had provok'd, anſwered him in a 
careleſs Air, We concern not our Heads much 
with ſuch infipid Trifles 3 that it was but 1riſh 
Gibbriſh, and that none of us had any Pretenſi- 
ons to the Elogy Buchanan gives his Country 
Philoſphers, otherwiſe Men of Senſe and 
Worth, | 


.” Gens ratione furens & mentem paſta Chimers. 


Trifles and Chimera's, reply'd Scot: They are 
the fineſt and moſt ſolid Queſtions in Philo- 
fophy. By this it was we diſtinguiſhed our 
klves in my time ; by that Subtilty wherewith 
handled theſe Queſtions, I was advanced to 
the quality of Door Subrilis, Trifles and Chi- 
meras, quoth a ! You French Philoſophers, have 


Jou-ever read the Hiſtory of the Unverſiry of 
Pers ? If you have not read it, read it: You 


mil: ſee if theſe things were look'd on hereto- 
fore as Trifles. You will ſee under the Reign 
:the young Lewis, one Rouſſelin of Britanny, 
#the Head of the Nominals, diſputing Hand to 


fit- in the Univerfiry of Pars, againſt thoſe who 


eld an Univerſal 4 parte rc, and from Argu- 
fents they came to Swords,. that there was 
Min-flaughter in the Caſe. You will ſee, what 


have been told is done, ſince I quit your . 
World. That in the reign of Lew the Eleventh, 
te Court and Parliament interpoſed themſelves 
in 
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in Philoſophical Differences, which you cal 
Trifles; that by the order of the King, the 
Books of the Nominals were chain'd an Pad: 
lock*d, ſtritly prohibiting the opening then 
ever after : And I wonld to God, thoſe Decreg 
had not been repeal'd by the Aſſerters of that 
empty Philoſophy, which will have Univerſality 
conſiſt in Names and Conceptions : Then at 
this day I ſhould have reign'd abſolute in th 
Schools. 

But (cont;zu'd he }) taking Courage, Are not 
you of that Party of Philoſophers I have heard 
talk of ſome time ſince, and whoſe Works I haw 
likewiſe ſeen in a Viſit I made Ariftorle, who 
bave a certain Briniſh Caviker for their Leader, 
called Deſcartes ? Yea verily, reply'd our old Car 
tefian, and- we take it as an Honour ſo to be 
Be gone, cry 'd he, all in a Rage and Paſſion! 
Away with you.! Hence Hereticks, as you are, 
who take it for an Honour to be of a Sect, whuch 
by its Principles - is oblig'd to renounce the 
Faith of onr moſt Holy Myſteries. Your Dy 
_ cartes holds that a determinate Extenfion is &- 

ſential to a Body, and that a Body being ona 

of the fize of a Cubical Foot, it would be & 
great a Contradiction to loſe that Extenſion, 8 
to conceive a Mountain without a Valley. k 

will be then a Contradidction that the Body of the 
Savioer of the World which - had the Talk of 
many Feer, ſhould: be comprehended in the {pac FR 
of the leaſt Particle of the Conſecrated Holt, 
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Once more be gone Excommunicates : And find [= 
you will ſtay here in ſpight of me, I abandon te 


place ; and forthwith he march'd off, 


Thaſia 
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- That his extraordinary Zeal was no leſs ſur- 
prizing than diverting. Burt that which pleas'd 
me moſt, was, That upon our leaving that 
place, the two Ar;torelian Souls which Yoetius 
had deputed to accompany us, began by the 
way to reſume the Argument. of Scars, and to 
urge it vigourouſly againſt Father erſennes and 
my old Man, who were much perplexed to rid 
their Hands of it. But they propoſed an Ar- 
gument againſt the manner whereby A. Defcar- 
tes, and after him 24. Rohawlt undertake to ex- 
plain the Myſtery of the Euchariſt, withont the 
affiſtance of abſolute Accidents , which may merit 
iplace in this Relation. | | 
- M, Deſcartes in his Anſwer to the fourth Set 
of Objections, propos'd againſt his Metaphyfi- 
al Meditations, explains the Myſtery of. the 
Euchariſt as follows. He ſays, That the Body 
of F. C. after the Conſecration, is in the ſelf- 
me place the Bread was in before; bat thar ir 
k ſo preciſely in the ſame ſpace, ' that in what 
place ſoever, it was true to affirm before the 
Conſecration, here is Bread ; it-is true to fay 
after the Conſecration, here is the Body of 
TC. So that if we conceive that before the 
Conſecration there was, whether in the Surfice 
in the Subſtance of the Bread, little Pirarni- 
al, Cubical or. Triangular Spaces, fill'd with 
firamidal, Cubical or Triangular Parts of 
tread, we muſt conceive, after the Conſecra- 
wn, thoſe -lictle Spaces are poſſeſſed in the ſame 
aattneſs by the Body of F. C. From whence it 
Aaws, according to him, That when *tis ſaid 
4% Boa of '5, C. is comprehended in the ſame 
[imenſions, 'and' the very Superficies as the 
gh iread, by. thas word Super hicies is to be nunder- 
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ſtood, not only that external Surface that ter. 
minates the total Figure of the Bread, but alſo | 
that which terminates all the parts which are ia | * 
| 
| 


the depth and ſubſtance of it, ſeparated from 
one another by the Pores,and little Intervals that Þ| © 
are fild up with Air, or ſome other Heteroge || 
neous Bodies: In ſo much that ſhould ſome in- | Þ 
ſenſible parts of the Bread be put in motion by 
the Air, or ſome other Body, the new Subſtance, 
that takes the place of thoſe inſenſible Parts, is 
equally put in Motion. I 
Upon that Suppoſition Af, Deſcartes argue 
thus: Whatever makes an Impreſlion upon our 
Senſes is only the Superficies of a Body. Evety 
Body therefore that has the ſame Superficies s 
the Bread, will make the ſame Impreſſions 0 
our Senſes as the Bread. Therefore ſince the 
Body of F. C. is ſo preciſely in the ſame ſpace 
as the Bread, that it hath the ſame Superficies to 
an Hair, it muſt inevitably make the ſame Im- 
preſſions on our Senſes as the Bread, that 1s, it 
maſt reflet the Light, as the Bread did, and 
with the ſame Modifications: And from hence 
we ſee in it the ſame Colour and the ſame Fi: 
gure. It muſt be preſs'd towards the Centre of 
the Earth, by the- Impulſe of the ſame Matter 
that preſſed the Bread before, becauſe of the 
Figuration of its Parts of. which it was compo- 
ſed ; and hence we percetve init the ſame Gra 
vity. .It muſt vibrate the Nerves of our Tongs, 
and infinuate it felf into. the Pores, juſt as did 
the inſenſible parts of the Bread ; and hence 
we apprehend in it the ſame Taſte, &c. Fro 
whence he concludes, That Myſtery may be at 
mirably explained, without the incurnbrance df 
abſolute Accidents, which are kept in {ſervice 
without any occaſion for thew. Xt 
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See then one Difficulty: among many others 
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pur Peripateticks propoſed againſt that Explica- | 


tion 3. we will demonſtrate ( ſaid they ) thar, 
granting that #yporheſss, the Bread is not” at all 
changed into the Body of Feſws Chriſt in ths 
Euchariſt, - but that after the Conſecration,. the 
Bread ſtil] remains in the Hoſt. :  _ £ 

. In order to their Demonſtration they demand- 
ed of Father Merſennus and the old Gentleman t 
|. Whether by the Principles of Deſcartes, the 
Matter of. all Bodies conſidered in it ſelf, and-in- 


dependently-of the different Modifications of its 


Farts was not of the ſame Species ? 'They anſwer- 
ed, Yes. II. If that which conſtituted the Spe- 
gfic Difference of Bodies was not,- 'according to 
them, the different Configuration, the different 
Situation, and the different Motions of the Parts 
of thoſe Bodies? . They acknowledged it. - That 
ſuppoſed, ſaid they, we'evidently prove, That 
the Subſtance in the Euchariſt, after its Conſe- 


mation, is nothing elſe but Bread ; for the Mat- 


ter or the Subſtance, which hath the ſame: Con- 
fguration of Parts, the ſame Motion, and in a 
Word, all the ame Modifications that conſtitute 
the Eſſence of Bread, is Bread, according to the 
goreſaid Principle : But the Subſtance found in 


the Dimenſions of the Hoſt, after the Conſecra- 


tion,” has all thoſe Modifications ; and ?tis only 
by the Means of thoſe Modifications we conceive 


to. have the ſame Superficies as the Bread, tak- 


wg the Word Superficies in the ſame Senſe Deſ- 


 Ferres gives it:.; And'tis-in vertue of thoſe Modi- 
IGtions that that Superficies makes the ſame Im- 
'prefſions on our Senſes as the Bread did hefore 


tie Confecration: And?tis from the ſame Reaſon 


that it refles/ its Light preciſely to the ſame 
© 23H 


Angles 
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Angles as the Bread : That it receives all the [yy 
ſame Impulſes, and the fame Determinations off 
the Matter, that poſhes it towards the Centre, fy, 
as the Bread : That it communicates the ſame n 
Vibrations to the Nerves of the Tongue as fjj 
the Bread : Therefore the Subſtance that i yg 
in the Space of the Hoſt, after the Conſecration, Jy 

_ according to Defcarres*s Principles, has the Form fg 
or the Eflence of Bread ; therefore 1t 1s Bread; lj; 
of 


which was to be demonſtrated. And from thence 
our Catholick Peripatericks concluded, It was not 
without good Ground'that Recourfe was had to fly 
Abſolute Accidents, in the Explication of that ut 
Myftery. - —- Eid 31 —_ 
© They made. yet one RefleQion 'more upon aſia 
Saying Deſcartes adjoyns to his Explication, and 
which ruines' his Anſwer. © Notwithſtanding, Bag 
fays he, -< the Body of Feſus Chriſt, to ſpeak lp 
* properly, 1s not there, as in a Place, but Ss fly 
£ cramentally.'* For, ſaid they, What is'it, for fy 
Got's fake, to be in a Place in proper ſpeaking, je 
botentirely to. fill a Space ? to hinder the Paſſage By 
of other Bodies that-preſent themſelves ; to re Iſh; 
fle& the Light, - to'-be preſſed downward ; to fy; 
have Motion, Fc. But all this, according t0 yi 
Deſcartes, .agrees to the Body of Jeſus Chriſt it ſha 
the Sacrament of :the Hoſt. And on the con- iy 
_ trary, the Notion commonly received of a Sacri- hit 
mental Exiſtence attributes not to a Body in tht i 
Capactty all thoſe Properties ; for none of thok We! 
# 


that have ſpoke of the Body of Jeſus Chrii# ini 
the Sacrament, have ſuppoſed it was that whicit 
refles the Light, &c. Nay, they ſay the quits 
contrary. | bt 
So they concluded, deriding-the Vanity of the Yite! 
Applauſe M. Deſcartes aſſames to himſelf in - £ 
: OT yl  Placy 
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ie I pjace, upon the Intelligible Manner, wherewith 
ol fte pretends to have explained that Myſtery, and 
© {ypon the Obligations he has laid on the Orthodox 
ny Divine, for having furniſhed them with an Opi- 
U Jriion more agreeable with Divitity than-thoſs 
8 Irfually received. Applauſe, as well grounded ag 
lt; Bthe Prophecy he made a litcle after, by: which 
m Ione Day it ſhall come to yaſs,. that as ſoon as 
G fthe World ſhall be reclaimed from the Prejudices 
Qt Fof the Schoo!, all the Opinions of. our Old Phgyle- 
00 Boers and Dijvines thereupon; ſhall diſappear:and 
niſh as Shadows, at the Approach of that Light, 
Jntcrewith thofe Glorious Principles of the New 
'Jfhiloſophy ſhall fill-the Minds' of all ſuch as know 


- 


bw well to uſe them... | 


d 'For my part, I was of Opinion, upon hearing 
6 BMinfieur Deſckrtes ſo refuted, that he had better 
* Jhive ſtuck to his general Anſwer;be it as bad as it 
* Jill, That he was a Philoſopher and not a Divine, 
TX Bl that he pretended not ro explain the Myſte- 
6 Fits of our Religion by the Principles of his Phjlo- 
# Rigby. I was aſtoniſhed too in that Occurrence, 
& Flat ſuch fort of Anſwers had- the good Luck 
0 $0 meer with no Reply, eſpecially having-to do 
0 Bith 24. Arnauid, who would ntever willingly 
Etc the laſt Blow in Point of Diſputes and Books. 
M1 am perſuaded I have fince found the Sola» 
y\ Who that Difficulty in a Letter 24. Dec/arres 
ab; 


Mote to a Father of the Oratory, a Sorbos' Dottor, 
"ſys, ſpeaking of 34 Arnauld, That his on- 
Fjudgment, as young a DoQor as he was, was 
F* more ' Weight with him, than that of half 
K©&* Afncient Doors of the-Sorboy. Was not a 
ring of thar nature able to diſarm the mot 
WEnſed Adverfary in the World ? / 
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_ + 2Datring'that'Difpute, wherein Father 7Merſen- 
but and the Old 'Blade thought-it unneceſſary to 
keep to Mood and Figure, and' were content to 
evids'the'ObjeQtion by! much raillery upon Abſs. 
bite Ac: idents, alledging they ought to be baniſh't 
to the Deſert of Seotus, to make'up his Train 
and Attendance, with' all his little For malities; 
Wecroſſed the Cain Sea, and turning ſhort ty 
| the Right, we paſſed: through Hipparchnus, Proly- 
mes} and the Perinſula- of the Stars, and from 
thence we cut 'thtopgh the Sea-of Clouds. We 
entred into the 'Demy-1ſland of Dreams, 1 met- 
rioned in the beginning ; ſo called-from the littk 
Matifions in--the- Globe: of the Moon, inhabited 
for the moſt Part with Chymiſts, *that are in Put: 
. Silt 6f the: Philofopher's Stone,” having not been 
adl&to-find it upbn Earth 3: and. a-World of 5x 0 
Hicial- Aſtrologers, who” ſtill are: as/\grear Aſſes al tt 
they were "in the other World;; and. ſpend'allf 
their-Time in making Almanacks, ;and correting 
by-exa& Supputarions the falſe Haroſcopss the al 
made-1 in their Life: time. me 
Among otherswe found Carden, who thou) CC 
he was poſſeſſed-.of'a/good Copy-hold Eaſtwardf by 
on the Shoar of the Ocean of Tempeſts,' could no vii 
yet forbear making frequent Vilits of his Bro an 
thren of the fame Society. He paſſed away it 
Time but-diſcontentedly, having not yet- Mr 
quered the Shagrin and Melancholy, occaſioneſ We 
by that Notable Horoſcope of Edward VT. King Th 
England, .whoſe moſt remarkable Fortunes Fr ad 
Adventures he had foretold,. quite to the Filth i 
eth-Year of his Age; -who yet had the confound ad 
Lack to dieat Fifreen. Two other things, mul - 
of the ſame Nature, entertained his Thovgt 


in that deep Melancholy : The firſt was U he 
"ns ; Dealf 4rij 
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Death of his Son, whoſe Horoſcope had proved 
Faulty, he having not foreſeen what yer came to 
jk. paſs, That he ſhould be executed at Milan, in 
»|| the four and twentieth Year of his Age, "tor 
inf] poyſoning his Wife. The other thing was the 
| uncharitable behaviour of Scaliger and onſienr 
wh} 4 Thox, in publiſhing in their Books to all Poſte: 
bf rity, That he was ſuffered to dye with Hunger: 
ml For after all, ſaid he to. us, they are Lyars, for 
Vell were / dead, twas impoſſible I ſhould be here. 
af 1 muſt confeſs, that having foretold the Da te 
tk] my Death, in my Horoſcope, I made my { 
«df and finding I was miſtaken, ng at the Time 
if preſcribed no Sign or Symprom of approaching 
#={} Death, I ſhut my ſelf in my Cloſer ;, and not havy- 
5 10g Confidence to appear from thenceforth im 
x the Sight of Men, ſince every Moment of my 
af Life ro comehad been the continual Reproach of 
my Miſtake, I even reſolyed to quit my Body, 
and come and inhabit here. And this, Gezrle- 
© ez, is the real Truth of the Matter. We took 
f dccaſion to extenuate the Cauſes of his Affliction, 
| 'y telling him of the Reputation he always'had, 
with a 707 cbſtante to all that, in the World, as 
ef a extraordinary Man, and diftingniſhed from 
ie the Vulgar : After which we took our Leave of 
#© tim, and poſted from thence to Merſennss, where 
ell we launched for our Voyage over the Moon. 
oF There ir was that the two Philoſophers ſtepping 
if aide for ſome Moments, we read, altogether 2, 
i the Project of Accommodation berwixr Ariſtot'c' 
if and- 17." Deſcartes, which Yoctius had given--s 
wy Qarge of, and whoſe principal Articles I ſhall” 
iff lere relate. "It. was divided -nto- two Parts 3 ; 
The firſt was to regulate the Method, how the” 
driforclians and Carteſians muſt for the future 
K-3 demean 
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demean themſelves towards one another, in thei 
Books, Diſputes and Converſations. © The Se. 
cond, which was very long, contained ſevera] 
Propoſitions, that the Ariſftotelhatrs remitted, - 
make ſome Advances nearer the Carteſians, de. 
manding the like Abatements from the Carteſian, 
whereby they might approach better the Ariſtq- 
telians, That Second Part w3s rather a Confu. 
tation of many Carteſian Opinions than a Treaty 
of Accommodation, which gave me to conjecture 
it would fail of the Succeſs they: promiſed to 
themſelves, or. at. leaſt pretended* to propoſe 
themſelves. "Tis caſie to ſee that Ariſforle, or 
at leaſt Yoetius his Secretary was well informed 
of our Sublunary Occurrences, and what was for 
and againſt his Party and his Adverſary's. 


A Treaty of Accommodation betwiat 
Ariſtotle, Prince of Philofophers, 
and M. Deſcartes, Chief f the 
New Sel, 

P & K.TL.:.: 1. 
"Hey ſhall not for the future Abuſe or Vilike 
each other ; that Way being unphiloſo- 
phical, and being likewiſe already exploded the 


Schools, by the Worthieſt and beſt of the Pro- 
Fefſors, 


oa 
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The Ladies and knowing Women muſt no lon- 
ger treat Arzſtotle on their Beſides as a Fop and a 
Pedant : "They ought to kaow he has been a Sol- 
dier, a Man of Courtſhip and Intrigue, who, 
before he became. a Philoſopher, took his Plea- 
ſure and ſpent his Eſtate, that was no little one, 
being Son of the Chief Phylician to Amyntas , 
Grandfather of Alexander ; and perhaps there 
was never a Philoſopher in the World more a 
Courtier and a Gentleman than he. | 
. On the other Hand the Old Profeſſors of Phi- 
loſophy muſt remember to be more ſparing of 
their Epithets, of which they are commonly 190 
liberal on Carreſ#s his Account; conſtantly ſtyl- 
ing him Enthuſiaſt, Madman, ſometimes Heretick 
and Atheiſt. Foctins from henceforth voluntarily 
makes him an Authentick Satisfaction as to all 
thoſe Points, in default of that which the Procu» 
rators of Leydez and Utretcht denied him, cor- 
rbpted by the Friends of the aforeſaid Szeur Yoe- 
tizs; who 1s his moſt humble Servant. 

Arifotle ſhall diſclaim all thoſe Books com- 
poſed againſt ML. Deſcartes, in an Injurious and 
Abuſive Way, ſuch as is that Tra& entituled, 
Deliriorum Carteſu Yentilatio. At leaſt he fhall 


order, That they be corre&ed, and that in the 


New Edition Care be taken to retrench ſome 
Expreſſions a little too ſtrong and biting. 

A. Deſcartes alſo, on his part, ſhall give Or- 
ders, That in the New Impreſhons of the Works 
of ſome of his Followers, ſome Prefaces be lopt 
off, or rather ſome Malicious Satyrs again!t the 
School Philoſophers, not caring to diſtinguiſh then 
from one another and throwing unjuſtly upon all, 
the Faults of ſome Particulars, ſuch as are ic 
Paſlion of Wrangling , Confuſion, Equivocal 
| K 4 [Terms 
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Ferms,and Ignorance in the moſt Curtious Parts 


_ of Phyſicks. | 


' It ſhall be prohibited all the Carteſtars to give 


 & CharaQter of Ariforle*s Merit, before they have 


- Particulars: [And they 


read him, eſpecially before they have ſeen his 
Logick, his Rhetorick, his Hiſtory of Animals, and 
others, where he treats Natural Philoſophy in 
ſhall take heed of giy- 


Inga Judgment on that Philoſopher”s Parts by his 


Books De Phiſice anditu, that are not ſo clear and 


perſpicuous as his others 3 the Author having his 
private Reaſons for his writing in that manner; 
which have yet been more-confounded *in Trad 


of Time, by a ſwarm of Tran(lators and Commen 


zators, who often talk Greek in Latin, and where 
of ſome underſtood neither. 


Be it prohibited likewiſe all the Peripater ich 


to be angry at” Deſcartes Philoſophy before 


they have throughly examined it, under the Pe- || f 


nalty of rendring themſelves ridiculous, as ſome 
have done, who have placed him in the Catz 


. Jogne of Atoms; that is, of ſuch as fancy Bo- 


dies compoſed of Atoms or indivifible Parts ; or 
as another that wrote ingenuonlly to M 
Deſcartes himſelf, he had plainly ſeen with his 
Eyes the Smbtil Matter, having by the lackieſt 


\ Accident imaginable obſerved an abundance of 


little Bodies playing in the Air, by the Advar 
tage of a Sun-beam, that» paſſed through a chink 
of one of his Caſements. | 


Laſtly, Arifotle entreats the Gentlemen Carte- 


fians, not to father upon him whatever they find 


In the Books of his Diſciples, without conſulting 


himſelf; promiſing on his part, to giveno one 


the Title of Carteſian but upon mature Delibe- 


ration, eſpecially in regard of certain young 


Avbors | 
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Abbots, Cavaliers, . Proftors and Phyſician, that 
all themſelves Carteſians in all Companies, for 


I 2 Pretence to Parts and Ingenuity, which they 


ſometimes get the Repute of, by that only Con- 
fdence of: talking at all rates of Subrfe Marrer, 
Globules of the Second Elemem, Vortexes, Automa- 
ta's and Phenomena's without underſtanding any 
thing but Terms. 


© —— 


The Second Part of the Treaty. 


Hereas the Article of Sub#antial Forms 
hath occaſioned the greateſt Noiſe and 


Hivil on between both Parties, as may be ſeen 


the Regiſters of the Univerſities of Utrechr, 
Leyden, Groninguen, Angers, and as would be 


teſtified by thoſe of the Univerſity of Pars, Caen, 


and ſeveral others, had Care been taken for the 
Recording all the Afts and Deliberations held 
bpon that Aﬀair ; it is therefore neceſſary both 
one_ and the other, each as to their particular, 
ſhould remit ſomething for Peace and Quiert- 


neſs-ſake. 


" Aviftotle com plained forthwith of the Delicacy 
of the firſt Carteſians, who thought it adviſable 


to take Diſguſt at the very Name of Sub#antial 


Forms. For ſuppoſe, ſaid he, that no more was 
meant by that Word. than the Principle of the 
Properties of every Body, and that which is the 


Capſe hy one Body fo difters from another, that 
'Uſt has given it a particular Name, and made it 
T Species diſtin&t from other Kinds of Bodies : 

Whar hath that Ferm ſo Diſtaſtful and Extraor- 


Linary ? 
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dinary ? As to the Idea the Periparcticks have 


affixed to it, making it to. ſpeak, an Incomplete 


Subſtance diftin&t .from Matter , he faid, That 
Definition being no where to be found in his 
Writings,. at leaſt in expreſs Terms, he might, 
if he thought good, diſown. it, . and devalye 
upon the Arabian Commentators, as on the Crea- 
tors of that Being, all the Railleries and fine 
Things pretended to be ſpoke by the mew Phils. 
ſophers on that Chapter. But that he was not yet 


in that Humonr, the Carrefizns having concluded. 


nothing rationally againſt that Syſtem. That 
an Incomplete Subſtance was no Chimera, - ſince the 


reaſonable Soul in Man is undoubtedly fo, 
That their-grand Axiom brought to demoliſh 


Subſtantial material Forms, viz. Whatever Is 


Material is Matter ; was palpably falſe, as they' 
have been anſwered an hundred times, ſeeing 


. Motion and Figure, which are material Things 
are notwithſtanding devoid of Matter ; andalſa 
that he lookt upon the ordinary Dodrin of 
Subſtantial Forms, as his true Do&rin, Nevers 
theleſs, adjoyn'd he, we ſhall ſee what uſe 
M1, Deſcartes will make of it, and what Advan- 
ces he will offer on his part. When he ſhall 
| have granted Brutes a Soul, the Peripateticks 
w1ll conſider whether they ſhall recede from ſome 
other Point. . | | 
Upon which, he brought many Arguments 
to perſiiade him to be leſs hardy and intraQtable 
thereupon. He repreſented how that Article of 
\ his Philoſophy had ſhockt the whole World, 
That his earneſtneſs and zeal for that Opinion 
had been excuſable. if he-had heen the firſt Au- 
thor ; but it is well known a Spaniard, - called 
Pereyra, firſt lit upon that Notion ; and ſome 
Oo REP were 


/ 
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re } were ſo malicious as to ſay, he had drawn it 
te | from the Spaniard”s Book before he deduc'd. it 

from his own Principles. That he had already 
is | gain'd, by that Opinion, as much Honour as 
6 | could be expected ; that it was lookt upon in the 
fe | World as an Ingenions Paradox, on which he 


ſufficiently plagu'd and tormented the 
School Philoſophers ; but that the latter and 
more intelligent ſort of Men could not forbear 

| Laughing, when they ſeriouſly undertook to 
paintain it as a Truth. That. "twas known 

is was the firſt Effet the Preface to a Book, 
facituled, The Soul of Beaſts, produced in the 
Mind of Its Readers. A Book: wrote indeed 
with a great deal of Wit, but wherein the Au- 
jor too ſeriouſly drives at the Converſion of 
bs Philoſophers upon that Subject. That no- 
had brought one ſubſtantial Reaſon tc de- 
2 the prejudice of all Mankind in that par- 
ticular. That no one had yet demonſtrated 
that a middle Being, betwixt Spirit and Matter, 
J vas. 2 thing impoſſible. That the Promiſe the 
Carteſrans had made, to explain all that we ſee 
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the. Machine was whimſical, and not to be re- 
-ligd- on, ſince it never had been put in Practice. 
That when they talked of theſe Matters in ge- 
tral, they ſometimes ſpoke plauſibly enough 3 
wt-when they deſcended to Particulars, they 
Were either much. to be pitied or not endured. 
That the only Idea of the manner of Brutes 
Kiog- 0n infinite occaſions, compared with that 
Paradox, made it- look extravagant. That 
| Whereas "twas anſwered, that Argument prov'd 


' I Y9-much, and made for the reaſoning of Beaſts ; 
it 


g- «g* Diſciples had deſcanted very ſubtly, and 


Kmirable in Beaſts, by the ſole diſpoſition of 
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it muſt be acknowledged that Inſtance perplex 
the Philoſophers, and gave them trouble to get 


clear off; yet after all, whatever pain it Put 
them to, their' Argument loſt-nothing of 'its 
Force ; and the Inſtance on the other hand inf: 


-nitely increaſed the difficulty. For if it be hard 


to comprehend, that Beaſts ſhonld not have 
Reaſon, upon ſeeing -them a@t in ſo admirable 
and methodical a manner, how much more diff: 
cult would it be to deny them bare Perception? 
And laſtly, for | Deſcartes to give up that point; 
would not be conſtrued to retract ; having him- 
felf declar'd, 'he could not demonſtrate, chat 


.. | Beaſts had not an apprehenſtve Soul, no more 


than it could be demonſtrated unto him, they 
had. & 
After that, Ariſtotle paſſed ro #nother Point, 
which had ſome Connexion with the former; 
which was, -The Efſence of ' the Soul, made by 
AM. Deſcartes to conſiſt in aQtual Thinking, as he 


makes the 'Efſence of-a Body to conſiſt in actual 


and determinate Extenſion. He tells them, Thit 
though he has many Scruples, as to his Method 
and Manner whereby he offers to demonſtrate 
the diſtinaion of the Soul and Body, and that 


many People continued diſſatisfied a little with || 
the Anſwers' he-gave to the Objections of Gaſ- 
ſendus and M. Arnaud ; notwithſtanding he £* 
would 'not diſpute him that Glory of having I 
ſaid ſomething thereon, wholly New and very F* 
| Ingenious. That he is likewiſe diſpoſed to fol- 

low his Opinion [touching the Eſſence of the 
Soul, provided'he would ſatisfy | him as to one þ 
Difficulry _ from pr. op n,od 


Many 
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Many Perſons, faid he, have made you that 
ObjeQtion : That if the Eſſence of the Soul con- 


”*—_ 


fſted in aQual Thought, it were impoſſible ſhe _ 


 hould exiſt withont thinking ; -and thus it 
would follow, we ſhonld have Thought whilſt 
we were in our Mother's Belly: You wiil not 
fcruple in the leaſt that Conſequence:: And as 
to what's rejoyned by them, that had we con- 
fantly Thought, whilſt we were in'that Capa- 
ey, we muſt[neceſſarily have remembred ſome 
one of thoſe Thoughts, at leaſt, that we had 
'there: You anſwer, The reaſon of- our Non- 
temembrance, 15, becauſe 'the Memory confilts 


I in-certain Traces, which being. made in the 


Brain, upon- thinking of an Obje&, are- there 
'preſerv'd ; and that the. Brain of Infants i i5 00 
-moiſt and: ſoft, for. the preſervation of thoſe 
'Fraces, at leaſt in-ſuch. a manner as 1s requiſite 
*toicauſe remembrance. But you are preſſed up- 
*n that Anſwer, for as much as in ſeveral places 
*f your Writings, you diſtingniſh Memory into 


4wo ſorts, whereof one depends upon the Body, 


and- thoſe-Tracks or Footſteps impreſſed upon 
*the Brain ; and.the-other, which 4s purely in- 
*rellectual, depends upon the Soul above. You 
\alfo.diſtinguiſh Notices into two kinds: The one 
- that depend upon the Organ, and ms other Im- 
-material, that 'are wholly Indepaydent on - it. 


"Now we can cafily apprehend that the diſpoſitt- 


"on-of the Brain of an Infant, may be in the 
"@uſe why the Soul recolledts not thoſe Thoughts 
[+which; have their dependence: on it ; but in re- 
*gard: of the Memory wholly intelle&ual, thoſe 


-pure- Condeptions,: thoſe immaterial Notices | 


which are altogether independent on the Organ, 
and! —_ different';Plaits or - Imprefles - of the 
| Brain, 


Brain, the hamidity of che Brain can be of no 
Momet;- and we muſt- undoubtedly remember 


that have purſued them. You: will ſay, that an 

| Infant in*the -Mother's Womb is deſtitute of 

thoſe pure Notices, and of the uſe of the intel- 

Tom, 2, Tedtual Memoty. But that is-the thing I am 
Zct. 4. 38. asking a ſufficient Reaſon for, and of which] 
fliould be highly pleas'd to be convinced. In 

eſfe&t Yoetii-Had given expreſs” Orders to both 


Explication 6f the Point. - 16. 95% 
' From the Eſfence'of the-Soul they proceeded 
fo the Efierice of the Body: Ar5ffotle entred: on 


ſame time A: Deſcartes to'take care to avoid the 
like Misfortune. 1 believed,” faid he, thi 
World was from all Eternity,” upon a. falfe 


with, to wit, That God was @ neceſſary Being in 
his Ai0n5; 'as well as in his Zx3ftence. ' You 
Kave one alſb; 'of which: the felf ſame Error 1s 
the neceſſary Conſequence: And' 1 am not the 


only affirm; That the Efſenice of. Matter coins 
Extenſion and Space , are 'bot*three different 
whence, with you, it foltows,' That wherever 


neceſlartly be: Matter: / And from thence you 
conclude, the: World is boundleſs and infinite; 


hon. } | 5 
World have indeayoured to demonſtrate, That 


bot- 


thoſe Thobghts, .and the Motions of the Will 


his Envoys, to fee that 2. Deſenrtes gave 4 clear | 


that Article with aft acknowledgment of an Er: 
for he fortnerly fell into, advertifing at the. 


-- > Principle "I: ſiiffered my ſelf to pre-poſſefſed-. 


firſt that has put you in mind'of it. You-not” 
fiſts in Extenfion, but: farther, [That Adarrer; . 
Names of- one -and the: fame T hing :-- Front 
we conceive Extenfion and Space, there muſt” 


or, as you'chooſe to ſpeak; indefinite in Extens | 
Your:  Adverfaries” of | the- Terreſtrial - 
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bottoming on thoſe ſame Principles, the World 
and Matter muſt always have been, and that 


Matter muſt neceffarily continue always. For - 


25 there 1s Matter at preſent, where we conceive 
at preſent Space and Extenſion, ſo by the ſame 
Reafon there always has been, and ever will be, 
Matter, where we conceive there ever has been, 
and- ever will be Space and Extenſion. But 
we conceive that there always has been, and 
that there always will be Space and Extenſion, 


- | where the World at preſent ſtands. This is a 


tice Point, and might juſtifie the Condu& of 
the: Doors and Magiſtrates of Utrecht on your 
Reſpet. Betwixt onr . ſelves ( continu'd he ) 


jl tle reaſoning that bewildered you in that unex- 


| If fficable Maze is a meer Sophiſm. A real Attri- 


'bute, ſay you, cannot comport with nothing. 
Now to be extended, is a rea! Attribute, it can- 
tt therefore agree with zorhing. It agrees not- 
mthſtanding with Space, and with what we 
Wpine above the Firmament, and call by the 
Name of Space. Therefore that which is above 
tle Firmament is real. Therefore that which 
Fin the Indefinite above the Firmament, is 


F Matter. Therefore Matter , Extenſion and 


ſſace, are the ſelſ-fame thing. 
I; You ought to have apprehended the defett of 
tht Reaſoning from two ReſpeQts. Eirſt, from 
&& Conſequence that is taken from thence, con- 
dading for the Eternity of the World, and 


Wick voluntarily offers it ſelf to the Mind. 


| Lcondly, that ſuppoſing it falſe, as indeed it is, 


that the World ſhould be Eternal, they'l de- 
geviiſtrate to you by an Argument, exaQly like 


k jours, that another Attribute, no leſs real than 
tit you term ſo, comports with nothing. 


For 
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For if tie World is not Eternal, it is plain 4 
Man may tr uly ſay, that' nothing 1s Eternal ; 
ſince, excepting God, there has Nothing been 
from all Eternity. Now to be Eternal, is me- ff & 
thinks, as real an- Attribute as to. be extended, 
But as it 1s a manifeſt Abſurdity toaffirm, areal 
Attribute can accord with nothing, it is neceſſary 
to reconcute it all, that you agree with . your De 
Adverſaries, that thoſe Words, Extended and |} 1; 
| Eternal, when attributed to Nothing and toSpacy, || 
make in our, Minds quite contrary Ideas, to || ;, 
what we have upon our attributing ther to.4 
Being or a Boay. When we attribute them to Þ; 
Being or a Body, they ſignifi ſomething Poſ 
tive; when we attribute them to Nothing and 
' to Space, they give a Negative fi gnificarion 
In a Word, when *tis aid, nothing is Eternal 
no more is meant, than that there has been no Bj, 


ſhe 

th 

: 

ol 

Being created from all Eternity. And when E 
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*tis ſaid, [There is only an extended Spar ÞÞ yy 
| beyond the Firmament, it is underſtood thert B;; 

1s no Body there, and that there may be one; 
to fill up- that Void, and nothing of a Body, Bk. 
which we there conceive. We cannot ſpeak F'*: 
of Nothing and of Space, but we muſt ſpeak N,y. 
\ Something of them. We cannot expreſs whit Ip. 
we think of them, but by the Terms. in uſe; 
Thoſe Terms-are 'the ſame we.imploy to ſped Wis 
of Beings : But if we make Reflection on the 
Ideas, we ſhall ſee they are wholly different, 
nor are they ruin *d and deſtroy 'd b J one any 
ther, as is pretended. - _ - _ 


This puts-me in Mind of a little ratanal 
ſabtil enough upon this. Subje&t, which formerlfſſ;, 
Dr. Are, an Engliſh Gentleman, gave you” 
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he whoſe Elogies went. ſo far as to apply to you 
what Horace ſaid of Homer; Qui nil molitur 
mepte. He propos'd this Queſtion to you. 
Sappoſe that God. ſhould deſtroy the World, 
and reproduce ita little after, might not it be 
aid there would be, or at leaſt, that we con- 
ive there would be ſome Interval between the 
Deſtruction - and Reproduction of the World, 
though nothing of real interceeded betwixt 
them both ? From whence he proceeded to 
conclude, That ſuppoſing in a Chamber God 
hould annihilate all the Bodies that are between 
the Walls, there would yet be Length, Breadth 
ad Depth, althongh at the ſame time there 
was nothing real there. He thought to have : 
foil'd you, ſuppoſing you would. readily have 
ofent to his firſt Propofition, of which there 
kem'd no Doubt or Scruple : But I am perſua- 
ded he found. himſelf well enough Match'd, 
yhen you deny'd him that we could conceiye 
1n his Hypotheſis, any Duration or Interval, be- 
Fo the Deſtruction and new Production of * 
te World. | 


" 


; The Author of a Letter wrote ſome years 
fizo to a Carteſian Philoſopher, afforded the 
Reader Sport and Diverſion enough upon that: 
dint, by ſeveral very pretty Hypotheſes which 
offers. But as lam not given to Trifles, and 
ts unbefitting a Philoſopher of my CharaQter 
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Ih hi merry, 1 ſhall only make uſe of your own 
* Finciples. [I'll take that Hypotheſis that ſuppo- 
6 s the Air in a Chamber to be deſtroy'd by. 
" od, without any admittance or production of 
4 Motlier Body there. That Hypotheſss, once re- 
by av d, makes it manifeſt, That Extenſion may 
he 1® conceiv'd without a Body, and by Conſe- 
E | Quence; 


. 


E? 
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qtente, that the Eſſtrice of Matter conſiſts not 
In Extenſion. You will not admit of this Hy: 
potheſls : Bot I am going to ſhew, that it ini 
ples no ContradiQion, by a reafoning niuch 
ike one of MR you make uſe. of in anothet 


Cafe, 4nd take for Demonſtration. - 


For accorditig to you, ſeeing I diftineHy cor: 


ceive 4 thing tliat thinks, not- conceiving Extet: 
_ fion;, and becauſe 1 diſtinaly conceive Exteti: 
fion,, not concerning a thing that thinks ; I hay 
0 Grounds. for my Concluſion, that a thihy 
winch thinks is diſtinguiſh'd from Extenſioj, 
ind that Extenſion is diftinguiſh'd from a thine 
that thinks. © Thns it is you demonſtrate th 
diftinftion of the Body and Soul, and thus ith 
evident, one: may exiſt without the'other, with 
a * Contradiaion ; and that from this grand 
Maxim, That'the difference of Ideas is the onh 
means we have of knowing the real diſtinQior 
_ of Things, and their Independence upon on 
another. Upon that Principle thus I arg 
I moſt diftintly conceive the Deſtruction or At 
nihilation of a Body, without conceiving tit 


* 


prodution of another rg Therefore it i} 
ou 


no Contradition a ' Body ſhould be deſtroy 


Without another Body*s Production. Therefor 


It 1sno Contradidtion the Air betwixt the fot 
Walls. of a Chamber ſhould' be deſtroy*d; and 
yet no other Body produc'd in its room. | 

_ Or thus, which turns to. the ſame Account. 
' I rfioſt diſtin&ly conceive a part 'of Matter, { 


ting aſide all others, and\I moſt diſtinaly cor 
ceive all other without that, for Inſtance witty 


out conceiving the Air inclos'd in a Chamber 


My Hypotheſis then is eſtabliſh'd, as well astif * 


Conſequences that naturally follow , —_ 
c&s Ut e your 
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your Opinion, touching the Eſſence of Matter. 


So that if you have any Inclination towards a. 
Peace, you. will be content to ſay, that conſi- 
dering Things in their natural Capacity, Mat- 


ter is neceſſarily extended ; but will willingly 


give up that Expreſſion that hath diſguſted all 
the World : That Extenſion, Matter and Space, 
were all the very ſame thing. | DO 

That Inſult which Aritorle made upon A. Deſ- 
cartes, in bandying one part of -his- Principles 


againſt andther, worſted my- 8d Gemlemar”s 
Patience, and rattled him fo, that "was ten to 
one but he had tore the Paper on the ſpot. He 


propos'd our going off without acquainting 


Ariſtotle's Embaſſadors, who were ſtragled a 


good way from -us, telling us, the Company of 


fach ſort of Cattle was not very pleafing : But 


we repreſented ' to him how diſhonourable a 


' thing, and unbecoming of Deſcartes that would 


be. That that Paper was not ſo much a Projedqt of 
Peace, as a Challenge and Defiance, A-itorle had 
fent him 3 that probably he might ſlight it, and 
probably. he might think it worth while to an- 


tfwer it : That 2. Deſcartes had ſo wonderful a 
' Gift of perſuading and captivating Spirits, and 
el the produttion of a World was a thing of that 


hirprizing Nature, that doubtleſs the two Souls 


that bore us Company, muſt be converted to: 


Carreſianiſm, provided 34. Deſcartes would be 
a'the pains of explaining his Sy#Zem to them 
Ia a plauſible and familiar manner. Wheſe 
Reaſons ſetled him again, and we purſned in 


| the reading of the Paper, in expeQation of 
r.} the two Souls, 
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. From the Eſſence of the Body and Soul, 4-4 
ftotle paſſed on to their Union, and the Relations 
they have betwixt. themſelves. He began with 
great Encomiums-on A. Deſcartes for having 
opened the Eyes of the Philoſophers, and ſhew- 
ing them the Unuſefulneſs as well as Abſurdity 
of. their Intentional Species, in many caſes, al- 
ledgizig, That he had taught nothing on that Oc- 
caſion,” that ought to. be held ſo ſtrange and in- 
comprehenſible :by the Peripateticks, had. not 
they deſerted; the. Sentiments of their acknow- 


ledged Naſter;; to follow the: Whinfies and || 


Imaginations of .-his Commentators. - -/That he 
himſelf had remarked in many Places, That the 
Senſe 'of Feeling was diſperſed' throughout the 


Body, and through-all-the Organs of the other 


Senſes ; That: Vition, Taſte, the Perception of 
Sounds and Smells-were only: cauſed by: the local 
Motion of ſome Bodies, that touch'd: and moved 
the Organs of the different Senſes; that in effec, 
if that Motion were inſufficient for the Soul's 
perceiving Objets, thoſe intentional Species 
{ubſtituted in their Place, would be as far from 
ſerving Turn. That he was not for rejecting 
M. Deſcartes's Do&rin concerning the Seat of 
the' Soul in the Pineal Gland, - were it propoſed 
only as a pure Hypotheſis, ſince all that others fay 
amounts to nothing better; but it was inſufferable: 
that Syſtem-ſhould be urged as a ſetled and de- 
monſtrated Truth. ' And that the Reſpect /4. 


Deſcartes ſtill pretended for Truth and Expert 


ence ought to make him qualify and moderate his 
Aſſertions thereupon. 


He intreated him likewiſe to be more Human 


and good-natured towards thoſe who taught the 


Soul was expanded through the Body z and this 
15 


. 
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is what he added to ſhew the Carreſtans were a 
little Unreaſonable in that Aﬀair : For, ſaid he, 
when you aflert. the Soul is placed in the Pineal 
Gland, either you ſuppoſe ſhe takes up all the 
extent of that Gland, or that ſhe only polleſſes 
one indiviſible part of it ; if ſhe poſleſles all the 


Capacity of the Gland, ſhe herſelf muſt thence 


be extended; - for that Conſequence entirely re- 
ſembles yours, which you draw againſt the Phi- 
Ioſophers, who make the Soul expanded through- 


out the Body. If ſhe only poſitſies an indiviſible 
| Part thereof, there muſt neceſſarily be ſome part 
of Matter that is indiviſible, and not extended: 


And thus in admiting that disjunaive Propofi- 
tion, you appropriate to the Soul, what you 
aftirm belongs to Matter only, otherwiſe you | 


'grant an Attribute to Matter, whichon all other 
 occalions you deny, and pretend according to 
your Principles, however we underſtand it, that 


it is the only peculiar of a Spiritual Soul. Be- 


fides, all the Nerves, where are the Radiations 


of the Spirirs, that enter in and out of the Pixeal 


Glarna, can neither part from the fame indiviſible 


Point of the Gland, nor meet there; ſo that if 
the Soul was ig an indiviſible Point of that Gland, 
ſhe could not have the Perception of all Objeas 
there. But if you reply, The Soul is not in the 
Gland as a Body is in another Body, or as a Body 
IS ina Place, but that the Soul in quality of a 


Spirit is not in that Gland, but becauſe ſhe aQs 


there, becauſe ſhe thinks there, wills there and 


 Perceives ObjeQts there ; and that, ſince the Dif- 
, ferent Impreſſions of Objets terminate in divers 


Points of the Gland, where ſhe is advertiſed of 
them, it may be ſaid, the. Soul is in all the 
Gland ; The Philoſophers that undertake you, 
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arercady to take you up with a freſh ObjeRtion : 


For if the Soul a&s, wills, thinks, apprehends 


ObjeRts in all the Gland, that is to ſay, ina very 
.deviſible Space; and if.that be ſufficient to affirm 
ſhe is in all the Pineal Gland, it will be true, ac- 
cording to their Hypotheſis to ſay, The Soul is in 
all the Body, ſince it aQts and perceives Objeas 


in all the Body ; ſhe ſees them in the Eye, as you 


ſ2y,ſhe perceives them in that part of the Pineal 
Gland, where the Optick Nerve doth point, or 
the Rays of the Spirits that proceed from that 
Nerve; ſhe Perceives Sounds in the Ear, or as 
you ſay, ſhe perceives them in another Point of 
the Pineal Gland, wh:-re the Nerves do center, 
or the Rays that ſerve for that Perception, 


Thus that pretended Bug-bear of Philoſophy, 


I mean the Preſence of the Soul throughout the 


Body, ' that cauſes her to feel in the Hand, when. 


that is prick?d, and makes her move it preſently, 
and withdraw" it, upon the Senſe of the Com- 
punction, that makes her ſtir the Foot in order to 
advance, methinks is no longer monſtrous or 


| Frightfal, nor a Prejudice of Infancy evidently 


talſe, ſeeing that Preſence of the Soul through- 
out the Body is no other than that which is al- 
lowed her in the Pineal Gland, the Pineal Gland 
being extended as well as the whole Body ; for 
the Diminutivenſs of the Extenſion makes no- 
thing to the Purpoſe : Why therefore ſhould that 
Vertnal Extenſion of a Spirit be turned to a Jeſt 
and Ridicule, when ?tis the ſame as is admitted 
by the Carteſians, when both are weil explain- 


£1? and undoubtedly all the Senſations may ' 


very-near be as juſtly explained upon this Hypo- 
*2cſis, as upon that of the Pineal Gland. 


From 
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From all which AriXetle concluded, -. That 2. 
Deſcartes had better acknowledg with the wiſeſt 
and leaſt conceited of the Philoſophers, that 


the Relation the Soul had with the Body in the 


Perception of Obje&s, was an incomprehenſible 


' Uyftery to the Mind of Man : That the manner 


of Objeas acting on the Senſes, as alſo how their 
Ation was carried to the Brain, might be very 
well explained, but that a Bar was put to all far- 


' ther Progreſs, unleſs a Man would run himſelf 


into an unintelligible Jargon, or advance Pro- 
politions dangerous in themſelves, or in the 


Concluſions that might be deduced from. 


them. 

He went on in commending 2. Deſcartes for 
his Integrity, manifeſted in his declaring there 
was nothing in the Idea of a Soul, or a Spirit, 
that incladed an Impoſlibility of the Production 
of Motion by them; and at once he blamed the In- 
conſiderateneſs of the Carteſians,who fool-hardily 
advanced, That no Creature whatſoever had the 
Power of producing Motion, It is trne,adjoyned 
he, with a little daſh of Malice, that Paradox, 


'aSill founded as it is, is one of the Principal Pil+ 


lars of the Carteſcan Sy5tem : Far without it how 


ſhould an equal Quantity of Motion be kept up 
in the World, where there are ſo many Souls, 


ſo many Angels, and ſo many Devils, whoſe 


greateſt Paſtimeit is to produce and create Hurly- 


burlies every Moment ? But 4Z. Deſcartes 15 {0 


muck more Praiſe-worthy for preferring the In- 


_ tereſts of Tr»th before thoſe of his own Syſtem, 


| as:dear and beloved as it was. 


The next Article was upon that grand Para- 
dox of M4. Deſcartes; That. the Eſſences of 
Things and Truths commonly called neceſſary, 
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are not. independent of God, and that they are 


only eternal and immutable, becauſe God hath |. 


wild it ſo: That God is the toral and efficient 
Canſe of the Truth of Propoſitions : That it 
was equally arbitrary for God to cauſe that it 
ſhould be falſe, that all the Lines drawn from 
the center to the Circumference ſhould be equal, 
as to create the World : See then the Abridg. 


ment of what Ariorle ſpoke at length upon. 
that Subject. 

He ſaid, He did not well underſtand what was 
the Senſe and Meaning of thoſe Words, God 
the efficient and total Cauſe of the Truth of Propoſs | 


tions : For the Truth of a Propoſition, ſince it is 
not a Being, but a meer Relation of Conformity 
that it hath with its Obje&, could not, to ſpeak 


| properly, have an efficient Cauſe; and if in 
ſome Senſe it might be ſaid to have an efficient. 


Cauſe, that could be nothing but the Mind or 
Tongye of him that Frames and Pronounces the 


- Propoſition. . Again, he demanded if 2. Def- 


cartes ſpoke in general of all Neceſſary Truths, 


or only of ſome Particulars. He could not. 
( continued he )) ſpeak of all : For doubtleſs he did 
not believe that God was, or had been able to. 


make theſe Propoſitions falſe, There is a God; 


God ts the free Cauſe of all Beings ;, 'God is a ne-' 
ceſſary Being. He muſt therefore only ſpeak of 


Propoſ tions relating to the Creatures, becauſe 
according as he : expreſſes himſelf- in one of 
his Letters, God is the Author of the | Eſ- 
ſence as well as the Exiſtence of the Creatures : 


- But that he had made a Refiection, That the 
Truths which reſpett the Eſſence of the Creatures 


have a neceſſary Connexion with thoſe that ap- 


| Frum to the Eſſence of God ; and that if.it was 


poſlible 
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poſſible for the one to be falſe, the other might 


beſo too : As, forexample, this, The Crearure 


eſertially depends onGod,is a Propoſition belonging 
to the Eſſence of the Creature, which if ir could 
be falſe, that other would all inio the ſame Cir- 
cumſtance. God #« the abſolute Mater and free 


' Cauſe of all Beings ; for neither the one could he 


rue without the other's being ſo, nor could the 
one be falſe unleſs the other was likewiſe falſe : 
Whereupon Ariſtorle adviſed 4. Deſcartes to 
hve a ſpecial Care, leſt the profound Reſpe& he 


| affected rowards the Omnipotence of God, ſhould 


not only degenerate into Superſtition, but ſhould 
need ſo far as to bring him to Blaſphemoys 
Concluſions. | 

* After that Ariſtotle made a frank and honeſt 
Acknowledgment, That Deſcartes had explain'd 
the Nature of moſt ſenſible Qualities in a finer 
and exacter way than he had done : As of the 
Hardneſs of Bodies, of Liquidity, of the Power 
of the Elaverinm, of Cold, of-Heat, &c. And 
to manifeſt he had no other Concern than for the 
laterefts of Truth, he retratedg- without Cere- 
mony his Poſition of the Eternity of the World, 


j and his Sphere of Fire. But ſince that Sphere of 


fire makes one of the principal Parts of the Pe- 


| ripaterick Syſtem, a is one of the chief Orna- 
7 


ments of his World, he preſumed that 27, Deſ- 
cerres could do no leſs than abandon all his Yor- 
texes in Exchange, againſt which hemrged many 
Reaſons : But Yoerins having underſtood from vs 
that FL. Deſcartes was ready to put his World in 
Execution, and the Deſign of our Journey was, 


that we might be Witneſſes of that mighty Acti- 


0n, he. wrote a Poſtſcript in the Margent, in- 
yhich be promis'd to. ſubmit himſelf to that 
8 _ Experience; 
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Experience ; and ſuppoſing it ſhould anſwer the 
Pretenſions of 24, Deſcartes, his Yortexes ſhould || | 
be received, at leaſt as a good Hypotheſis, for the || 
explaining the Phenomena of the World, which || C 
God hath made. . But he farther adjoyned, That | C 
in caſe M. Deſcartes ſhould fail in his Attempt, I 
he ſhould be oblig'd thus far to condeſcend, That Þ fl 
his Phyſicks, which turn for the moſt part upon fl 
thoſe Hinges, is an Edifice without Foundation: q 

of 

fe 


And that he ſhould reſt contented with the Praiſe 
common to all the Leaders of a Sea, viz. That 
his Philoſophy had ſomething that was Good 
and True in it, and that he ſhould avow with 
the reſt of Mankind, that to build a World, and £! 
eſtabliſh a Syſtem of Philoſophy, true in all is | ?! 
Principles and Coneluſions, was a Point the W 
Mind of Man in its utmoſt Endeavours could n& the 
ver reach. $a 

Laſtly, asto M. Deſcartes's Demonſtrations | K 
touching the Exiſtence of God, the Rules 
Motion, and: ſome other Opinions, for whid 
that Philoſopher had engag'd a greater Zeal and If *4 
Earneſtneſs, and which required a more through the 

Diſcuſſion : Arierle propoſed to him the pitck I ®. 
ing on ſome Neutral and Unprejudic'd Place, | ® 
where they might confer together before dilin | 4 
tereſted Arbitratours, to whoſe Determination | i 
they ſhould ſubmic themſelves. ; 4 

He concluded with a gracions Offer of aſſoci 
ating him in the Empire of Philoſophy, up9n thok | * 
only Congitions compriz'd in that Projet. By Þ 
admoniſh'd him to fix ſome Bounds to his Amby F 34Þ 
tion, aſſuring lim of the Vanity of his Hopes | £ 
he purſu'd to carry them any farther ; forth 
his own Authority was too well eſtabliſhes } 296 
- . throughout all - Exrope , to be indangered y Þ1.- 
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the Enterprizes of a new Comer : That almoſt 
all Univerſities and Colleges had renew'd the 
Oath of Allegiance to him, and had made an 
Offenſive and Defenſive League againſt the New 
Philoſophy : That ſome Ladies and fine Wits of 
the great World, that ſeem'd to ſet up for Pa- 
trons and ProteQors of a new Party in France, 
were not ſuch as much ſtreſs might be laid upon : 
That a Philoſophical Dreſs of Mind would be as 
changeable among the French Ladies, as the 
other Modes and (Faſhions for the Body : That 
kw were.to be found already that valu'd them- 
ſelves thereupon : And that 'twas ſaid, ſince the 
Play of one Molere, the Name of a Learn'd 
Woman was become a kind of an affront. That 
though ſeveral Learn'd Men, and many Mathe- 
-maticians were taken formerly with the new 
eas, there were a very few at preſent, that 
ard for the Name of Carteſians : Some having 
preſently deſerted, to take the part of the 
beſendiſts : Others having cut out Syſtems for 
ttemſclves, compos'd of what they thought. beſt 
In both the ancient and new Philoſophers : 
And almoſt all affecting to be Originals without 
tying themſelves to any Seat Ancient or Moe 
(rn whatſoever. An effet of more pernicious 
Conſequence than is imagined, of an ill Example 
which has been given, by the new Schiſm made 
iy Philoſophy. | 
+ Scarce had we made an end of reading our 
Paper, when the two Paripatericks re-entred in 
rſernus, and told us, That from the Weſtern 
they .deſcry'd ſomething as an Opaque 
y, that they knew not what to make of, 
ing through the Air with wonderful Speed. 
venturemy Life on't, ſays our old Gentleman, 
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it is ſome incruſted Star, that tumbles frogſf 
Vortex to Portex, after having loſt its own ; and 
is become a Comet. We made towards it withIG 
all baſt, and the Carreſiar Conjefture of theſ® 
good old Man gave us good Diverſion, when; f 
few Moments after we perceiv'd it was nothing 
but a Man mounted on an extreamly black anjfſf 
condens'd Cloud, whoſe whole Accoutremetty® 
look*d exaQtly like that of a Magician, that wafſ® 
cither going to or coming from the Devil*s Sl 
bath. In effe&, Father Merſennus, who knenfſ* 
him, inform?*d us that, he was a Chineſe Mandarifj® 
the Preſident of the Magicians of his Countrj® 
whom he had often met in our Yortex, and about pr 
a year ago, had had a Conference with him upuwſ* 
the Exiſtence of a God, and that he had proyij* 
it to him by the Demonſtrations of MM. Deſcartes ibſ 
that as reſolv'd and caſe-harden'd an Atheiſt uy 
he found him,* his Demonſtrations had ſtockii® 
him fo as he had promiſed to examine them ai 
his leiſure, He -mov'd us to proceed to mee[* 
him to learn what was the Succeſs of his Confe &rx 
rence, and whether the Mandarin was converted, phi 
So we advanc'd towards him ; but only Fatkeff 
Merſennus put on a viſible Countenance. They 
fluted each other, and after ſome Complemenij*® 
paſs'd, Father Merſennus demanded, Whether 
ſtill doubted of the Exiſtence of a God ? Hear 
ſwered, he was throughly convinc'd ; and thitfjÞ: 
he own'd himſelf under a great Obligation toj%e 
. him, for having put him upon the Examinatiog®< 
of a Point, of which he was aſham'd to havell Freſ 
much as doubted, for 'want of making ſompyac 
Reflections, with which a moſt ordinary capacitf],=t: 
might have furniſh'd him. God be prais'd '( exFY 
claim's Father Merſennns ) what Joy is be dis 


”# 


_ pres n _ m an ; —_ hy n 


for A. Deſcartes when we ſhall certify him that 


a 


460d to the ends of the Earth ! It was certainly 


tenth very good Reaſon he wrote to me upon 2 
n fimethat he was undetermin'd whether he ſhould 
noffobliſh his Works of Philoſophy, but that he 
anjfitiought himſelf oblig'd in Conſcience, not to 
«<Ideprive the Publick of five or fix — that 

ence 


mtentain'd the Demonſtrations of the Exi 
of 2 God. 

en} Father ( replyd the Mandarin) TI would not 
ri eaviſe you to communicate to A. Deſcartes the 
rj vcceſs his Demonſtrations had in China. They 
ut oy there for pure Paralogiſms, at leaſt two 
wI& them that are- moſt in his Eſteem, and that 
vigoe drawn from the Idea of a God, and a Being 
bſolutely Perfet. And my Obligation to you 
- zI@nſiſts not in your having communicated to 
pm thoſe Demonſtrations, but in that having 
{[<mmunicated them, in order to my examining 
efitkem, it took me in the Head, after having ob- 
ferv'd their weakneſs, to diſcuſs ſome other 
FInbich that Philoſopher makes light of in com- 
Wifrifon of his own, and which -yet are thoſe, I 


me my Conviction to. A certain Enropear 


nor, by the Name of Thomas Aquinas, whoſe 
jms the Jeſuits. have tranſlated into Chineſe, 
n-f#bich 1 conſulted upon that occaſion, and the 
plication made me by the Mandarin Yerbieſt, 
mIEo-arrivd in China out of Exrope, ſome years 
aqgaace, have made a hundred times more Im- 
frefion on my Mind, than all the Carteſiar 
mikmons that ſeem*d extreamly ſhallow. 

on That Anſwer Thunder-ſtruck the poor Father 
x4 ern, who demanded baſtily of the Marn- 
4» what fault he found with 4. Deſcarres's 
(ol - Ds» 


Ke kis Philoſophy has convey'd the Knowledg of - 
th 


Tom. 2. 
Let. 37s 


| Demonſtrations? He oY himſelf OY to 

\ refute them, in ſo much, that we had the plez 
ſure of ſeeing their Civilitits and Complemeny 
chang?d into a real Diſpute. 

To. let. you ſee, ſaid the Mandarin, that. it js 
not. on a 'groundlefs Suppoſition, I condemy 
your ., Demonſtrations for Paralogiſms, yoy 
muſt know. that. after: I had heard them fron 
you, & fortun'd.to find them in the Hands of ; 
young Hollander in China, who was upon a Voy- 
age with . his Country-Merchants, your Deſcar i 
tes Meditations. Sceing I was already in part 
acquainted with their Contents; and wiſh'd ty | 
he more ſatisfaftorily inſtruted, he made mea 
Preſent .of. them, and there -1. read afreſh; al 
thoſe Demonſtrations, all the Objeftions made 
him thereupon; --and all the Anſwers he returns. 
The firſt Reflection that I: made.in general upon 
my. Reading, was, that thole Demonſtration 
and Anſwers -.given to the contrary Objections, 
lefc. me- wholly, at leaſt very much, in doubt; 
and my Mind: Holtuating 12 as. great uncertainty 
as before, concerning the Point.that was in Dif 
pute ; and.that though I did not ſe forthwith f 
the Faults of them, yet methoughts I ſaw them. 
Upon that I preſented them to two of . mp 
Friends, of the Tribunal of Mathematicks, cot 
ſtituted of .able Men, that are accuſtom'd 201k 
Geometrical Method, eſpecially lince the Europt- 
an Mathematicians arriv'd in China. After they: 

, had run them. over, one of the two aſlur'd me, i 
- without deciding any thing, [that if thoſe Der 
monſtrations were true Demonſtrations, -thel 

were admirable, -. ſince . they were. extreanly 

plain and fimple: ' The, other adjoyn'd, [that 

that Simplicity it ſelf: rendred them ſaſpicions, 
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for as much as, ſaid he, the more ſimple they 
| zre, the more they ought to have of the ordi- 
51 nary Effet of Demonſtration, on the Minds of 
\' | thoſe they are propos'd to. Now I am inſenſi- 
KY ble of that Effet : My Mind finds not the evi- 
dence ſo ſtrong as to be carry'd away with it : 
On the contrary, I perceive, I know not what 
Doubts and Scruples, that ſtand in the way of 
my Aſſent, and that induce it to believe thoſe 
 Reaſonings are falſe. And I remark, added he, 
"that all, as well Friends as Enemies, of that 
Philoſopher, that. have wrote their Opinion of 
. his Demonſtrations, have made the ſame Re- 
f&ion, and Experimented the ſame thing, as I 
my ſelf. We ſet our ſelves therefore ta a ſeri- 
us Examination of them, and began with that 
which 27. Deſcartes propoſes firſt of all in the 
Geometrical Abridgment of his Meditation. 

>= An Attribute which we ſee diſtintly con- 
tvin'd in the Jdea of a thing may be truly 
ffirm'd of that thing. But in the Idea of God, 
that is to ſay, in the Idea of a Being abſolutely 
perfect, I diſtinaly perceive neceſſary Exiſtence 
'Kcontain'd ; ſince neceſſary Exiſtence is a Per- 

-kd&ion, anda Being infinitely perfe&t, compre- 

tends all forts of Perfe&tions. Therefore I can 

affirm Exiſtence of a Being abſolutely perfe@; 

and ſay with Truth and the greateſt Aſſurance, 

that God exiſts. | | 

+ Upon a ſecond reading of that Demonſtration 

-ndEtamination of each particular Propoſition 

o it, whatever appearance of. Truth they 

Tem'd to carry with them, all onr Scruples be» 

Panto grow inus afreſh. We apply'd our ſelves 

Wthe finding out the Cauſe : We examin'd our 

Rives, according to the Council of the _—_ 
0 


160 _ A Uoyane fo the 
of 'the Demonſtration: And we deſcended into 
our own Breaſt, to ſee if we had not hoarded 
 'up ſome Prejudices that might block out thoſe 
Propofitions, whoſe Evidence, we thought, de- 
ſerv'dadmittance. We found none at all there, 
having been to "that Inſtant very indifferent as 
to the truth of that Concluſion z and ſuppoſing 
the Ballance was not in an exa&t Equilibrium, 
- we certainly inclin'd towards the fide of the 
Exiſtence of a God, rather than the other. $9 
that the Prejudice which favoured that Exiſt. 
ence, was more to be fear'd-on our Account; 
than on the contrary. Moreover we were con- 
fcious to our ſelves, we were n»t concern'd at 
the: reputation of Deſcartes, and that we were 
untouch'd with Envy, with which he ſeems to 
ſuſpe& ſome of his Country-Men tainted, who 
had declar'd againſt his Demonſtrations. That 
incourag'd us to believe, onr Scruples proceed- 
ed from the Demonſtration it ſelf, which by 
Conſequence, muſt only carry a ſeeming Evi. 
dence; ſince a real and true Evidence of a De- 
monſtration 'or a Propoſition, is neceſſarily ac- 
companied with a ſatisfaction and tranquillity 
of Mind, that perceives it ſelf enlightned in 
ſo lively a manner, as makes it impoſſible to 
doubt or withſtand the Truth. - Hence it 1s that 
maugre the Wranglings of thoſe Deſcartes calls 
Septicks, it is impoſlible to have any Scruple con- 
cerning firſ# Principles, any ways -to doubt, if 
the. Whole be bigger than its Part; and whe- 
ther it is impoſſible that the ſame Thing ſhould 
be, and not be at the ſame time. Refletting 
therefore upon that Argumentation, we ſup. 
pos'd it muſt. needs ſeem evident, and at the 
ame. time we experienc'd from within our 
| ſelves; | 


wu, 
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ſelves, that nothing w: was, [ck really Fo. All the 
Difficulty. was/'to diſcover: the' Spring of that 
, | falſe Light, and to: find out. what it'was'that 
dazled,: inſtead of: cleaning 'our Perſpedtives; 
We preſurr'd: we might be underſtood; atid our 
meaning thereupon be clearly explain'd os theſe | 
Refledtiouls. . | 

\:The Axiom, that makes the firſt Propoſition In 
Deſearres SReaſdning, -is true but: upon the Sup+ 
polition of. two Things. - Firſt, that the Mes of 
which: he ſpeaks be. a real one, that is, ſuch-# 
; | one: as repreſents; a real, atleaſt a poſlibleOb- 
- | jeft. Secondly, that the. Mindy [which - forms 
that- Idea, ; be: clearly: convine'd/ that-it'is real- 
Thus becauſe the Idea'of- a: right-lin'd Triangle 
kcal, anda Geometrician acknowledges tas 
, perceiving, diſtinQly- the: equality-' of 'the 
Angles: with: two; Rights, upon that Idea 
be may- truly. affirmiof-that- Triangle,” that it 
has three Angles equal to two Riſghts. © '-: 
- | © But if the 1dea.is not real; 'orif Tam not evi« 
* | dntly aſſured: it is:ſo,7 it'is' falſe that Featiaffiriti 
. | areal Attribute of: it, 'which-1-Uiftin&ly- pers 
y Eive in it. Take for Inſtance; that imaginary: 
n 
0 
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ldea of 4 Mountain ' without a Valley, in- as muctt 
o | $:it repreſents a:Mountain to'me,-1: have an 
it | da of an Height; yet Þ can truly! and abſglute- 
Is bs ;affirm,: that a. Mountain withont a Valley is 
i | Ugh. 
fl if the (dea-is ook and yet Is not evident to' 
_ the: that it 4s ſo, it is true that the Attribute T 
d auſtinaly apprehend 1n it, agrees to the thing 
jg repreſents: But it is falſe that I can affirm' 
> | tat Attribute of the thing in Hard: or that T 
16 | andemonſtrate to my ſelf that property from 


lots. As ſuppoſing this Idea was a real ones 
ur PP Gn 4 Horſo 


A: Horſe that hue; Perception and Seuſe : Deſeurte: 
thas thoughtciz was not real, could not conclude 
from-thendes:That.an Horſe was capable of Pain 
ang :iPlagfere ; although: that cproperty is diſtin: 
Aly :gontaiadt io; the:Idea of a: Being furnifi'd 
Wd $en{& and:Apptchenſion:: [5 TACES. fl 


That once ſuppos'd to the end, 1 may des 


_— tie Ky ru by: that ſole 
? 6:4 Berng) ely:;pexfef&: 3:16 is-not only 
NO e i +{hould be a reab-Idea, as it-certainly 
bs, bat that::it be evident to me, abſtractedly 
from: all-the; tial: Demonſtrations, ' that that 
Ideas intel gbe; [that is,” that, it.repreſents ta 
182 rea} Qbjeft;) at leaft a poſhble one, and nv 
Ghimgra; | Now: T- maintain, before Defcartis, 
thak Idea; .is not: eyidently real; before the ordi 
nary: Demandraticins : For if at .be evidenth 
rea}; it is either £: of Jits (elf; or. fromthe Dik- 
qpiſtion 1: -make of the Ideas it is compos'd of, 
It is not ſo of;;igfflf:: For if that Idea were ma- 
nifelt ;6f-:it 14f; out:Mind could neyer makea 
Problem: of :it;3 nar. demand ſeriouſly of it ſelf 
before: the-Drapobſtration ; Is a Being infinitely 
perfeQ, a rea} Being, or an Imaginary one? 
No- morer _ could make. a Queſtion of 
theſe, Is the Whole bigger than its Part? Cans 
Thing; be. and: [not be-at the ſame time ? Since 
they are, manifeſtly real of themſelves. But 
our Mind before Demonſtration, can make it 
{elf this Demand,. whether a Being abſolutely 
perfect, is really a Being, or in Phancy only? 
And a #lanthat never had refleQed on the things 


be in the leaſt ſurpriz?d, to hear that Queſtion 


ſextouſly propos'd, as he wou'd be, ſhould any 


| ane; ask, asf he were in Donbt, whether the 
vin | Whole 


t: prove the Exiſtence of a God, would not- 
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Whole is bigger'tlian its Part. That Idea then is 


not manifeſtly real of it ſelf. It remains then that 


the Evidence of its reality muſt be fetch'd from 
the Examination that we make thereon. - If: 
AM. Deſcartes ought. to haye minded us of that 


'Precaution, [before we entired on his D 7 


coz. But I prove that antecedently to Dempn- 
frration, the: reality of that Idea can neither/he 
evident to us of it ſelf, nor by the diſcuſſion:of 
the Terms contain'd in't, - Firſt, becauſe the 


- Attribute: is:not comprehended in the Idea of 


the Subjetz- Since it is not efſential to a Being to 
te: abſolately -perfe&. Secondly, becauſe that 
Diſcuſſion” affords: me many. ſeeming Contradir- 
ions, which my Mind: knows not how. to:re 
concile before: the ordinary Demonſtrations 
For to examine and unravel that Idea, which of 
its elf is 'very general andconfus'd, is to ratajl 
all Perfe&tions, 'whereof not one myſt be wants 


4ng toa Being abſolutely perfett, Now among 


thoſe Perfettions, there are ſome that blunt and 
repulſe the Mind, becauſe ſhe has not fo great 2 
reach as to. conceive them. For Iaſtance,. that 


; = 2-5 Bodies and of. Spirits, as ſo. many 
e 


Aions. She ſees that the PerfeRtions which 


aprec to ſeveral Beings ſeparately, muft all be 


united in that abſalmely perfe& Being. .Con- 
civing therefore a Being abſolutely perfeR, 
ke repreſents it at once _ a free Being, me a 

M a > 


26h. -*'©A Uoyage tothe. 
knmntable, as. onethat can: deſire and be averſe 
20: The':ſame thing, . though: its: Will be always 
Unchangeable, char:: is, Omnipreſent, - without 
being extended or-diviſible,: that is,;'a pure Spi- 
*##;}and-at the fame-:time inclndes all the Pere 
fections of Bodies poſlible-to be produc'd.: 7 
May 1 dare: prefume: toi ſay,: that this Idea 
thus analyz'd, -mvreſpett of ' a Mind, that never 
madeiiany RefleQtion::on the Reaſons that con» 
cludeithe Exiſtente of a neceſſary-Being,; diſco- 
_ vering fo many Contradiftionsinthatneceſlary 
Being, would-as:foon-repreſent it as: an-Imagi- 
nary Being, as a-reat-one,. and that,” not ſuppo- 
ſing:thoſe uſual Reaſons; that prove:to-us a firſt 
ciuſe of- all - Beings; + and - the; 'RefieQions that 
follow ithem, - we: ſhould: as eaſily: regard that 
Being as impoſſible as -poſſible. : From-whence] 
at leaſt! concludey:i that the Idea of a Beins abſe: 
lately: perfeft, cannot be look?d on as an Idea'un-, 
dogbtedly-real, By him that examins. 1t, before: 
his" Acquaintanee with the ordinary Demonlitra- 
tions. © Conſequently, that he that examins it 
cannot abſolutely attribute Exiſtence-to that Be- 
ing; and- which «is'the fame thing, cannot de- 
monſtrate” to 'hiniſelf. the: Exiſtence. of a God, 
from the 1dea of 'a Being infinitely perfeat. . 
-!:Thedefe& therefore of Deſcarres*s Paralogiſm, 
conſiſts in this; that: he ſuppoſes; ' before any | 
Demonſtrations, the: Idea of a Being abſolutely 

perfeR; to be taken by. the Mind for real, and 
as having a real Objet, which is palpably 
falſe; a .Þ- rs Fe Sh $832 35% THEN BE Wb 
-- Alf this diſcovers the Originat-of the Scru- 
Ples-all the World have had, as to that Demon- 
ſtration, and - which thoſe/themſelves have not 
beer Tleat of, whoni the difficulty of _ 
- #1 4 5 9 
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cartes*s Party; who doubtleſs had they been.hos 


neſt and. ſincere, muſt have confefs'd they ſtill 
felt ſome diſquiet in their Mind on that Partj+ 
cular ; and: that it -was by -meer_Violence they 
had at laſtaccuſtom'd their Underſtanding; t6 
tell- them, that; Demonſtration: was evident; 
This was the: Fault which ſome-felt, rather than 
ſaw, that made them deny Exiſtence ta be /1n+ 
clos'd in the [dex of a Being« infinitely perfect. 
For abſolutely: ſpeaking, althougly it 1s .com+ 
priz'd in the Catalogue of Perfe&tions, appro- 
priate to that Being, yet the Mind to which'ths 
Idea was not manifeſtly real, took it not inz 
and excluded it, in making that very Problem, 
Does a Being abſolutely perfet Exiſt? Until tho 
Arguments independent of: that Idea had re- 
ſoly'd the Problem, and convinc'd it that ſuch a 

ing did Exiſt. rf 7 5 all 
*- And let. nor; Deſcartes ſay, that that 1dea' ins 
cluding nothing; but Perfet&tons, it is evident it 
includes nothing but what 1s Real ; for a Chime, 
rows 1dea may be compos'd of only Real '[deas 5 
here then is one exaQtly like that we are in dif- 
pute of, 4 Triangle that hath all the Perfeftions : of: 
Triangles, That Idea, though it includes nos 
thing beſides real Perfections, . Is notwithſtand= 
ing a Chimera, ſince for Inſtance a refangled T:- 
angle has oppoſite Properties to thoſe of an Equi-' 
lateral, and that Oppoſition is the reaſon they 
are inconſiſtent with one another. So, though 
althe Perfections of Beings are real, it does 
not follow that that Idea, A Being that hath all 
whe Perfeftions of Beings, ſhould. be a real Idea ; 


andthe Oppoſition I obſerve: betwixt ſome of 


{hoſe PerfeRtions, naturally influences my Mind, 
bis: M 3 | unleſs 
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enleſs prevented: by the ordinary. Demonftrati- 
ens,” to donbt, at leaſt, whether that Idea is 
hot a Chimera, as well as the other | have been 
ſpeaking of. Froitr hence it is that in purſuance 
tothe Demonſtrations that convince' me of the 
Exiſterice of that. Being, but that ' give me no 
clear. and diſtin& Knowledg of-its Eſſence, 1 


_ conifine my felf' to ſay, That Being muſt con- 


tain the Perfections of all other . Beings emi- 
nently, that is'to- fay, in a way: I don't con- 
ceive, and which would never have .come into 
my Head, or at: leaſt would never have been 


- looked on by me- as certainly and evidently 


poſlible, unleſs] lad been convinc'd of the Exi- 
ſtence of the firſt: Being, before the diſcuſſion 
of its Efſence. _. ©. | 

Thar Solution of Deſcarte,'s firſt Paralogiſm, 
made: way to the diſcovery of that' other De- 
fault of his, where he .concludes the Exiſt 

of God from the objeftive reality of the Idea (a 
he ſpeaks ) which-we have of God. ' That Idea, 
(fays he ) which 1 find in my Mind, has an infi- 
nite objective reality, ſince it repreſents to me 
att infinite Being. Therefore it has that infinite 
Being for its cauſe ; therefore an infinite Being 
exiſts : For otherwiſe the Effet would have Per- 
fetions, that were not in its cauſe. . 

'- Thoſe who [have undertgok that arguing, 
give us to underſtand, they have found it to be 
T greater Paralogiſm than the former , and 
bring many Reaſons for it , which 24 Deſ- 
cartes refutes as well as he is able: For my 
own Part, my Opinion is, That'Z2. Deſcartes 
Iuppoſes jn that Reaſoning, whatlay on him to 
beproyed : For he not only ſuppoſes that that 
Idea has an objedtive reality, bug farther, that ! 
Mean Ron otras hr 
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can be aſcertained independently of the. common 
Demonſtrattons, that it effe&ively has an obje- 
Rive Reality, or. that it has. a Real "and not 'an 
iaginary ONjes : But1 am incapable of know- 
ing whether its Obje& be real or imaginary,” be- 
fore the Demonſtrations, as I have already 
proved : And if I can doubt whether that Obje& 
1 not a Chimera, I cannot ſuppoſ it 'has an 
0tjeive Reality, but ought, to fear' it has an 
Ohieftive Vanity, if 1 may de allowed 16 to ſpeak; 


3nd in that Caſe I can by 16. means, conclude, 


That God has impreſſed it-on niy Mind, 'and 
conſequently that there is a God : But Tought 
to think, That probably it proceeds from zorhing, 
as Deſcartes expreſſes himſelf, That is, from an 
ImperfeQion of Mind that hath produced it, as 
.it could produce this fame a. Ievintain without a 
Palley. Hence it isclear and manifeſt, that thoſe 
two pretended Demonſtrations are meer Para- 


-Þgiſms, and that both are , maimed and lame 
in the ſame part, and defedive .on the "fame 


ol 


account. ES 0: 
.» Beſides, 4. Deſcartes can never demonſtrate 
to me the Truth of the Propoſition, on which all 
his reaſoning depends ;z viz. That the Cauſe. 

an Idea ought. to contain formally or eminent! 

all the Perfetions which the. 7dea repteſents ; 
for when 'tis ſaid, The Cauſe contains all .the 
PerfeQtions of the effect, that is not meant, nor 
kitevidently true, but of ſuch PerfeQions aSthe 
effe&t poſſeſſes, and not of thoſe it only repre- 
fnts; for. the Perfe&ions rhe 7dea repreſents, 
are not the PerfeQtions of the 1dez, the only 
Perfeftion of the 1dea being to reprefent all thoſ 

Ferfeftions: - A'Quality that hath nothing .of 
ms O92. > We © Rn 


The” 


Infinite i in int, and conſequently ſuppoſes not an 
| inflate Ca 


] 
; That Quality includes nothing of Infi- ; 
ks <cauſe' the, Perfetion of an Idea is not || it 
. meaſured by the Dignity of .the Obje& that ir || 
; repreſents,but by the manner wherewith it repre- || + 
{ents it 3 which being moſt imperfett jn the Cafe || 
' before us, cannot be infinite. And This ſingle || Z 
Inftance which I. ſubjoyn to all 'that Deſcarte?s ||. 
' Adverſaries have ſaid upon the Matter, is ſuf. ff « 
.. Cient to ſhew, That the Propoſition on which is , | i 
b grounded his "hoſe Reaſoning, will not paſs for Il 
'@Principle of a Demonſtration. | $': 
- Laſtly, continued the Chizeſe, Suppoſing the || p 
'Reaſonings of that Philoſopher were not falſe or || 
Jophiſt ical, they would ſcarce merit the Name of || 5 
Demonſtrations in the Subje@ they; proceed upon: | bi 
"There never can be Demonſtrations of the Exi- || h 
ſtence of a God, whilſt they are not. received as | th 
ſuch, . that is, "whilſt they are bt received 25 
convincing Arguments beyond reply, 'the Truth 
of which is fo preyalent as to deſtroy all con- || i 
;trary Prejudice... Now dark and clouded Minds 41 
$9 never be pierc'd by that Meraphyſical Subrilty : FH 
Thoſe * 'of a middle Rank find themſelves per- 
plex 'd, whether by their: Prejudices, or for 
want, of Penetration : molt of thoſe of the frf 
and moſt exalted Order, diſcover in them, or 
think they. do difcover very knotty, Difficulties. 
All thjs put together, *makes. one general Preju- 
dice-on their. Conſt deration , , _ that never read 
them, and which might warrant their Prudence 
to conclude, if there were no other Demonſtra- 
tions of the Exiſtence of. God, there Were cer- @ 
fajnly noneat” all. . So that my Advice to your | 
Philoſopher th 


Philoſopher and 'his Followers is, Not ſo highly to 
prefer his Demonſtrations before thoſe commonly 
made uſe of: For if it be true thar all others are 
inevident in compariſon of theſe, very miſchievus 
Conſequences might be drawn from that Prin- 
ciple, againſt the Exiſtence of a Firſt Being, of 
which theLibertines(if I may judge by thoſe of the 
Empire of China)would not fail to make advantage 
, , Whether the Spirit that drove on the Clond, 
on which the Mandarin was horſed, and which 
was one of the grimmeſt and blackeſt Devils in all 
© Hell, grew ſowr'd and uneaſfie at theſe Diſcour- 

ks, from which Inferences might be drawn very 
prejudicial to the {ntereſts of the Sabbath, or 
whether the Mandarin was himſelf in haſte, and 
expected to hear nothing new upon that Afair, 


te bad no ſooner uttered thar laſt Sentence, 


but. we ſaw him on a ſudden hurried towards 
the Eaſt with an incredible Swiftneſs. 

: Father Merſennus, that ſtood on Thorns to 
five him Anſwer, conld not forbear following 
im, and kept him Pace for above thirty Dc- 


x grees. He returned to ps about a quarter of an 


our after, and ſpoke a little angrily. It is 
ſtrange how the Enemies of Deſcartes make their 
ſults, and treacherouſly fall upon us, then be- 
wy them to their Heels, without giving 
8519. much as Time to pur our ſelyes in a Poſture 
of Defence, and to reply to, that noiſy Trum- 
Kry which they think to put off at the rate of 
Oracles : If the' Mandarin, no leſs than Ariftorte 
had rely*d upon their Forces, and believed, as 


ihey pretend, their Arguments a Match for Def 
fertes, they would not have ſhrunk. when they 

fe, to grapple,. and would art leaſt, have tarried 
nfwer that was to be made them ; but theſe 
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are Donquixots of Knight Errants, that bravado 
it by diſcharging a Piſtol in the Air, and never 
ſtand to it before the Enemy, which they makes 
if they. did encounter. But in the Time that ] 
have accompanied our Mandarin, I have over. 
turned his /deas : He has promiſed me that this 
Day twelvemonth he will be again in Merſemi, 
where we ſhall have a fair and leiſurely Confer. 
ence upon Deſcartes*s Demonſtrations; then,Gentle 
men, | deſire your Company, ſaid he, and if! 
do not convince my Gemleman, ſo as to ſtop his 
Mouth for the fature, Pll commence Peripareti 
on the Spot, and utterly renounce Carteſianiſm, 
We promiſed him to wait on him at that Time: 
But, Father, ſaid 7, we have been long upon 
the Road, yet have made no great Progreſs it 
our Journey, I deſire we may diſpatch it as ſoot 
as poſſible, for I am in fear for my Body, at( 
would not for a World it ſhould ſtay without 
me above four and twenty Hours. With that Bj, 
looked towards the Earth, to ſee what Hour t gg 
was, and told me, it was but ſeven Hours fin ,q 
we left Frauce, and provided we made no Halt Þ;,, 
in our way, in five Hours, at lateſt, we hal Fic; 
arrive in Deſcartes's World, to 
So we left. Merſernus, and departed from tl fg, 
Aon, by the Northſide of that Globe ; we matt Ny. 
towards the Starry Heaven withall the Speed it ye 
were capable of; that is to ſay, in one Minutt fy ; 
we compaſs'd many thouſand Leagues. It is 3 | 
prodigions, and inconceivable thing, the multh y;z; 
tude of the Stars ; a Man can diſcover froit ht 
the Earth, with the beſt Glaſſes, but a very incol- Iv 
fiderable Part, in reſpe& of thoſe that lie out Cf, 
Sight. Wecroſs'd the Sign Sapittary, where | Vehs 
took pleaſyre in obſerying the principal I ue 
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thit are uſually deſcrib'd on the Celeſtial Globes ; 
that Sig: reſembles an Archer near 4s mach as 7 


reſemble an Hoſe ; whereof you may imagitie 


my two Eyes the Windows, my two Arms the 
kttings that flank the Main of the Lodgings, re- 
preſented by the reſt of my Body. 

Had I a mind to divert my ſelf, as Oviddoes, 
n his Deſcription of the Chariot of Phacron, 1 


 Ynight make a thouſand pretty Aſtronomical Al- 


hfions, and could create in my Road many new 
fodjiacks, in which a multitude of Animals cele- 
ated in the Fables that ſome have lefr behind 
tem upon Earth, might take place, and have 
teparation made for the Wrongs done them by 
thecapriciouſneſs of Poers and Aſtronomers, that 
hve given the Preheminence to others of per- 
haps not half ſo great Worth and Magnitude : 
kit the Reader may eaſily imagine to himſelf all 
that. 1 ſhall ay no more of the Confetences we 
din the reſt of our Yoyage, where 1 was little 
nore than Auditer, The two Peripateticks held 
1Diſpute almoſt all the way with Father Merſer- 
wand the old Gentleman, upon ſeveral Points 
ofthe New Philoſophy, but all they faid amounted 
to little more than may be ſeen in Father de la 
brange and other Books, that treat of ſuch fort 
f Things. . It pleaſed me to ſee with what 
teat each maintain'd bis Party, and endeavour'd 
bv. draw me over to it; but I was fatisfy'd 
u praiſing firſt one and then the other, 
"ithout giving up my {elf to either, and on- 
lf took upon me the Quality of Arbitrator , 
(which they ſeemed by common Conſent to 
mard me) for the moderating the too great 
Vehemence and Zeal for the Set that ſome- 
mes tranſported them a little farther than 
| | Was 
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was allowable. - Mzan while I took notice, Tha. ; 
Father Merſennus, that conducted us, made w- 
Mill leave, from Time to Time, ' the dires|” 
Road, to fetch a Compaſs about, and aim'd toll 
keep us at a Diſtance from the Body of the Stars 
or, to ſpeak in the Carteſian Phraſe, from the 
Centre of the Yortexes, I demanded the reaſyſ. 
of his doing ſo ; telling him, one of my greateſt; 
Curioſities would be to contemplate a Staraſ-. 
hand, and to conſider the Motion of the ſubtil \ 
Matter in the Centre of the Vortex, and that Y 
that was the readieſt way to convince me ther. 
were Yortexes, ſuch as Deſcartes has deſcrib'd. 
anſwered, it would be more' convenient to fff 
tisfie my 'Curioſi ity as I returned , after thafſi/. 
AM. Deſcartes had himſelf explained the differ, 
ent Determinations, the Subtil Matter is ap 
able of, in a Yortexz that thereby I ſhall = 
better take his Meaning , and before thatiÞ.»: 
would be but a new Subje&t of Confuſion tf 
my ſelf, and of cavilling to the Peripataii 
Gentlemen. It behoved him to hold to that, 
and I had from thence forward but a very il” 
Opinion of the Yortexes, of which I ſaw w}Þ-1;. 
likelihood in' the Motions. of the- Matter at ;;* 
good Remove from the Stars. But at laſt mii 
arrived to the Third Heaven;, which was the 
End of our Voyage. - The Occurrences thiſh 
| happened in--my Stay there, ſhall be the Subjſſmaly 
ject of the Third Part of my Relatian. {hace 
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HE Third Heaven of the World of 
Deſcartes, 1s the ſame. with what 
the Philoſophers heretofore called 
its the maginary Spaces ; but ſeeing the 
Ford Sh ar ſeemed to import nothing but 
alhat' was Chimerical , and in the Imagination 
bly. he choſe rather to term it the Jndefonite 
4ppces. There have not been wanting ſome that 
"ve ſtarted Difficulties upon the Term 7ndefi- 
We, which in ſeveral Places he ſeems .to ſubſti- 
we in the Place of 1rfinite, without any Neceſ- 
3 but at Jaſt his Diſciples have made it al- 
«Ay and Cuſtom hath warranted its Uſe. 
AS 
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As ſoon as I ſet Footing in thoſe vaſt Regions, j| 
deſcry'd indeed the fineſt and moſt advantagi. ſth 
| os Place poſlible to he imagin'd for the Building | 6* 
of a World in, nay for the Conſtruction of 24; 1 
ons and Tofnize Worlds, but 1 faw no Materigkth 
| Proper to begin, or to make the leaſt Part of ft 
ſo great an Edifice. fr 
Having travelPd ſix qr ſeven thouſand Leagus i 
without any News or Tidings of Deſcartes, w {lil 
agreed to ſeparate gur ſelves, ghat we might fn ſo 
hi out theeaſfier : Farher '\#ferſennus took ox (id 
way,the Old Gentleman and4, with the two P4; id 
paretick Souls the other. In ſhort, Farber Merſe if 
25 found him, and quickly after we ha1 parted $01 
we ſaw them both together, making toward it: 
us. The :obliging way wherewith he xeeeird £' 
me, cettifred” nie; That Farber Merſennu hal £ Mt 
given him a good Charatter of me, and ſpoke of id 
me as e- Man- that-ia Time- would prove on [itt 
of his moſt zeajous Followers. He likewiſe re-£®. 
ry reſpeQfully faluted the two Peripatericks, bit for 
gave them to underſtand the Pains they halt 
taken, in coming to treat of an Accommodatia Y 
with him, "were manifeſHy to very little puts itt] 
poſe : Fhat Father Merſenuus had already fuff- tor 
cently advis'd him of. 'the Propoſitions they Y'Þ 
defign'd tooffer, which he affyred them he ſhould $0! 
not be very forward to condeſcend to; notwits br 
ſtanding he would give them a favourable Audv len 
ence, and fatisfic them beforehand he had no-Wit 
Deſign upon the Kingdom of Ariſtotle ; thansll d 
upon, giving Orders to Father Merſennuu to [Mer 
tertain the two Gentlemen, he accoſted the WPÞtr 
Sage and my {elf in particular. .0|}Þ- © © 
 FheDiſcourſe began with'the ampleProteian fo 
ons ofFriendſhip, 24. Deſcartes and the 01d 5t , 00] 
| mate 
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made each other, mutually expreſſing the Joy 
they had in ſeeing one another: The Old 
Gentleman, out of hand took upon him to make 
1; oy Elogy, ſpeaking a thouſand fine obliging 
\ things of me to Deſcartes ; eſpecially he cry'd up 
off fie unintereſted Love I had for Truth, the De- 

fre of Learning that always had appear'd in me, ' 
x (0d the Readineſs 1 had promis'd, toimbrace the 
|: | (aſtructions, 1n the Inqueſt of which I had made 
o{{olong a Yoyage, I wavy*d, as modeſtly as poſ- 
x {idle the other Praiſes that were given me ; but 
hi. ded, That for the Love of Truth and Deſire 
» of Learning, I muſt ſtand up, as for my only 
d, (enſiderable Accompliſhments 3 that as to the 
4 (iadineſs I] had ingag?d to receive 4. Deſ- 
4 rer's Inſtructions, that ought not to come 
al (to the Account, ſince a Maſter of his CharaQter 
of 1d Worth,and a Gerjus ſo Admirable and Tran- 
« (cendent beyond all others, as his was, had Right 
e-£' demand and require that entire Submiſſion 
ut {fom all that pretended to Wiſdom or Equity 
a the World. 

Yon are pleas'd to carry your Complimenta 
x6 ſittle too high, reply d M. Deſcartes, and I que- 
f- $0n whether the generality of thoſe that are 
ll =, the Wiſe and Equitable Perſons of the 
1 gYorld, would ſubſcribe to that Homage and 
& Ibmiſſion you their Repreſentative vouch for 
diitem : I queſtion too, according to the Rules 
my« Phyſroromy of Spirits, whether I ought to 
wIMMd much upon that pretended TraQableneſs, 
wEMerein you pride your ſelf ſo much ; methinks 
oBprrceive {till ac bottom of your Soul ſome kind 
31 know not what, Prejudices, that indiſpoſe 
caſt for the Knowledg of Truth. Tell me, in 
aelding this vaſt Space, ( contivned br ) what 
| is't 
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is't you think you ſee? Monſieur, (T7 rephy'd) 
that is a perplexing Queſtion, but to conving 
you that I fpeak from my Heart, in promiſing 
to be inſtructive,” I will make Anſwer to your 
Queſtion juſt as my Thoughts are of it : Accords 
ing to you I ooght to ſay,. That beholding th 
great Space,. I ſee a Body or 4atter ; but with 
out Diſlimplation, ; methinks,; in effect I ſee jul 
Nothing. 2 ; rx 5p Hal 

' At that :my. 0/d Sophyſter tipt the Wink upon 
me, which Itook not at that inſtant, nor under. 
ſtood the Meaning of it till after. + ? Tis enough, 
ſays 2. Deſcartes, let us talk of:ſometing elſe: | i 
Give me an account, pray,: how gocs Philofon Na 
in your World, ' if you have any News of. it; Wd 
for theſe. many. Years I have been ignorant a 1 
Moſt of all- the Concerns there, ..as well fron 
the Indifference- and Diſregard [ ;have found 
me ever ſince my quitting the Body, for the $n:- 
timents of, Men, as that Monſieur here, whos 
the only Perſon that has viſited me ſince, having 
retired in the Country many Years apo, tus 
been incapable of hearing the Particulars-0f 
Aﬀairs that concern Cartcſianiſm , -contenting « 
bimfelf to learn, and to aſlure me from Tineſ] ! 
to Time, my Philoſophy, continued ſtill . to 
have very - many. Friends -,-.-and very mat} 
Enemies. "OR 
- And I am _not much better inſtruted, / 
anſmered, with what regards your Se&t, hawny 
but begun to-intereſt my ſelf in its Aﬀairs, fincy 
thoſe few Days I have had the Honour of tw} 
Gentleman's. Acquiintance z however , I. wil. 
iaform you of all that I could hear,. or that wg 
come to my Knowledg,- without giving my.{l 
much Trouble of Enquiry. Your Philoſophy, 


ou know, was ſet up with all the Advantages 
and Diſadvantages of Novelty, and it has expe- 
rienc?d the Fortune which all New Dottrins uſe 
tofind. Many there are that have imbrac'd it 
with Admiration, and defended it with Earneſt- 
neſs and Paſſion. It hath met with the Patron- 
zpe and ProteQtion of Perſons commendable for 
their Parts, Capacity and Politeneſs ; but almoſt 
all Boates and Univerſities have rejected it, and 
declared againſt it : Each acted in that as in all 
things elſe, according to the Principle of Self- 


| intereſt : Some took your Side, as apprehend- 
log themſelves thereby diſtingui{h'd and advancd 
above the Herd ; others deny'd it, as fearing the 
:diminution of their Credit: The Motive and 


Pretence of both Parties was the Love of Truth 
and uncorrupt Do&rin. The Poſture of preſent 
Affairs hath almoſt the ſame Face ſtill ; yer if we 
judge by the Books, whether of Philoſophy or 
Meaicine, brought from England, Holland and 
Germany, Carteſianiſm hath made very conlider- 
able Progreſs in thoſe Parts. Scarce once in 
an Age is printed any Courſe of Philoſophy ac- 
cording to the Method of the Schools; and al- 


| moſt all the Works of that Nature, that at 


this Time are publick in France, are Phyſical 
Tracts that ſuppoſe the Principles of the New 
Philoſophy : Such Books as treat of an 'Vaiverſal, 
of Metaphyſical Degrees of Ens Rationis, create 
Fears in the Bookſellers Minds ; they 'il camber 
themſelves with no more of them, and endea- 


$9 Your to rid their Hands of all that they have 
ily Jeft, atany rate, as Merchants do their Stuits 
$8 when the Faſhion's over. All thoſe Queitions, 
lth heretofore ſo famous , wherewith the Preſſes 
of have groan'd for almoſt two hundred Years , 
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and that have found Employment for ſo many 
Printers, are no where heard of but in the Schools 
of the Publick Profeſſors. Out of the Desks 
there is no talk of the Thomiſts, the Scoriſts and 
the Nominals, at leaſt there is no DiſtinQion 
made betwixt them ; all are numbred in the 
ſame Predicament, and on the ſame Side which 
they call the O!d Philoſophy, to which is oppos\ 


the Philoſophy of Deſcarres, or the New Phe. 


lofophy. 

You have had the good Fortune with your 
Luſtre to efface all the New Philoſophers that 
have riſen both in and ſince your Time; and to 


make uſe of a Compariſon, that bating the: 


Oxjum of the Snbje&t it is taken from , hath 
nothing in it but what makes for your Renown; 
As in Spain the Name of Lutheran is indiffer- 
ently given to all Herericks of whatever Se or 
Faction, fo the Title of Carteſiaz is attributed 
to all thoſe that have undertaken to make Refine- 
ments in Point of Natural Philoſophy. I have 
feen more than one bold Venturer., - that in full 


Diſpute hath liſted Gafſendus among your Follow: ſi j 


ers, though you was undoubtedly his Junior by 


ſeveral Years: And I know a certain Collepe, ej 


where the Profeſſor durſt not ſpeak of 7-ſerſibt 
Hatter, of the Rules of Motion , of the Per- 
ſpicuity of deas, leſt he ſhould be forthwith ac- 
cuſed of Carteſianiſm. | 

For the reſt ( excepting in the Exerciſes 


ſome Honeſt Religious Perſons, that donbtleb 


have no ll Deſign, but not having read you, | 


would yet aſſume to themſelves the Honour 


engaging you ) that treating you as an Atheiſt, Þ 
1s quite out of Doors, as is the making thit nd. 


Propoſition a Precedent for your Religion, whidi 
| you 
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y | you advance in the Entrance on your etaphy- 
ls | fcks, That we muſt doubt of every Thing 3 yet 
ſome of the fineſt and cleareſt Heads do not 
tick ſeriouſly to affirm, That the late Conver- 
ſons of the Fuguenots in France have tobb'd you 
of many Diſciples 3 for upon their Conviction 
of the Real Preſence of the Sacred Body of F. C. 
in the Euchariſt, they confidently aſſert the Fal- 
- Uſity of ſome of your Principles, which they are 
it a Fault to recencile with the Reality of that 
Myſtery. 

But no matter, all ſuch as have a ſound and 
mprejudic'd Notion of Things, though they 
gland diameter to your Opinions, do you Jultice, 
ind give you an Excomium that ſeems none of the 
laſt; which is, that they acknowledg you have 
open'd the Eyes of the Philoſophers of our 
Times to the .Diſcovery of the Riſes of their 
Method in Philoſophy, by that jaſt and reaſon- 
ble Reproach of the little Concern they had, 
fr the moſt part, to dive to the Bottom of the 
Things they treat of, whether in Meraphyſicks or 
in Phyſicks, and the little Application they bring 
with them, both in framing to themſelves and 
Waving their Diſciples clear and diſtin& Ideas of 
te Things diſputed of; the Abuſe that was 
made of the ſubtilty of Mind, perverted only 
othe multiplying Wranglings and trifling Diſ- 
Mes, to the inventing of new Equivocal Terms; 
b the confounding rather than enlightning 
e&rtain abſtracted Queſtions, prudently enough 
atroduc'd the Schools, for Exerciſe and an Oc- 
alon of Diſpute and Emulation, to the Minds 
of Youth, but ridiculouſly made the main Streſs 
nd Eſſentials of Philoſophy, that from thence 
degenerated into an Empty Science, -cpm- 
'01 | N 2 TS pos'd 
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pos'd of Words and Terms that ſiznifie no- 
thing: The little Obſervation made upon. Ex. 
perzence, that is the Mother of Philoſophy : The 
implicit Dependence they had on the Sentiment 
of another , often ſuperficially confidered and 
il underſtood. 

I can alſo aſlure you, that kind of Advice, 
though envidiouſly at firſt receiv*d,has not faild 
of its Effect. The Desk- Philoſophy has changd 
its Countenance in the principal Colleges of 
France, The moſt ingenious of the Profeſſors 
affe&t to treat of the ordinary Queſtions, and 
thoſe that are moſt crabbed with greater Solt- 
dity and Method, with more Juſtneſs and ExaQ- 
neſs, perſuaded that thoſe Queſtions thus hand! 


have a greater Power than is imagined to form 


a Juvenile Mind, 1f it is capable of it, to ren- 
der it Corre& and Juſt, to accuſtom it inſenfibly 
to make thoſe ſo neceſſary Abſtractions, in 
order to the avoiding Miſtakes and Fallacies in 
the Train of a Reaſoning, ſpun through a Dif- 
courſe, in the Examination of a Mathematicil 
Demonſtration, the Diſcuſſion of a Phyſical 
Experiment, or perhaps a Political Intereſt of 
Concern. 

Since when Men are more ſhy of calling the 


Proofs they bring for their Opinions, Demonſtre- 


tions, they are not ſo-cager to declare War 
againſt' thoſe that talk otherwiſe than them- 
| ſelves, and that often ſay the ſame thing. They 
have learn'd to doubt of certzin Axioms that have 
hicherto been held Sacred and. Inviolable, and 
upon Examination have fometimes found them 
unworthy of ſo great a Title. Occult Oualitit 
are under a Suſpicion, and a Cloud, having loſt 
conſiderably of their Reputation. The m_— 
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of a Vacuum is no where receiv'd but in the 
Shools, where no one will heat the charge of 
Glaſs Tubes, and certain Inſtruments which 
manifeſtly prove the abſirdicy of that hackney?d 
Solution, that hath been conſtantly given to 
the moſt curious and extraordinary Phenome- 
na's of Nature. All ſort of Experiments are 
daily made. That of the Gravity of the Air is 
try'd a thouſand different ways; and there is 
ſcarce any little Pretender to Phylick in the 
Town, but has at his Fingers ends the Hiſtory 
of 27. PaſchaPs Experiment. 

Here MM. Deſcartes, interrupting me, de- 
manded what was that Experiment of 2. Paſ- 
chal? JT anſwered, it was that made in the year, 
1648. upon the Well of Domme with Torricell:'s 
Tube. Wherein the Quick Silver was obſerv*d 
to fall a great deal lower at the top of the Moun- 
tain, than in the middle, or at the bottom ; 
from whence hath been evidently concluded the 
Gravity of the Air. ' Does that, reply'd 4. Deſ- 
cartes, go by the Name of 34. Ps Expe- 


 fiment ? It 1s then, becauſe he put it in Pra- 
Qice, or rather becauſe he occaſion'd it to be 
praftic'd by AZ. Perrier; for afſuredly it is not 
| becauſe he invented it, or foreſaw the Succeſs. 


And if that Experiment ovght to bear the Name 
of irs.- Author, it might more truly be intitu- 
led, the Experiment of Deſcartes, For it was I , 
that defir'd him two years before to make the 7. 
Trial, and aſſur'd him of the Succeſs, as being 
itirely conformable to my Principles, without” 
which it had never come into his Head, being 
le was of the contrary Opinion. That Man ts 
fortunate, continu'd 24. Deſcartes, in point of 
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merly made to believe he had compos'd a Book 
of Coniques, extracted from himſelf by the meer 
dint of Reaſon, at ſixteen years of Age: That 
Book was ſent me; and before I had read it 
half, I concluded he had made great Advantage 
of . Monſieur des Argues's Inſtructions ; which 
Conjecture, a little after was confirm*d by his 
own Confeſſion. What you ſay (reply'd 1) 
2 little ſurprizes me; for in the Preface to x 
Traft, De U Equilibre des - Liqueurs, Printed af: 
ter 2. P *s Death, your Teſtimony iz 
quoted upon that Particular, and it is not alto- 


gether conformable to that you give at preſent : 


For there is no notice taken of the aſſiſtance he 
recelv'd from 2. des Argues. It is only faid, 
the thing appear*d to you ſo prodigiouſly un-/ 


' credible, that you would not believe it. But 


that you was perſuaded that 4. P—— the F# 
ther, was the genvine Author of the Piece, but 
was willing to confer the Honour an his Son. 
I know not, ſaid be, what they have made me 
ſpeak or think in that Preface, but I am very 
well aſſur'd I fay nothing at preſent, but what] 
had yrote in plain Terms to Fathet Merſennm, 
after.I had ſeen the Work. | | 


After all, ſaid 1, Monſieur, T am not mud 
ſurpriz*d that 2. Paſchal at ſixteen years of ©. 


Age, without any foreign Succour, wrote 2. 
Book of Coniques, and by chance. jumpt in hi 
Thoughts with 27. Deſcartes; he that ar twelve 
years old, hefore the ſight of any Books of 
Geometry, made himſelf particular Defimtion, 
Figures, then Axioms, and puſh*d on his Notices 
io fag, that when he was caught at his Operi- 
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tions, he was already arriv'd to the thirty 
ſecond Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclide, 
which he had never read. 

Do you credit that, ſaid 2. Deſcartes ? Why 
ſhould: I not, ſaid 7! It is ſoaffirm'd and cir- 
comſtanc'd in the Preface, I have mention'd, as 
leaves no room to doubt of it. "2. Paſchal, the 
Father, deſirous that his Sons firſt time ſhould 
be imploy'd in the gaining of the Tongue, which 
he taught him himſelf, was cautinus to conceal 
from him the very Names of things, that are 
us'd in Mathematicks, and conſtantly forbore to 
mention %em to his Friends when he was pre- 


ſent : Notwithſtanding according to the Author 


of the Preface, ©** The Paſſion that Child had 
&« for ſuch ſort of Science, joyn'd to his pierc- 
«ing Underſtanding, ſferv'd him inſtead of a 
& Maſter ; ſeeing his Tasks that were order'd 
& him, rob'd him of all other opportunities, 
« but his Hours of Recreation ( a Circumſtance 
#very remarkable) he. laid out all he could 
* of thoſe in theſe Speculations. He was con- 
« ſtrain'd, ſays he, to make his own Definiti- 


8 © ons, calling a Circle a Roxnd, a Line a Barr, 


& and ſo of the reſt. After his Definitions, he 


& made him Axioms; and as we proceed from 
© one thing to another in that Science, he car- 
3 ried his Reſearches ſo far, that he was arriv'd 
*to the thirty ſecond Propoſition of Euclide. 
&* As he had made that Progreſs, his Fafher ac- 


* cidently entred the Room he was in, and 
* found him ſo attentive on the Propoſition he 
* was upon, that it was a good while before he 
* took notice of his Approach. But it was a 
* far greater Surprizeto him, upon his Demand, 
* What he was a doing ? To hear him ſay, He 
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« was inſearch of ſuch a Thing, which was ex- 
« aftly the thirty-ſecond Propoſition of the firſt 
'< Book of Euclide. He ask'd him then, What 
« made him think of that? He anſwered, ir 
«© was his Diſcovery of ſuch an other Thing 
<« thus, as 1t were, analyzing and explaining 
& his meaning ſtill, by the Names of a Barr and 
« 2 Round, he came down to the Deppnitions and 
« Axioms of his own Contrivance., MM. Paſchal 
<& was ſo aſtoniſh'd at the greatneſs and force of 
<« his Son's Genizs, that leaving him, without 
&« ſpeaking another Word, he went at the 
&« fame junQure to a-Friend*s Houſe of his, one 
&« AM. Pailleur, admirable in the Mathemaricks, 
«© When he came there, he ſtood immoveable as 
<& aStatue, andas a Man tranſported. AM, Pail- 
<« {exr obſerving that, and ſeeing him in Tears, 
&< was very much affrighted, and pray'd him to 
& conceal no longer from him the cauſe of his 
« Diſpleaſure. I weep not, ſaid Af. Paſchal, 
© out of any Grief, but Joy. You know what 
< pains I have ſtill taken to prevent all Know- 
<< ledg of Geometry in my Son, for fear it ſhould 
& rake him off his other Studies. Yet ſee what he 
<« has done ; upon that he related all to him that 
& | have faid : And 2. Paſchal, by the Advice of 
& his Friend, defiſted ro offer violence to his 
<« Son's Inclinations, who was yet but a dozen: 
© years of Age, and gave him an Euclide. | 
Seriouſly, ſaid I to A. Deſcartes, do you 
think a Man could have the Face to circumſtan- 
tiate a Lye ſo methodically as this ? Could any 
thing ſeem more probable than the Circles he 
calls Rounds, and the Lines that he calls Barrs ? 
Is not that enough to perſuade us of the Truth 
of his Axiom,” and the thirty-ſecond Propoſition of 
_—_ CE * - Enclide*f 
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| Euclide ? What can be more Natural, than the 

Surprizal of 4. Paſchal the Father, excepting 
perhaps it was a little too long, who took there- 
upon his Cloak, and order'd his Horſes to be 
put in the Coach, yet remain'd, at his Arrival 
at JL Pilleur*s Houſe, in fo immoveable a poſt- 
ure, as was capable to ſcare him ? After all it 
is very fine and extraordinary, and it would be 
great Pity it ſhould be falſe. 

And I fay (reply'd M. Deſcartes ) it is greater 
pity that it ſhould be true, and that any ſhould 
believe it : For if once it be credited, that a 
Child of twelve years old, that hath never ſeen 
2 Book 'of Geometry, and in whoſe Preſence 
all endeavours have been us'd to ſuppreſs the 
rery Name of it, whoſe Mind all day long was 
faken up with quite different Notices, who had 
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'n0 time to ſpare but his hours of Recreation, .. 
which no Body probably order'd him to paſs 


way in Solitude, ſhould be able to frame to 
himſelf a Method of Geometry, invent Axioms, 
and arrive at laſt to the chirty ſecond Propoſition 
f'Euclide, I ſay, if ſuch like things be once 
receiv*'d for Trath, the Prublick will become the 
Sbje& and Game on which, in a ſhort time, the 
moſt Romantick Panegyriſts ſhall ſport the Extra- 
ragancies of their Imaginations. That way of 
praiſing is injurious to the Perſons prais'd, and 
;aCommendation fo improbable as that, renders 
the Truths themſelves ſuſpected, that ſhall be 
found in Company with it. A. Paſchal was a 
Man of a moſt exalted Capacity, but was far 
from being an Argel or a Devil. '[ told 2. Deſ- 
a@rtes thereupon, I chanc'd into a Company not 


lng ſince, where one was ſpzaking much to the 


ame purpoſe as he had done, upon this Topick, 
We nn and 
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and there fortun'd a Gentleman to be there, z 


Friend to a Society that was under no mighty 
Obligations to 24. P. who ſeeing all People ri- 
dicule that Fable, faid, in a careleſs leering Air, 
that the Author of the Preface and his Friends, 
did, at moſt, but Juſtice to 2. Paſchal, and 
that they had rather been too backward in that 
they had ſaid no more; andas he was rg 'd tg 
unmask himſelf, as to the meaning of a thing 
every one Perceiy*d he was not very ſerious in, 
he added, That Hyperboſe, as extravagant as it 
look*d to him, appear*d hut a very mean return 
for the Obligations they were under, for 
his Letters to” the Provincial, in which 
he had done ' ?em- very ſignal Favours that 


were worth theſe, and that were on a mon. 


important Occaſion. To which all agreed, and 
' 2ewas acknowledg'd 4. Paſchal"s Services to 
thoſe Gentlemen could not be repaid in a better 
Coin. Yet I muſt needs tell you 7. P. wrote 
only, by the Memoirs that were given him, aad 
that he thought true, as falſe and precarious as 
they were, not knowing the Spirit of a Party 
wherein he was ingag'd. Undoubtedly he was 
rather over-reach'd himſelf, than any deficn he 


had to impoſe on others. Let ns ſay no more | * 


on this occaſian 3 and A. Deſcartes recall'd me 
to the Chapter concerning Carteſianiſm. f 

He inquir'd then, what Strength he had in 
the Univerſities, and moſt celebrated Colleges 
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of France? And how his Do&trin was look"d up- Þþ yn 
on there ? I told him, without Ceremony, what I 
I knew concerning it : That I knew no College | 1 


that openly profeſs'd his Doarin, that moſt of 


them were diſcharg'd from Teaching of it: | 1; 
That in the Univerſity of Paris, extream cars N yy; 


was 
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was taken leſt the Profeſſors ſhould give too 
much liberty on that fide: That Carreſtaniſm had 
been the Debate of ſeveral Aſſemblies, and how 
that I had heard, from ſome Body, that it had 
been talk*'d of putting it down by an At of 
Parliament ;, it was propos'd to the late Chief 
Preſident, M. de la Moignon, but that that Ex- 
pedient was not proſecuted. That the Onver- 
ſity of Caen, which next to that of Parzs is the 
moſt flouriſhing, at leaſt, for Philoſophy, had 
in one Thouſand ſix Hundred Seventy ſeven, de- 
clar'd againſt that Dofrin, and condemn'd it as 
- contrary to Orthodox Divinity ; denying all hopes 
to any that ſhould undertake to maintain 1t, of 
their admiſſion to any Degree in the Vnverſiry ; 
and forbiding all ſuch as were already admitted, 
the teaching it viva voce, or by Writing, upon 


% 


"pain of forfeiting their Priviledges and De- 
'grees ; that the Example of Azgers had been 
Fritared therein, that two years before had 
made the-like Decrees, which had been con- 
'frm*d by a Placart of the King put forth at 
Ferſailles in the year, 1675. and that moſt of 
the other Univerſities had gone in imitation of 


the ſame Proceedings. 


'B This News chaf*d 2£ Deſcartes. And what, 


Jad he, has no one in theſe occaſions undertaken 
my Defence? Would no Corporation, no Conmu- 


FOOT, 


vs 
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iy declare for my Doltrin? We have ſeen 
Whole Orders take on them the quality of Sco- 


BBs and Thomiſts, and to carry the Intereſts, 


Þme of an Univerſal a parre rei, others of an 


| Univerſal a parte ments, ſometimes beyond the 
_ | Zonnds of a laudable. Emulation ; whillt a Phi- 


lofophy ſo Solid and Curious as mine, ſhall be 
abindon?d to the Humounrs and Caprice of the 
ons: Uni 
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Univerſities, I had pardon'd the Hollanders, 


that their ill-natured Behaviour, who were not 


oblig*d indeed to have thoſe Conſiderations for 
a Stranger, as I was in reſpe& of them ; but 1 
could never have believ'd they wonld have 
treated me ſo in France, my Native Conntry; 
to which I am ſure I have given much Honour 
and Reputation. Why were my Bones tran- 
. ſlated from Sweden to Pars, if at the ſame time 
they intomb'd them with Pomp and Fureral 
Elogies, they blaſted my Memory thronghont 
the Kingdom? IT quitted, it's true, the World, 


a little with the ſooneſt : But after all; I left. 


it not before I had acquir'd a moſt wonderful 
Eſteem. Thad taken infallible Meaſures for the 
ſecuring my Party : And my Aﬀairs had never 
been reduc'd to ſo damn'd a Plight, had my Difſ- 
ciples trod in my Steps, and kept their Eye ex- 
atly on my Views and my Deſigns. | 
 ForlI muſt confeſs, ſaid he, I was not exempt 
from the Weakneſs and Blind Side of all Leaders 
of a Set. I was concern'd for the Progreſs of 
my owr, though I feign'd to ſeem as indifferent 
far that as any thing elſe ; and the Hopes I had 


one Day to ſee it take Place of all the reſt, 


ſery'd as an Incentive to encourage my Endea- 


vours: I had drawn up my ſelf a Syſtem of my. 


Management, for the accompliſhing my Deſign. 
My firſt Proſpe& was that of cajoling the Jeſmts, 
and ſounding them, to try if I could engage 
them in my Intereſts, orat leaſt make a Party 
among them ; that would have been a Parting 
Blow indeed, and my Afﬀairs for ever after would 
have ſtood ſecure of any Rival or Competitor: 
They areipoſſeſs'd of the Colleges of the princi- 


Pal Towns in/France, and there are among the 
| _ a greal 


TWozld of CARTEsSIUS: 
a great many Men of excellent Senſe, and cap- 
" able of protecting my Opinions, if once they 
| wereadmitted. I ſent them my Works, delſir- 
ing them to examine them, and aſſuring them, 
I would ſubmit them to their Judgment. Cir- 
cumſtances were very. favourable at that Jun- 
ure ; their Provincial was my Countryman , 
my Friend, and my Relation : My Regent in Phi- 
lofophy, who was ſtill living, and whom I had 
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obſerv'd to be a better Naturaliſt than moſt of 


the Philoſophers of that Time, wiſhed me very 
well. In ſhort, I queſtion'd not my Succeſs ; 
but I was highly ſurpriz'd upon Father Mer- 
ſennus his acquainting me from Pars that Father 
Bourdin, the Mathematician of the Jeſuits College, 
had publiſh'd Theſes in *oþpoſition to my Do- 
Arin. Thoſe were the firſt - that appear'd 
againſt me 1n France; ſuch a Thunder-clap as 
that gave me quickly to underſtand how the So- 
Oety ſtood affeted, and how little Streſs I 
ought to lay upon the Friendſhip of ſome Parti- 
culars. Not long after the ſame Mathematician 
wrote againſt my Meditations, in no very ſeri- 
ous Style, turning them to Droll and Ridicule; 
which occaſion'd on my Part a very ſmart and 
vigorous Anſwer. I complain'd thereof to 
N *#cber Dixer, in a Letter that I printed with my 

Meditations : In a Word, an open Breach was 
FF: fade betwixt the Jeſnirs and my ſelf. I deſir'd 
Father Merſennus very carefully to watch the Pe- 
t2viour of the Fathers towards me, and to give 
me Intelligence of all. I made a Reſolution too 


to''fall upon them, and confute ſome one of 
mr Printed Courſes that was moſt in Vogue; 
dic 1 deſiſted from that Deſign for ſome parti- 
alar Reaſons, 


- 
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Mean while I had another String to my Bow ; 
There was ſet up a Party at that Time in France; 
diametrically oppoſite to the Feſuits, compos'd of 
thoſe who write themſelves S. Auſtin's Diſciples, 
and who were zealous Sticklers for 24. Fanſeniu, 
the Biſhop of Tpres his Dodcrin. pro jo Ar. 
2aula, as young a DoQor as he was, had already 
got an extraordinary Fame : In the concern [] 
had with him upon account of ſome Objections 
he raiſed againſt my Meattations, which I ans 
ſwer'd with the greateſt Expreſſion of Eſteem 
IT had for -his Intellectual Capacity, I found out 
what he was, that is, a Man ambitious of . Diſtin- 
107 and Novelty, and of whom one might be 
ſure, if once one had engaged him in a Party, 
recommendable with thoſe two Temptations ; 
Therefore I was well aflur'd of him ; and I be 
lieve the Reſentment I expreſs'd towards the 
Feſuits, was that which moſt endear'd him: 
"This fell out fo well, that from thenceforth yoy 
ſhould pot ſee a Fanſeniſt Philoſopher that was not 
a Carteſian. It was likewiſe theſe Gentlemen 
that brought Philoſophy in Faſhion among the 
Ladies; and I had Advice from - Paris at that 
Time, Tt,t nothing was more cuſtomary ig 
thar Dreſſing-Rooms than the Parallel of 
Monſieur dYpres and de Molina, of Ariſtotle and 
Deſcartes. 7 

I dream'd next of hooking in ſome Fraternity 
or other ; well-remembring what I us'd to hear 
the late 74. Fanſenins ſay, That ſuch ſort of Pew 
ple eſpouſe an Intereſt without knowing what it #5 
and he was of Advice it would be of no ſmall mu» 
ment for his $. Auſtin to be ſeconded with ſome ſuch 
Herd , becauſe, added he, when they are once 
imbarqu'd , nothing can put a Srop tothem pro & 
| | : contra 
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contra. T had an Eye upon the finim Fryers, 
- opon the Score of Father Merſennus, who was my 
} Eintimate Friend, and in great Repute'with the 
| YOrder 3 but Iconfider'd that though thoſe. Fa- 
| Withers had Men of Parts and Learning among 
, Uihem, yet-they were little abroad, and taughr 
* Boot publickly : Again, Father Merſennus aſſur'd 
ne, Thet if the Matter was brought before 
te Chapiter, Arifterle's Party would infallibly 
arry it, *cauſe of the Old ones, who had for a 
bog Time equipt themſelves with all ſorts of 
Piloſophical Furniture, and would never be at 
the Charge of ſuring themſelves afreſh. 
You did well in avoiding that Game ( inter- 
ted our Old Gentleman ) for ſince that a Father 
their.Order, one Father Magnan, a Rational, 
Underſtanding Man, ſtriking a little out of the 
ual Road, and treading in a new Track, has, 
&1 am inform'd, © been chaſtis'd in a General 
Chapiter, and Prohibitions have been made for 
=” imbrace his Principle ; and ſince the main 
ftheir Studies as well as of other Seminaries, 
fe Metaphyficks and Divinity : What is properly 
alled Phyſicks is not very current ; the Offenſive 
ind Defenſive League entred by ſeveral Orders 
br Phyſical Predetermination, againſt Mean Science, 
$the grand concern that hath fonnd them Em- 
floyment for almoſt an hundred Years. 
"And it will continue them tim Employment {till, 
(reply'd M. Deſcartes ) for the ſame Reaſon as 
Wide me take thoſe Meaſures I ſpeak of, thar is, 
weanſe Predetermination and /Henn Science are be-: 
one the Sentiments of the Order and Commu- 
aty ; a Quality I deſigned to give my Philoſo- 
M5, toeternalize it: But, however, when I 
fatted the World, 1 left Things in ſo good a 
- tendency 
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Univerſite 
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| 1s between them and the Feſuits, with a Salvo to 


their Congregation : - What, have thoſe Fathers 


* Epiſtola eorum.quotquot 1 Oratoriana Congr egation 


tendency that way,as incourag dn me to hope I had 
a main Party in- the Congregation of the Fathers 
of the Oratory. It is a conſiderable Body in 
France, ,whoſe Buſineſs is Study, many whereof 
have rendred themſelves Famous by their Know- 
ledg and their Writings. The Emulation that | 


' 


the Eſteem and Reſpe& they have for one ano- 
ther, was enough to procure me an Hearing in 


forſaken me ? 
. You make me call to Mind, faid I thereupon, | 
ſome Paſſages in that Buſineſs, that may be worth 
your Hearing, I know not whether you have 
reaſon to be ſatisfy'd or diſſatisfy'd with the Þ 
Reverend Fathers, you ſhall be Judge your ſelf 
About ten or a: dozen Years ago there happent 
ſome Diviſions in the Univerſity of Angers, oc 
caſion'd by the Fathers of the Oratory's Sefenda 
certain Theſes, wherein much New Philoſophy 
was interwoven, partly according to your Prin- 
ciples,, partly according to the parrticular 
Notions of the Profeſlors: The Univerſity took 
alarm at Sight of thoſe Innovations, and would 
not ſuffer the Theſes to paſs : She gave the Court 
an Account of it, and the Father General. The 
Court was enclin'd for the Univerſity, which 
oblig*d the Father General to'order in the Congre 
gation, That no one ſhould ſwerve from the 
Ancient Opinions, or any ways teach the New {el 
Philoſophy. But;here comes a Cup of Comfort fac 
for you; peedily after came out a Printed L&} Ac 
ter, penn'd in excellent Latin, to. the Reverend” 
Father Senault, General of the Oratory, entitul'd 
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Carteſianam doetrinam amant : Wherein , afte}* 
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having laid down the Motives that induc'd them 
to beſeech him not to ſtraiten and infringe their 
| Minds 3 on that Particular were added theſe 
x | Words, ut noris quam late Carteſiana hec labes, 
( þ labes eſt Y— graſſetur. Pluſquam ducenti nu- 
d mero ſumus, quos peſts iſta infecit. 
Hereby you ſee what Strength you had in that 
Congregation : Which yet was no Impediment to 
the Proceedure and Decree of the General Afem- 
bly of the Oratory in 1678. declaring ſhe imbrac'd 
no Party ; but that ſhe always had, and would 
1, © fill maintain that Freedom and Priviledg of pre- 
þ | ferving Sound and wholeſome Docrin ; and that 
e © ſhe laid reſtraint on none but ſuch as were cen- 
ve © far'd by the Church, or as favour'd of the Sen= 
f © timents of Fanſerinus and Bair in Divinity, or 
14 © of the Opinions of Deſcartes in Philoſophy. 
c Oh the Baſe and Cowardly cry*d . Deſs 
o © cartes, all earag'd. Softly, Monſieur, I reply'd, 
| if you your ſelf had headed a Corporation , 
- | whoſe Eſſential Intereſts you had engag'd to 
xx | maintain, you would have had very different 
k | Thoughts from thoſe you now have under the 
d £ Quality of a Leader of a Sea. Neither Pru- 
rt © dence nor Conſcience could oblige a Man to be- 
ie 
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come the Martyr of a Philoſopher. Matters are 
of a quite diſtin Nature in Point of Philo« 
ſophy and Religion: A Man may allow of the 
Opinions of a Philoſopher, conſider*d in them- 
nj} felves, and at the ſame Time be included in 
rE fuch Circumſtances as make it prudence to 
| Acquieſce. 
> But two things there are, which I have alrea- 
dy obſerv'd to you, which ſhould make yoii 
'q overlook thoſe Paltry Afﬀronts your Philoſophy 
«JF has met with. The firſt is, that what is in If 
Ee, © more 
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more choiſe and better than ordinary, begins to 
be authoriz'd in the Schools of the moſt zealous 
Peripateticks ; who no longer oppoſe the Truth, 
that you have infus'd into them, but only 6 
husband Ariffotle*s Stake, as it may not be faid 
that ever any Philoſopher had a clearer View 
than he. You know the Adventure of the laſt 
Age in France; the wiſeſt Heads of the Kingdom 
could do no otherwiſe than approve the grecat- 
eſt Part of the Regulations made in the Comrcil 
of Trent, notwichitanding there were Reaſons 
that obſtructed the adhereing to that Council, 
on Diſcipline-account. What was done? The 
States of- Blow made Ordinances exactly like a 
great Part of the Decrees of that Council: 
Thus, without admiting the Council, they-fol- 
tow'd in effect the Parport of ic. The Peripa- 
zeticks have in ſome ſort tranſcrib'd the Condutt 
of thoſe grave Politicians. *Tis a Crime among 
them to be a Carteſiar, but "tis an Honour to 
make good Uſe of the beſt Part of 24. Deſcartes, 
And to compare the Fortune of your \Dottrin 
with that of another that in our Days hath 
made ſuch a Buſtle in the World, before the 
- Propoſitions of Farfenius had been condemn 
at Rome, his Followers highly complimented hin 
upon them : His was the Pure and Uncorrupt 
Dottrin that was copied from the great S. Aug: 
fin; but they had no ſooner been cenſur'd 8 
Heretical, but they vaniih'd in a Trice, and 
could not be found in Farſenixs his Book : No one 
could heartily believe they ever had been there, 
and in Spight of Bulls of Popes and Ordinances 
of Biſhops, *twas reckon'd a Mortal Sin to ſign # 
Condemnation of Propoſitions, and a Form of 
Faith, without the Diſtintion of De Fure o 
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Wound of Car TEs1us. 
Fafto, The quite contrary happer'd in the Af 
fair I am ſpeaking of. 

At firſt, when the Carteſians made Mention of 
Subtil Matter , and ridicul'd the Horror of a 
Vacuum, talk*d of the Elaſtick Vertue of the 
Air, the Preſſure of its Columns, and the man- 
ner of the Impreſlion of Objeas on our Senſes, 
Ariſtotle was brought to confront them with a 
quite contrary Doarin, 

Since that Time, upon Examination of the 
Reaſons on which your Propoſitions in thoſe In- 


ſtances depended, they would not fay that you 


were in the Right; but many undertook to 
afirm, That Arifotle had taught the greateſt 
Part of that before you. There hath been 
ince diſcover'd in his Writings an Ethereal 
Matter, the manner of Senſations by the Concuſſion 
of the Organs; the Demonſtration of the Gravity 
of the 47, and the moſt delicate Truths of the 
Equilibrium of Liquors : So inſtead of the FJarnſe- 
ts abandoning, or ſeeming to abandon the 
Right, and ſheltering themſelves under the Fat, 
the Peripateticks fall on Poſſeſſion of the Right 
by the Fat itſelf; that is, the Peripatericks now 
find in Ariftotle what according to themſelves 
had not beea viſible for theſe thirty Years. Oa 


the contrary, the Janſeniſts have loſt Sight of 


the Propoſitions they had pointed to us hereto- 
fore themſelves, before they were condemn'd : 
5» that would you make any Abatements, as I 
bope you will, that I may make good my Pro- 
miſe I made Yoerins your Oid Friend in Holland, 
We ſhould ſee 27. Deſcartes turn Peripatetick, and 
Ariſtotle Carteſian, 
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hope for the Immortality of Carrefianiſm, is 


A Uopace to the 
\ The other Thing, that is Matter of Conſola- 


tion to you, and that in Defiance to all the Ef- 
forts of your Enemies muſt encourage you to 


the uncontroulable Liberty that's left to every 
one of Writing for and againſt it : And that at 
this Day the moſt Solid and Ingenious Patron 


of the New Philoſophy, is a celebrated Father of 


the Oratory, whoſe Books are in great Reputa- 
tion, He forthwith requir'd his Name and 
Character. He is call'd , faid I, Father ale- 
branche : He*s a Man of an extraordinary pierc- 
ing Judgment, of profound Thought, _that has 


- a wonderful Gift at methodizing his Reflections, 


which he opens'and diſplays in the neateſt and 
moſt lively manner imaginable; that knows 


however to give an Air of Truth and a probable 


Turn, to the moſt extraordinary and abſtratted 
Notions ; that 1s skill'd to the utmoſt Perfection, 
in preparing the Mind of his Reader, and inter- 
elling him in his own Thoughts. In ſhort, he 
15 the moſt charining. Carteſian that I know, 
His principal Work is called, The Search of 
Truth ;, and it is from that in particular that he 
hath been acknowledg'd for ſuch as I have de- 
{crib'd him : Yet I cannot conceal from you 2 
little Accicent that may ſomewhat allay the Joy 
that News mult excite in yon ; which is, That 
this Illuſtrions Champion of the New *\Philo- 
ſophy, has been fometime ſince at Variance with 
A. Arnauld, whoſe Friend he had ever been 
before, which made a kind of Civil War. The 
Onſet and Defence on both Sides is manag 4 
with Vigor and Courage; each of them combate 


in their own way : Volumes of five or ſix hun- 


dred Pages apicce are ſent out by 24, Arzazld - 
Cr the 


the turning of an Hand : 
_ luxuriant, bur more ſtrict and preſſing :; He takes 


' by the Gentlemen du Port Royal, 


Woud of CarTEs1us. 


The other 1s le 


. thoſe Captains for his Precedent, who only make 
.uſe of ſome ſele& Troops, withort any regard 
to Number, that always march cloſe and in good 
Order, who let the Enemy wheel about as often 
as they pleaſe, but are ſure to break their Ranks 
whenever they ſee an Advantage. Diſcourſe is 
various concerning the Motives of that War ; 
M. Arnauld is the Aggreſlor : The moſt refin'd 
Politicians, who, as you know,never fail to make 
the beſt of their Talent on ſuch Occations, ſay, 
1Itis a Trick and Evaſion of the O14 Doftor, who 
has ſeveral other ſuch at command. Some Years 


ago there appear*d two Books againſt him ; one 
was tituPd, The Spirit of M. Arnanld, wrote by 


a French Proteftant MiniSter, tetir'd to Holland ; 

that's a very roguiſh Book, I muſt confeſs, and 
full of Venom and Gall, bur he leaves 2. Ar- 
nanld inextricably in the Briarsz he not only 
turns: his own Weapons upon him, but alſo 
apainſt the Carholick Religion, and concludes d1- 
rectly from the Principles and Prattice of 


M. Arnauld, that moſt of the Arguments he 


| takes to be moſt forcible and Advantagions to 


the Catholick, Religion, are nul and infiznificant, 
are meer Shew and Out-fide, fit only to dizle the 
Eyes of the Ignorant, and ſuch as cannot peng- 
trate to the Bottom of Things. 

The other Book, ' which was printed the firft 
of the two, but was not made publick till ſome 
time after, was written by a. Je/wite againit 2 
French Tranſlation of the New Teftamernt, conm-. 


manly call'd, The Mons New Teftament, done 
and whereaot 


M, Arnauld took upon him the Patr onage and 
17 [ence Wo 
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Defence. That Book of the Jeſuite is Solidly, | 
Scholar-like and Politely wrote. He very per=- 


tinently comes over MM. Arnzanld on many Occa- 
ſions, and adds from time to time, in thoſe 
Places, he challenges him to give an Anſwer to 


ſuch and ſuch a Point : Notwithſtanding, thoſe | 


two Books found no Reply ; and no one could 
ſay they were unanſwer'd, becauſe they were 
deſpiſed and did not deſerve the Pains. Reli- 


"IM 
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gion it ſelf was ingag'd, that Anſwer ſhould be ; 
made the firſt (as hath ſince been done by ano. I 


ther Hand) and Af. Arnauld's Honour and Re. 


putation were intereſs'd to ſatisfy the Scruples, 
the Evidence of FaQt, and the Force of Reaſons 
In the ſecond, had rais'd in the Minds of Men, 
See then what was the ſenſe of the Politicians of 
the Commonwealth of Learning. 

"Tis known by long Experience, that M. Ar 
#auld never us'd to be very Dormant in the cafe 


of Books wrote againſt him. Whence then 


proceeds this extraordinary Patience, he would 
fain ſeem to have at preſent ? Whence comes 
it, that inſtead of defending himſelf againſt his 
Enemies, that make voluntary Inſults to attack 
- him, and fall fo foully on him, he makes him- 


ſelf new Adverſaries, and out of a gayety of 
Humour falls to Daggers-drawing with hs 


Friends and Allies, whilſt his Country 1s aban- 
don'd to the Pillage and Deſcretion of his Ene- 
mies? Here is, ſay they, the ſhort and the 
long of the Buſineſs. Thoſe two Books Nor- 
plus 24. Arnauld, The firſt upon ſeveral Arti- 


cles preſents you with an Argumertum ad Homs || 


zem, and is beyond Reply. The ſecond 1s 


. penn'd with that Circumſpe&ion and ExaQneſs, Þ 
as Wards off all Paſſes, gives not the l1caft hold, 


and 
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and blocks up all the out-lets, where ere his Ad- 


| verſary might eſcape him. It would be no 


part of Prudence to engage on ſo diſadvantagi- 
ous Terms, He muſt not, however, be ſeen 
to baulk or decline the Challenge ; (and beſides 


2M. Arnauld had reſolv'd to leave the World, 


,whenever he defiſted to make a noiſe in it, and 
to Write and Diſpute whafever it coft him :) 
.Therefore he cunningly procures himſelf a Di- 
'Yerſion. He picks a random Quarrel with Fa- 
ther Malebranche, threatning an Attack on a | 
. Treatiſe of his, concerniig Nature and Grace, 
which he had preſum'd to publiſh contrary to his 
Advice. He compiles a great Volume, apainft 
two or three Chapters of the Reſearch of Truth. 
That Book is anſwered. © 4. Arnauld thereupon 
makes his Reply. Father Malebranche charges 
again. 4, Arnauld makes yet another Onſet. 
Here ſome are inquiſitive, why 24 Arnauld 


"negle&s to anſwer both 24. Furieu and the Feſu- 


tte ? Hey day! cry others, how would you have 
him anſwer them ? Does not Father Malebranche 
nd him. his Hands full ? Whoſe little Volumes 
he's forc'd to overwhelm with bulky Books, to 
zobſtru& the entrance of that monſtrous Impiety 


*into the. Church, viz. the Do&rin' of a Corp6- 
real God : Without which. no Man can find out 


what he means by his intelligible Extenſion, that 
4s, he ſays, in God. However the other Con- 
.cern is urgent and requires ;Diſpatch. But 
What would you have a Mando? they add. Is 
.it poſſible he ſhould be every where at. once ? 


Whilſt the King of Poland march'd with all the 


Forces of. his Kingdom to raiſe the Siege of 
Fienna, was he not neceſlitated to ſuffer the 
SS (Fare 


Gi fon of K dintivies to over-run Podolia, and 


the Tartars to inſlave Ucraine ? 
' If that ConjeQure is not true, faid FP, Def 


 eartes, It is however very probable, and thoſe 


Gameſters play the Politician not amiſs. But 
'what ( purſw4d be ) is the Subje& of Diſpute be- 
twixt thoſe two famous Authors ? For [ aſſure 
You, I perceivea Concern upon me, upon their 


Account. The 'Matter in Debate ( 7 anſmer'd) |: 


is of the Nature of Ideas, and the manner of 
our apprehending Objefts that are without, us; 
4, Arnauld would have it, that our 1dea"s are 
nothing but the Modifications'of our Soul. F4- 
ther 'Malebranche pretends, that that Opinion is 


unwarrantable, and maintains we have no other. 


perception of Objefs than in'God ; who being 
every where, is intimately united with _ our 
Soul, and who following the general Laws of 


the Union of the Body and: Soul, communicates: 


'to -ys the Idea of the Objet that he hath in 
himſelf, and at. once makes us apprehend the 
Impreſſion of it. [Both one and the other ſtrive 
upon occaſion, to-'ingage you on their ſide, or 
to'ſhew rather, that they advance nothing con- 
tradiftory to your Thoughts npon Ideas : "Butl 


am of Opinion, you never penetrated ſo deep | 
in that Aﬀair, as that either of them can gain F| 


much by your Authority. 

What you ſay of me is true ( r7ep/y'd M. Def- 
cartes 3) but which at laſt of theſe two Comba- 
tants have got the better on't ? I anſwer'd him, 
I was not raſh and inconſiderate enough, to ſet 
up for a Decider of the Difference and Advan- 
tages of thoſe two Hero's : Fhat I could only 
fay that they fell to't in earneſt : That 4-3 


—_ — 


_ 
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-| MA Arnauld had propos'd to himfelf the en- 
countring Father Malebranche's Tratt of Nature 
Band of Grace, he thought it adviſable to begin 
, Þ with the Confutation of what he had written 
touching Ideas in his Search of Truth, looking 
on that paſt ( to uſe his Thought and his Ex- 
preſſion )) as the Outworks of ' the place he had 
a Deſign to ruin. That the Subject being very 
 EAbſtratted and Metaphyſical, and above the or- 
* E dinary Capacity of Men, and Father Malce- 
| BE branche's Syſtem on that Particular, requiring 
avery great Attention to comprehend it, AL. Ar- 
'nauld ſeem'd to have taken deſignedly that Me- 
BS thod of Aſſault, for the making a more advan- 
© tagious Effort on his Adverfary. ; but that Fa- 
"ther Malebranche, without giving up his Out- 
Works, wherein he acquit himſelf admirably 
'well, had drawn them into the -Body of the 
place, that is to ſay, had incorporated them 
with the Intereſts of Grace, which is very diſ- 
advantagious Ground, and too ſlippery a ſtand 
for ' 2/4. Arnauld, where he was' very cloſely 
preſs'd. Yet that I durſt not undertake for the 
$acceſ of Father Malebranche's Self on that Side, 

"becauſe of the great Experience of "44. Arnauld 
Kin ſuch ſort of War, wherein he undoubtedly 

"merits the Encomium Admiral Chatillon uſed to. 
JF give himſelf, viz. He had wherewith to be di- 
Finguiſh*d from the greateſt Captains that ever 
were, in that having been always beaten by his 
Enemies, having loſt all the Battles he had been 
oblig?d to Fight, after all his Misfortunes, he 
ſtil ſtood upon his Legs, in a capacity to re- 
leve his Party, and bearing ſtill a Part and Fi- 
'gure, able to diſquiet thoſe by whom he had 
been worſted, I might likewiE add, _ 
-£ 
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affronting Father Malebranche, he is. already ſen. 
ſible of the loſs he has ſuſtain'd ſince that firf 
Breach : For before that unhappineſs, and 
whilſt he was a Friend of 44, Arnauld, he wg 
every where extoll'd for a ſublime and infinite 
penetrating Genius ; and at preſent, he's a Man 
that ſpeaks nothing but Perplexities and Cop. 
tradictions, whom one can neither underſtand 
nor follow without danger of Error : So trueit 
is that 24. Arnauld's Friendſhip is at this day, a 
- It ever has been, a prodigious bank of Merit to 
thoſe that .are ſo fortunate to injoy it, and that 
Societies, no leſs than particular Perſons that 
were deſtitute of that Advantage, would be ver 
little better for their Reputation. | 
As I was thus entertaining Diſcourſe with 
A. Deſcartes, I perceiv'd in an Inſtant a chang 
in me, that carry'd ſomething in it much like 


what we experience in ſome ſudden Fainting, 


wherein all things ſeem to alter-and turn colour. 
I could never have believ*d- a Soul ſeparate fron 
_ .the Body, had been capable of ſuch an Accident, 
MM. Deſcartes, who was aware of it, and wal 
underſtood the cauſe, left. me. for a moment to 
'wait on Ariſtotle's Embaſſadors. I knew nt 
\what Iitercourſe they had, till the old Gentk- 

mays Information, on our return to th'other 
World, He told me 24. Deſcartes declin'd ene 

tring all Diſpute and Buſineſs with them ; only 
aſſuring them he had not-'the leaſt Deſign of 
making any Inroad- into AriFotle's Dominions; 
-but that he thought it a difficult piece of Work 
to effe&t a through Accommodation ; and that it 
would be proper for each to preſerve their Lt 

'berty in Opinion, as before, without being reſt- 
leſs, and concerg'd to bring over that of others 


wh 
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to it ; notwithſtanding to the end their Voyage 
might not be wholly ineffe&ual, he promis'd 
to ſee that. the Carreſiars behav'd themſelves 
with greater Reſpe&t and Eſteem towards Arj- 


fotle, upon condition Ariſtotle would reſtrain the 


Peripateticks from flying out with that out-rage 
againſt Carteſianiſm. | 
To come to my Spiritual Aderamorphoſes, I 
knew not the reaſon of that neither till my re- 
turn ; and it was this. We muſt ſuppoſe that 


2s long as our Soul is united with our Body, the 


moſt part of its Ideas and Conceptions depend 
on the diſpoſition of our Brain. The diverſity 


| of that Diſpoſition conſiſts, as ſay the Peripa- 
#eticks, in the difference of the Species, Appari- 


tions or Images of Objects, contain*d in the Ca- 
vities of the Brain, or imprinted on its Sub- 
ſance. The mew Philoſophers more truly ſay, 


"That thoſe kind of Pictures are nothing but the 


Traces and Footſteps ſtampt on the Brain, by 
the ordinary Current of the Animal Spirits, 
that flow in great Plenty, as in little Rivers, 
amd wear themſelves a kind of ' Channel, to 
which they uſually keep. In what way ſoever 
that different Diſpoſition cauſes the different 


Adea's and different Judgments of the Soul ( for 


i is an inſcrutable Myſtery ): it is certain it is 
done, and that different Ideas ſuppoſe differetit 
Fraces. So that ſhould a diſfeftion be made of 
a Peripatetickand a Carteſian Brain, with the hel 
of good Microſcopes, for the diſcovery of th 
Prints that are exquiſitely fine, one ſhould ſeea 
prodigious difference .in the Complexion of 
thoſe two Brains. I never indeed - queſtion'd 


'| that Truth, but I thought that dependence of 


: the Soul laſted no longer than it yas in the 


Body, 


perform'd, it had no more Correſpondence 
with 1t : But I experimented the contrary, and 


my Fellow-Travellers aſſur*d me that ſo long as 


the Body has its Organs found and free, let the 
Soul be ten thouſand Worlds apart, it will re- 
ceive the ſame Impreſlions, as if it reſided in 
it : And that if 24. Deſcartes's Snuſh had not 
lax*d the ſenſitive Nerves, I ſhould have ſeen, 
whilſt I was in Deſcartes's World all the Occur- 
rencies, the Eyes of my Body were preſented 
with. I ſhould have heard every noiſe that beat 
upon the Drum of my Ears: And ſfo-of all the 
relt. - 
' So aſtoniſhing an Effe&t as this makes no In 
preſſion on Philoſophical Souls : For if they he 
Peripateticks they preſently explain 1t by the Sym- 
. pathy betwixt the Soul and Body of the ſame in- 
-dividual ; and if they be Carteſians they ex- 
pPonnd it by the general Laws of the Soul and 
Bodies Union, which is in cauſe that God on 


occaſion of ſuch and ſuch Motions made in the 
:Body, produces ſuch and ſuch Thonghts or 


Perceptions in the Soul ;. and ſay they, oneodf 
'theſe Laws is, 'That whilſt the Organs of the 
- Body are capacitated for Imployment, the Soul. 
wherever ſhe is, receives the "Impreſſions, of 
Objeas that affe& them ; it being as: eaſy a thing 
for God to advertiſe the Sout of 'that Impreſli 
on, when ſhe is remote from the Body, as when 
preſent, -proximity of Place being wholly inſig: 
nificant in the thing ; ſince, according to them, 


the Motion. of the Organs is not the real cauſe N 


that produces Senſations, but only the occaſional 
cauſe; that is, that which offers an occaſion to God 
Almighty of producing them in the Soul, 5 

| My 
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Body, and that as ſoon as the Separation was 
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My Old Gentleman then,as I was faying,in our 
Return confeſs'd the Trick Father Merſernus and 
himſelf had agreed to play me : They had given 
Inſtructions, before they departed, to the little 
Negro, that was commiſſion'd to guard my Corps, 
at ſuch an Hour, in which they eaſily foreſaw 
we ſhould bearriv'd to 2M. Deſcartes's World, to 
take Care ſo to determine the Animal Spirits in 


my Brain, as they might no longer keep the 


beaten Tracks they had been ns'd to, for the 


exciting Petipaterick Species in my Mind, but to 


make them glide in ſuch a Current as was neceſ- 
fary, and as he knew how, for the implanting 


Carteſian Tdeas in their Room 5 which he per- 
form'd with that Dexterity, that whether it was 


by the Legerdemain of Sympathy, or by vertue of 
the Gereral Laws of Union of the Hody and Soul, 
my Notions. were all in an inſtant turn'd topſie 
torvy : And], that a Moment ſince could ſee 
nothing in that [mmenſe Space, in which I was, 
began to perceive Matter there, and to be con- 
vinc'd that Space, Extenſion and Matter were all 


one and the ſame thing. After which, as often 


as M. Decſartesbade us to conceive how ſuch and 
ſuch Motions were effeQed in Matter, I ſaw them 


-more diſtinAtly than your moſt clarify'd Carteſs- 


ans do your Chamfer?d Parts of Matter wreatld 
ſhape of little Skrews, by the Struggle they 


C to ſqueez betwixt the Balls of the Second 


Element, or to conſtitute a little Yortex, round 
the LoadFone, and to cauſe that wonderful affi- 


nity that is found betwixt that Stone and the 
Poles cf the Earth, and with it and Iron. 


+It is plain that an Univerſal Revolution of 
Ideas, like this, cannot happen in the Soul, 
without cauſing an extraordinary Commotion in 

| It's 
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its Subſtance, no more than a general Alteration [1a 
of Humors can occur in the Body, without a 
Change of its Conſtitution. I was therefore: in. 
finitely ſurpriz'd at ſo prodigious a Change, be- 
ing wholly unable to give any probable Gueſs at 
ts Cauſe, but could not help attributing it to dif 
ſome Secret in 2. Deſcartes's Philoſophy ; who [Pa 
returning quickly after, addreſs'd me in a more | 
Familiar Air than at my firſt Reception. Well, 
what, ſhall we begin to fall to work upon our fn 
World? I fee you are at preſent capable and | 
worthy of reaping that Satisfaction. Monſieur, Fi 
ſaid I, I know not where I am, nor what I ought 
to think of my ſelf: But certainly nothing can 
more effequally diſpoſe me to a Belief that you 
are capable of becoming the Creator of a World, 
than that PowEr you manifeſt over Spirits. Yes, 
Aoufeeur, 1 acknowledg Space, Matter and Ex« 
renſron to be the ſelf-ſame Thing : I ſee plainly 
in that Space, Materials for the Building a Nev 
World; and if you once accompliſh ſo vaſt and 
prodigious a Work, from this Time forward] 
renqQuace my Body to live here with you for ever ſor 
and ever, to the End of the World, nothing 
ſeeming comparable to the Advantage of liv- 
ing with the moſt Wiſe and Puiſſant Soul, 
that ever came out of the Almighty's Hands. 
You'l be better advis'd than that , reply'd 
A. Deſcartes ;, it behoves you to expect the Or- 
ders of the Sovereign Being for an entire Diſmi YU 
ſion from your Body ; nor is there any Neceſlity UM 
for it, to have all the Satisfa&tion that you wiſh. UM 
In leſs than two Hours Time PIL make you 2 Þ 
World, wherein ſhall be a Sur, an Earth, Planets, 
Comets, and every thing you ſee more Curious 
and obſervable in yours ; and ſince this World 


1 am 
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a [1am about to make is not to ſtand for good and 
al, but is only an Eſſay of another I intend to 
huild at my Leiſure, of far greater Capacity and 
erfeftion ; I can. eaſily interrupt and break 
the Motions, to let you fee in a little Time the 
different Changes, which occur not in the 
Parts of the great World, but in the Proceſs 
of Years y 

Come on then, let us begin, ſaid he, but follow 
me exactly in the Principles I lay down, and the 
Reflections I ſhall make you obſerve : Above all 
nterrupt me not. After theſe few Words 
M. Deſcartes prepar?d himſelf for the executing 
bis Projetion: Which was by the Expoſition, 
or rather Suppoſition of ſome of his moſt Impor- / 
tant Principles, thought neceſflary to qualifie us 
lor the comprehending the Difpatch of that grand 
Maſter-piece. 

Conceive, in the firſt Place ( ſaid be) that 
al this vaſ# Space is Matter : For this Space is 
extended, and nothing is not capable of being ſo. 
This Space therefore is an extended Subſtance, 
or which is the ſame Thing, Adarrer. Whoever 
an doubt of this Truth, can donbt if a Moun- 
tain can be without a Valley. Conceive in the 
kcond Place, That in Nature there are two 
aviolable Laws : Thefirſt is, - That every Body 
nit-ever maintain the Poſt and <Gapacity 1t has 
once been put in, will never change 1t til] ſome 
External Cauſe ſhall force it; if it is in reſt, it 
will be in Reſt eternally; if it is in Motion it 
Will continue eternally in Motion ; if it is of a 
Square Figure it will preſerve its Square Figure 
dways. 

The Second is, That a Body always naturally 
continues its Motion in a right Line, though the 

| rencounter 
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rencounter. and juſtling of other Bodies fre- 
quently diſturb it from its Regular Courſe, and |; 
from hence follows an indiſputable Principle, |: 
confirm'd by infinite Experiments ; viz. That |; 
a Body, circularly moved, conſtantly endea- 
yours to get farther from the Centre of its Mo- 
tion; and if it fortune to get rid of a Body or 
Bodies, that conſtrain it to move circularly, - it 
is always ſure to make its eſcape by the Tangent 
of the Circle it deſcrib'd, in its Motion. 


The Line AG is the Tangent, the Stone woull 
deſcribe, ſuppoſing it to be freed from the Sling 
at the Point A. | | 


l 
th 


/ 


Theſe Principles are the rich and fruitfulſ,- 
Sources of that Infinity of admirable Truth55Iy.; 
_ of which True Philoſophy is compos'd, and ti tem) 
only Rules [ will and onght to follow, in tn}.. 
Production of the World I am about. 


nuns — by CalFears 


© | This ſhort Speech ended, I was wonderfully 
ad edify'd in ſeeing 24. Deſcartes fall to Prayers , 
©, | ind make an humble Acknowledgment to God of 
a | zl thoſe intelleQual Gifts and Bleſſings he had 
| rouchſaf'd him. | > 
- Sovereign Being (ſaid he) thou beareſt me 
witneſs, That never Mortal acknowledg'd that 
abſolute Dominion thou haſt over all thy Crea- 
tures, with greater Reſpect and Submiſſion than 
Siny ſelf : So long as I had my Being in the Land 
of the Living, I made it my Buſineſs to convince 
Men of that entire Dependence they have on 
thee, having perſuaded many of that important 
| Truth, That thou art the only Being which cant 
produceevery thing in the World : That it is a 
puniſhable Pride in Men to conceit themſelves 
capable of cauſing the leaſt Motion imaginable 
n Matter ; and that the very Motion their Soul 
ſuppoſes ſhe influences on the Body, which ſhe 
wimates, 1s purely the effe& of thy Almighty” 
Power, that in concurrence with the Laws thy 
Wiſdom itſelf has confirm'd, moves the M=m- 
ters of the Body with ſuch exa@neſs and celerity, 
(6 occaſion of the Deſires and Inclinations of 
the Soul, as perſuades her, it is herſelf that 
. Jnoves them ; though at the ſame Time ſhe con- 
keſſes her Ignorance of the miariner whereby ir 
-Fiuſt be done. That bright and lively influx, 
+Fhcrewith thou haſt enligbtned my Underſtand- 
& bg, hath guided me out of that Laberynth of 
gommon Deluſion, and open'd me the way and 
r Method I ought to take, in the Study arid Con- 
tmplation of thy wonderful Works. Though 
"lat preſent undertake to work upor that im- 
menſe Matter, which thy infinite Bounty ſeems 
(0 hive left at my Ee and though T have 
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of thy gracious Goodneſs wilt be pleaſed to 
cond, by impreſſing ſo much Motion on this 
Matter as I ſhall wiſh for, and by giving this 
Motion Determinations neceſſary to the End 
which I propoſe ; Reaſon and Experience having 


taught me, That every pure,Spirit, ſuch as.am 


I my ſelf, by one of the Univerſal Rules, to 
which thou conformeſt thy external: Actions, 
hath Right and Priviledg of ſo much Motion as 
is ſufficient to move the Matter of a World, 
Manifeſt then, Lord, thy Power in Condeſcen- 
tion to a Spiritual Creature, that makes this 
humble Confeſſion of his Weakneſs, and give 
us farther occaſion to praiſe and glorifie thy 
Name. | 

_ Having finiſh'd his Devotion, 44. Deſcartes 
mark'd out a round Space, of-about five hundred 
Leagues diameter, for the making a Ilittlk 
Sampler of his World, whereupon thus he 
ſpake. ; | 

_ Gentlemen, I ſhall at preſent only repreſent 
you the Solary Yortex of your World, and all 
that is therein 3 that is to ſay, the Su, the 
Earth, the Planets, the Elements, the Diſpoſition 
of its principal Parts, and the different Rel 
tions and Dependences they. have on one ano- 
ther; if you will honour me with a Vilit 
ſome Years hence, you ſhall ſee the Great World 
finifh'd. 
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The firſt thing I ſhall do is to divide in almoſt 
equal Parts all the Matter comprehended in the 
Space I have chalk*d out. . All thoſe Parts ſhall 
be very Small, but yet they muſt be leſs before -I 


| have done with them : They muſt not all be of 


a Spherical Figure, "cauſe if they were al fo 
ſhap'd, there muſt neceſſarily be an Interval, or 
Yoid betwixt them : But a Yoid is impoſlible z 
they muſt therefore be of all Shapes and Figures, 
but angular for the generality. TY 

| Secondly, . whereas the Union of the Parts of 
Matter purely. conſiſt in that Repoſe they are 
in, one by another ; that Diviſion I propoſe to 
make, will laſt no longer than I ſhall agitate 


them ſeveral ways, and drive them on every 


ade. | 
Thirdly, Since the Fluidity of Matter is no- 
thing but the Motion of its ſmalleſt Parts,  agi- 
tated different ways ; upon my Diviſion and 
Aeitation of it in that wiſe, I ſhall make it 
os as bard and conſiſtent as it is at pre- 
lit. 

Again, this round Space of five hundred 
Leagues, which I have cut out for the building 
of my little World, being once made fluid, 1 
tall divide it into twenty Parts, or twenty 
Porrexes, that. ſhall be ſeverally conſtituted of 
ufinite inſenſible Parts of Matter. . | 
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For the comprehending what I mean bythis in 
Word Yortex; imagine to your ſelf a round or I mj 
oval <pace of Matter, which I divide in a thov- I thy 
ſand or ten thouſand little Parts. Suppoſe theie | Fr 

- little Parts, ſo many little Giggs, each made to | / 
turn about their Axle or their moat = Wl 
ow 
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and bowl'd at the ſame time about the Cen- 


tre of that round or oval Space ;z and this is 


what I call a Yortex. 
Finally, you muſt conceive each Fortex as a 
kind of Firmament, at whoſe Centre will be an 
Aſtre or fix'd Star ; fotharin making twenty Vor- 
rexes, In the Space which 1 have laid our, [ ſhall 
make twenty fix*d Stars : But at theſe fix'd Stars 
you'l be ſurpriz'd, and will have the pleaſure of 
obſerving, that hut one in twenty will continue, 
which will repreſent your S4z : All the reſt will 
become partly Planets, partly Comets: Nor will 
there of thoſe twenty, above one great Yorrex 
remain, which will be that of the Sw7, in which 
will be form'd two little new ones, to reprefent 
the Yortex of -your Earth, and that of Fupirer. 
This will be ſufficient, Mens reur, ſeid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to me in particular, to qualify 
you for the comprehending the Work I am go- 
ng to compleat. For'the reſt of my Principles 
and Concluſions, which you have ſeen in my 
Phyficks, IT ſhall more commodiouſly explain 


them in the performance it ſelf, as occaſion ſhall ' 


te offer®d. 

With that 24 . Deſcartes, Father Merſennus, 
and my old Gentleman, betook themſelves to 
three different Stations in the Space, and began 
to agitate and churn the Matter with a prodigi- 
ous Alacrity. The twenty Fortexes were come 


n an Inſtant, each having their Motion deter-. 


min*d on every fide, and being ſo order'd that 
the Poſes of one Portex were terminated at the 
Eclyptick of an other, And hence it is that 
M. Deſcartes calls the Circle of a Vortex, that 
Which is remoteſt from its Poles, 
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Whereas the parts of every Yortex were ſeen 
out of hand to be figured Angularwiſe for the 
generality, and to move round about their Cen- 
tre, there was a mighty grating and claſhing 
occaſion'd by the Fraftion of Angles, that decal 
farily followed the Struggle every Part made to 
turn its ſelf about its own Centre. And that 
was the firſt Refletion M. Deſcartes occaſioned 
me to make, for the explaining to me the Ori- 
gin and Production of the Elements, as they are 
diſtinguiſh'd in his Phyſicks. You ee, ſaid he, 
how from the agitation of Matter neceſſarily 
iſſue the Elements, at which the Philoſophers of 
your World have blanched and bogled fo. From 
a Cube or any Angular Body whatſpever, to make 
a round one, what more is required than, the 
paring off the Angles and Inequalities that are 
found in the Surface of it ? And what but this 
is done in the Motion I have impreſſed on all 
the little parts about their Centre? Is it poſlible 
they ſhould turn thus without a mutual Unhorn:, 
ing one another ? And can that continual rub- 
bing of one againſt another, fail to poliſh them, 
more exactly than if they had been turn'd in a 
Lathe ? Theſe little Balls conſtitute that kind of 


Matter which I call my ſecond Element. 


But now in the Interim of. the ſhivering of 
theſe Angles, you ſee, (and "tis impoſlible to be. 
otherwiſe ) there is a World of little Files, 
prodigiouſly leſs. than the Balls of the ſecond 
Element; and it is that diminutive Duſt which 
I call the Xarrer of the firſt Element. But laſt- 
ly, among the parts of the firſt Element, as 
minute as. they are, there are ſome leſs than 
others, and whereas they are nothing but the 
Scrapings of the ſecond Element, they are of 
| '  yery 
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very irregular Figures, and fill of Angles 


Which is the reaſon they entangle and fetter 


themſelves with one another, and cake into 4 
ragged and grofs Maſs, which I call the Matter of 
the tird Element: And theſe are my three Ele- 
ments, which as you ſee, I had reaſon to defy the 
World to find a fault with. : 

Here MM. Deſcartes was ſome, Moments with- 
out ſpeaking to me, being. extraordinary buſy 
m the management of his Projea, and the criti- 
cal regulation of the firſt Motions of his Yor+ 
fexes, Mean while the little parts of the Mat- 
ter of every Yortex, by the means of their turn- 
ing on their Centre and rubbing againſt each 
other, even'd and poliſh'd themſelves by lirtle 
and little, and ſtill as they became perfealy 
Globular, They loſt of their Balk and decreas'd 
m Size. Then it was that 1. began to ſee the 


Conſequences of the Rules of Motion, which 


M. Deſcartes had readily ſuppos?d; For ſeeing 
theſe little Balls took up leſs room than former- 
FF; and ſeeing they kept ſtill a turning round, 
and their Figure rendred them more fit for 
Motion, I perceived them preſently to quit the 
Centre of the Yortex, and to gain the Circum- 
ference. By that Effort obliging the Matter of 
the firſ# Element, that was diſpers*d through all 


the' Yorrex, to fall down to the Centre; and to 


conſtitute a Maſs of that extyeamly fine ant 


powdered Duft, that ſtill whirl'd' round, and 


attempted to reccver the Circumference from 
which the Balls. of the ſecond Element had chas'd 
it: But all in vain, becauſe the Figure of the 
parts of the ſecond” Element maintained them in 


* Ts 


their Poſt; and all that conld poſſibly be done 


by the Matter of the fir, was upon occaſion 
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to ſlip into the Intervals, the Balls in the Cir- 
cumference of the Vortex, ſometimes left be. 


prixt. them. 

. The SatisfaQtion AL. Deſcartes obſerv'd I took 
at that petty. Play, and the Facility I manifeſted 
in perceiving; or conceiving whatever he com- 
manded me, highly pleaſed him, and engaged 
him to explain to me one of the moſt curious 
Myſteries i in Philoſophy. 1 could wiſh, faid he, 


| You had your Bady here, you would let i in thoſe | | 


»dmirable Deduftions from the Principles I have 
laid, with a greater G#o- and Delight. Now 
you only ſee in the Certre of the Yorrexes a heap 
of Duſt or of ſubtil Matter, of the firſt Ele- 
ment 3 but had you your Body and your Organs 
with you, capable of the Impreſſions that heap | 
of Duſt would make, you'd ſee for every heap 
of Duſt a Saw. Monſieur ( continued he ). that 
very Sur, whoſe Splendour and Beauty you fo 
often. have admir'd in your World is nothing, 
in affe, but an Amaſs of that ſame Duſt ; but 
Duſt inſtigated with ſuch a Motion as I explain 
in-my Philoſophy, and you at preſent ſee. 
. . Toglye you a clear Inlight in this. Matter, 1 
need only . ſuppoſe one thing : ; Which Iam ſure, 
you wont deny me; and which, on occaſion, * | 
gala ſhew'you in Ariforle himſelf, to wit, that 
Fi z 1s cauſed meerly by the vibration of the. 
cas wherewith the optick Nerve is wrought. 
"= it 1s. on, Account. of that vibration, that a 
Man falling rudely-on his Head, or who walk- 
ing in- the dark, runs his Face againſt a Poſt, 
ſees a ſudden flaſh of: Light like the glaring of. a 
Candle. ot. tortures the Naturalii?s to explain 


the manner how that vibration cauſes us to per- Þ 


ecive all luminous and bright Objeds. Upon, 
; CH3 3A 7-5; what 
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r- | what Hypotheſis ſoever they proceed, they meet 
- | with inconquerable Difficulties : But at the bot- 
tom, and in earneſt it is no more than this. 
\ See here the Matter of the fir## Element ; it 
turns round :, And conſequently wreſtles to ger 
at a diſtance from the Centre of the Yortex, in 
which it is; in making that Attempt to deviate 
from the Centre of the YVartex, it forces the 
Matter of the ſecond Element to circulate, that 
poſſeſſes all the Circumference, and ſhoves and 
puſhes it every way imaginable, ſince there is 
not 2 point. in the Circle that the Matter of the 
fri Element deſcribes, in its Motion, wherein ic 
does-not ſtrive, to make its eſcape from the Cen- 
tre, and by Conſequence does not preſs againſt 
I the Balls of the ſecond. Imagine then:you and 
jour Body were inyſome part of the Circumfe- 
rence of the FYorrex, and that you caſt your 
Eyes towards the Centre. There are an-abund- 
ace of Lines of the Matter of the fecond Ele- 
ment, that terminate in the bottom . of your 
fre. How comes that to paſs ? Why the Lines 
driven towards the Circumference, and con- 
Wencly forced againſt the bottom of your 
Fe, by the ſubtil Matter, that 1s, at the Cen- 
re, and is indeavouring to make its Exit. Be- 
vg. thus puſht it preſſes upon the bottom of 
jour Eye; preſling it in that manner it ſhakes 
the Strings of the Optick Nerve, and from, this 
uavering follows the perception of the Obje&t ; 
ad this is one of the moſt curious Phenomena”s 
of my Phyſicks, where I maintain that the Na- ' 
ture of Light conſiſts in that reſtleſs indeavour 
o the ſubtil Matter to remove its ſelf from 
flte Center of the Vortex, whence ſucceeds 
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that preſſure' which cauſes the moſt delicate and 
- admirable-Senfation that we have. | 

He then went on in explaining to me all the 
Properties of Light, and* the Demonſtrations 

he hath given concerning the Refleftion and: Re 
fration of 'its 'Rays. He was. very large and 
copious. upon that.Subje& : For that piece of his 
Philoſophy, together with' that where he ex- 
plains the Phenomera's of the Loadſtone, is his 

: darling and beloved Theam. I ſhall not deſcend? 
to the Particulars of that Diſcourſe, for fear of 
wearying my Reader, as alſo frightning ſome, to 
whom Lines croſſing one another with A. B. C. 

are as terrible as Magick, and the ſight thereof 
enough to make them ſhut the Book, and never 


— 
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open it after. | And this is. the Reaſon 1 will | *« 
make -yſe of them'as little as poſlibly I can. fer 
He would not” for any thing' whatever have” the 
forgotten to remark to me thoſe little channePd*J Fr 
Parts, IC 
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Parts, whoſe Service is ſo very neceſlary to 


him, nor the way that they are wrought. A- 
mongſ; the Parts of the firſ# Element, which are 
.made of the filings of the Second, thereare ſome, 
that by reaſon of their irregular Figure, are not 
ſo rapid as the other. Thoſe of this Nature 
eaſily hook themſelves together, and make up 
little Bodies larger than the other parts of- the 
firſt Element ;, and as in their turning abouc, they 
are often obliged to paſs betwixt the. Balls of 


the ſecond, Element, they accommodate them- yn go. 


ſelves for that Paſſage, and as they fqueeze be- 
twixt them, wrythe themſelves into the Shape 
of a Skrew, or Yom. like little Pillars cham- 
fer?d with three Furrows, or gutterwork'd and 
tourn'd as you fee the Shell of a Snail. They 


© zre chiefly to be found toward the-Poles of the 


Fortex, having their Determination toward. the 
Centre. Now whereas ſome. of them: enter by 
way of the Northern Pole, others by the South- 
en, whilſt the Yorrex turns upon its Ax# ; it is 
parent to every. Carteſian, that thoſe which, 
roceed- from. the North-Coaſt muſt be turned: 

iell-wiſe a different way, from thoſe that pro- 
&ed. from the South. An Inſtance 4.. Deſcartes 
took care to inculcate throughly in_me : For it 
6 principally upon. that, the Power and Vertue. 


of the Loadſtone do depend : But it ſhall not Nuns. g1. 


be long, ſaid he, before you ſee ſome particular 
Effect of theſe little channeld Parts. 

Take notice, ſaid he, how things go in that 
&sr that's next you. How ſome of the cham- 


"Bfar'd Parts that come fromward the Poles of 


their Yorrex, mingle themſelves with the Mat- 


ter of that Star, and not being able to keep 


pace with it in Motion, are thrown out of the 
| Star 5 
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Star ; juſt as the ſcummy Parts of a boiling Li. 
quor are ſeparated from the other, and riſe a- 
bove the Liquor. See how they link themſelves 
to one another, and by that Union loſe the 
quality of the firſt Elemert, and take on them 
that of the chird. Upon their gathering and 
condenſing in a very great quantity, It is mani- 
feſt they muſt hinder the aQion of the firſt Ele. 
ment, whereby it puſhes the Balls of the ſecond 
Element to the Circumference, and confequently 
muft interrupt that Motion and Preflure in 
which Light conſiſts. And now you may ſee 
exactly what thoſe Stains are which you ſome- 
times difcover on the Face of the- Sur of your 
World. They are nothing elſe but the droſſy 
and ſcummy Parts of the third Element , ga- 
- agg m Heaps and expanded on its Sur- 
ACC. | 

Now the wreek and ſcattering of thoſe Stains 
which are ſtill a gathering, and as eafily diflipa- 
nated, diffuſing it ſelf far and near throughout 
the Circumference of the Fortex, will conſt 
tute a thin and rarify*d Body, like the Ajr about 
your -Earth, at: eaſt, the fineſt part of it; and 
I have formerly obſerved, that that of the Yor- 
tex of your Sun is extended as far as the Sphere 
of: Mercury. al AE ol 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt 2. Deſcartes was thus buſied in diſclo- 
ing to: me all his Myſteries, Father er ſennus 
and the old Gentleman were diverting themiclves, 
by Vaulting from Yortex to Vortex, and were 
but- very ordinary Company to Arifotle's Pleni- 
prermiaries, who ſtar*d confuſedly, and were ex- 
ceedingly out of Countenance, and who now, 
and then joyned them, now and then came to 
us; comprehending not a Syllable all the time, 
in that Galimanphry of Yortexes, of the fir##, 
ſecond and third Element, of ragged and branched 
Parts, &c. for having only Peripatetick Ideas 
they ſaw not ſo much as a Pins Head of all we 
aw in that immenſe Space : And they were much 
ſirprized to hear us entertain our ſelves ſeri- 
ouſly, - with ſach idle Fopperies and Chimera's ; 
for ſuch they reckoned all we ſaid, f far as to 
telieve we meerly deſigned it to expoſe and 
banter them; and doubtleſs they had bighly 
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reſented it, had not 24. Deſcartes foreſtall'd 
them, by telling them, feparate Spirits con- 
ceiv'd things only in reference to ſome princi- 
pal Ideas they had formerly been poſſeſſed with ; 
and as they ſaw no Matter in the Space where 
we molt diſtinQly. beheld it, fo he himſelf with 
all the Eyes in his Head, was never able to per- 
ceive ſub$tantial Forms in Bodies, abſolute Acci- 


_ dents and intentional Species, though at the ſame 


time the Peripateticks ralkt of them, as Things 


they ſaw as Clear as the Noon-day. | 
Mean time of theſe Occurrences, the o/d Gen. 
tleman 1n haſte, came and acquainted Deſcartes, 


That on that Coaſt he had been on, there were 


three or four Yorrexes that began to jumble and 
fall to Loggerheads; and that if he did nat 
ſpeedily 'come and part them, there needed no- 
thing more to tear and ſhatter all his World in 
Pieces. 


Poor honeſt old Gentleman, ſaid 24. Deſcar- 


tes : That which makes him fo ſolicitous for 
my World, is one of the fineſt Phenomend's 


that can poſſibly be ſeen, and by which I II de-.- 


- monſtrate ro you how Comersare begot in yours ; 


drain'd and ſuckt up by thoſe round about them. 
If you have read my Book of Principles, and my . 
Treatiſe concerning Light, ' fays 4. Deſcartes 


and how, in time, a fix'd Star may become a 
Planet. Let us'go and cure him of his Fears. 
When we came there we found two Stars, 
whoſe Surface was almoſt wholly overgrown 
with Scurf, and whoſe Yortexes began to be 


to me, you will eafily conclude in what this 
little buſtle and diſorder ought: to end ; and I 
ſtrange, Maid he to the old Gentleman, you ſhould 
be frighted at” it. Call to mind then "_ I 

there 
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there teach, how that which preſerves a Yortex 
in the midſt of feveral others, is that impulſe 
caus'd by the Matter of the Star in its attempt 
to obtain a remove from-the Centre towards the 
Circumference : For the Star, by that Impulſe, 
puſhing and ſupporting the Matter of its Yor- 
tex keeps the other Vortexes within their 
Bounds, and loſes no Ground in the Dimenſ#- 
ans of its Circuit. ' For, we muſt conſider all 
theſe Yortexes, as ſo many Antagonists that diſs 
pute it to an Inch, and fo long as their Forces 
are equally match'd, gain no Advantage over 
ach other ; but as ſoon as one of them. is 
any ways weakned or diſabled, it becomes a 
Prey to all the reſt, each taking ina part of its 
Space, and at laſt uſurping it all. Now when 
aStar begins to be over-run with this Scurf,, and 
cuſted with a maſs of the parts of the third 
Element,it can no longer puſh with ſo much force 
35 it d1d before,the Matter of its Yortex towards 
the Circumference ; and then the other that 
furround it, and whoſe Matter 1s indeavouring 
to get as far as poſlible from its Centre, finding 
to longer ſo much Motion, nor by conſequence 
þ much Reſiſtance, expatiate and ſtretch them- 
klves out, and oblige the Matter of- that impo- 
feriſht Yortex, to circuit along with them, and 
by little and little each Inrich themſelves. In fo 
much, that ſome Moments hence, you ſhall ſee 
thoſe Yorrexes increaſe their Circumference with 
the Spoils of this poor Yortex, till at laſt they 


' |©ome. to the Star it ſelf, which will be made 


their Sport: That is to ſay, it will deſcend: to- 
wards the Center of ſome one of thoſe Yortexes, 


there to continue in the-quality of a Planer, to 


turg. with that Vortex, and: to obſerve the Mo- 
| tions 
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tions of the conquering Star -- Or it will becon- 
ſtrain'd by the Motion that ſhall be given it; 
to bound from Yortex to Yortex, and to make 4 
long Pilgrimage in Habit of a Comet, until its 
Cruſts ſhall break : And then perhaps ic will 
recover the eminency of a Star, and will take 
its revenge on ſome other, by. appropriating its 
Vortex to its ſelf. 

We waited then ſome Moments, and ſaw 
| happen what MM. Deſcartes had foretold ; all the 
the Yortex was drain d dry, 'the Matter of one 
of the neighbouring Yorrexes ſurrounded the 


cruſted Star, and influencing it with a violent 


Motion, carried it clever off: But fince that 
Star, by reaſon of its Solidity, that conſiſted 
partly in its Figure, moſt proper for Motion, 
partly in the cloſe Connexion of the Parts of the 
third Element, that cover'd it, and the paucity 
of its Pores in the Superfictes : I ſay, ſince that 
Star, by reaſon of its ſolidity, was capable of a 
far greater Motion than the Maſs of Celeſtial 
Matter that incompaſs'd it, and carried it along 
having by degrees arriv'd to a mighty Speed, 
in the turning of a Hand it gain'd the Brink of 
the Circumference of the Yorrex, and our it flew 


amain, and continuing its Motion by the Tangent 


of the Circle it had begun to deſcribe, paſs'd on 
to another Yorrex, and from that-to another, till 
I knew not what became on't : For 2. Deſcartes 
interrupted the Attention I was in to purſue It, 
to inſtru& me, That the Adventure I had ſeen 


at preſent uſually happen'd, .and would ſtill fron” ſth 
Time to Time in our World: And that what we it 


there call Comets, were nothing elſe butStars that 
have loſt their Yortex and Light by that congeal- 
ing Matter, and then paſs'd \from Yorrex to Yor- 
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traverſe our Solary Yortex, and ceafing to be ſeen 
as ſoon as they entred in another. 

- Immediately after the Ruin of the Yorrex 
[ have been ſpeaking of, there were ſeven others 
that ran the ſame Riſque, and became ſeven 
Comets. Whereupon onſieur Deſcartes pur- 
ſu'd: It is not amiſs, in order to your bet- 
ter underſtanding the Effe&s that are ſpeedily 
to follow, to give Names to the Principal Stars 
that are lefr : We bave ſtill a dozen of them, 
but we will trouble our Heads at preſent with 
$29 more than eight. Thar then, continued he, 
_ out the greateſt S:ar of all, and which 
ad the greateſt Yorrex, we will call the Suns 
that other ſhall be Satur»; let the next on the 
Left-hand be Fupirer ; that on the Right ſhall be 

tamed Mars ; that other wee'll name Earth ; 

and the neareſt to us of all ſhall be chriſtned the 

Moon : Of theſe two little ones, the one ſhall 

i Venus and the other Mercury. By and by I 

Will name the other four. Having for ſome 

Time conſider'd the admirable Diſpoſition of 
al theſe Yortexes, that, in ſpite of their Flui- 

lity, did not at all mix and incorporate with 

me another, a thing no one would believe unleſs 

ke faw it, and which cannot be comprehended 

tt by a Carteſian Soul; for no other Philoſopher 

tl this Day hath been able to conceive it poſ- 

ible. We ſaw Mercury and Venus begin to be 

werſpread with the riſing Scum, and forthwith 

Flt Yortex of the Sz with the other neighbour- 

by Vortexes to get ground prodigionlly on thoſe 
two Stars, till at laſt their Heaven or their Yorrex 

Ping entirely ſwallow?d up, they fell in with 


[at of the Sw, ſomewhat near the Centre, and 
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tex, becoming viſible to us all the Time they V.Fig-yors; 
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- began to turn about him, floating in the Matter 


- little while after to four petty Stars, whoſe 


came nearer to the Sz than ſhe ; and the Cele- 
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of his FYortex. The ſame thing happen'd a 


Yortexes border'd upon that of Fupiter, where 
they were oblig'd tg deſcend, and take the ſame 
Lot therein, as Venus and Mercury in that of Sol, 
AM. Deſcartes called theſe four the Satelhres of Fupi, 
ter, becauſe they repreſent the four Plazers that 
turn about Jupiter in our World. Laſtly, the 
Earth in like manner made herſelf 14/reſs of the 
Aon, and obliged her to attend her in quality 
of her Plazet ; for that is the Name which is £; 
given to degraded Srars, becauſe of their only F* 
Employment that is left ; which is, to wander F 
in the Zodiac, and to turn eternally about thokk 
that have rob'd them of their Yortex. "i". 
That which diſtinguiſhes their Condition from $7" 
that of Comers, is nothing but the Difference 
found betwixt the Solidity of one and the'F®? 
other ; for as they are leſs ſolid than the Comet, fl 
in entring the Forrex that receives them, they 
are not agitated in their Turning with ſo ſtrong 
and violent a Motion, as to toſs themſelves ont 
of the Yortex, but ſwim with the Current of 
Celeſtial Matter in which they are plung*d. In 


like manner,rhe Diſproportion of Solidity that is 


etwixt many Plaxers, carried in the ſame Yo- 
zex, 1s the cauſe that ſome remain more remote 
from the Centre or Star, and others approact C 
nearer to it; for a Planet deſcends towards tit 
Centre, as long as the Celeſtial Matter that's 
below it, is better able to mount farther from 
the Centre, the one neceſſarily following tit 
other, according to the Laws of Motion. Thus, 
becauſe Mercury was leſs ſolid than Venus, It 


ſtial 
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ſial Matter that's above him, forc'd him to that 
deſcent, becauſe it had more Strength than he 
toget at a Diſtance: from the Centre, and it 
oblig'd not Yenus to ſink ſo low, becauſe the 
Ballance betwixt it and Yerus was equally pois'd, 
the one having neither more nor leſs Power 
b deviate from the Centre of their Motion than 
the other. But as it ſometimes fortunes in our 
World, that Petty Princes making War with one 
nother ; after having fought ſome Time, and 
he Conquerors as well as the Conquered drain'd: 
 ſemſclves of Men and Mony, a common and 
Foverful Enemy comes thundring upon them, 
dd devours them all : So here happens a ſudden 
evolution in XL Deſcartes's World, that reduc'd- 
Wwiter and the Earth to the ſame Condition they 
| reduc'd the other Stars, whoſe Vortexes 
W7 had demoliſh'd : Both the one and the other 
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nolefs than Mars and Saturn became Planets, and 
the Sun, the ſole and: mniverfal Conqueror, ex-ti 
tended his Vortex over all the: Space the other 
had pofleſs*'d before, and conſtrain'd them all 
to turn about himſelf. 

- 24. Deſcartes exemplify*d this Matter by certain k 
Whirl-pools we ſometimes ſee in Rivers, whereofG 
one great one, that often contains 1a 1t many 6 
little ones, repreſents: the. great Solary Vortex, 
and the little ones repreſent the Yortexes of Fug : 
zer and the Earth. Thoſe little Whirl-pools are 
carried along by the Motion of the greater, and 
turn about its Centre, whilſt themſelves make} 
every thing that comes in the Reach of their Cir- 
cumference, ſuppoſe Straws, or little Chips, tf 
turn: about their own: -. Thus the Earth carries 
round the A007 1n her Vortex, and Jupiter his 54 
tellites-in bis. - | 

Having ſeen ſo many fine diverting Sights] 
and ſo near a Reſemblance of this l:rrle World 
with our great oze, our Curiolity tempted us to 
a more particular Enquiry, and gag, In- 
ſtruction in all Things that concern'd the Planet 
repreſenting the Earth, which we inhabit. But 
MM. Deſcartes told us, That i in caſe we would ſe 
all Things in Orderand Succeſlion, as they ſhoullg, 
be, it would be ſeveral Hours Work to put that 
Planer 1n the Poſture and Circumſtances our Eartig 
IS at preſent in, and betides we ſhould ſee 00 Met 


the fourth Part of his Book of Principles, in de 
- 1cribing the Formation of the Earth, as he 1 Plia 
that Time conceiv'd it. Beſides that Sui 
Matter, whereof it was compos'd , whilſt | 
was yet a Star, which Matter 1s lodged in ti Wat 


Centre, and beſides that Shell, infinitely bo 
tha 
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ex- that dams it in, I conceiv'd, ſaid he, a kind of 
her [third Region, conſtituted of the Parts of the third » 
all Element, not very ſtrictly united: And I yet 
farther divided that third Region into three Stories, 
ainflicfore I imagin'd to my ſelf the Earth in the 
coffiCapacity it has at preſent, and in which I am 
inygoing to put my own. 


\ 
'\ \V (/ 
NY \l 


'I The Centre of the Earth, full of the Matter 
. of the Firſk Element. M the internal Shell 
that covers it. C the Place of Metals, D 
Water. E Earth, on which we treaa, 
V Air. : 
The loweſt of theſe Subordinations was, accord- 
aging to my Poſition, an Arch of very Solid and 
feavy Matter, and there F place the origin of 
of Metals, The Second, which I rang'd above it, 
inf Vas a Liquid Body, conſtituted of the Parts of 
eJihe third Element, pretty long, very flexible and 
plant, as it were little Eels, temper*d with an 
ſbundance of the Parts of the ſecond Element, 
jguhch was nothing elſe but what we uſually call 
Water. Laſtly, above all this I ſuppos'd a third 
(I/aulr, made of the moſt clinging and craggy 
farts of the third Element, whoſe ſenfible Parts 
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were only Stones, Sand, Clay and Mud, and 
which was very porous : And this is the outward 
Surface of the Earth, on part of which tread 
Mortal Men. 

Next, I explain'd, how in that »pper Vault 
of the Earth, by its being expos'd to the con- 
ſtant Beating of the two firſt Elements againſt it, 
that ruſh'd through its Pores with Violence; 
there were made a World of Crevices and 
Chinks, which being in Time inlarg'd by little 
and little, its ſtruqure at laſt, all of a ſudden 
faild , and broke in Pieces; whereupon its 
Ruins: fell in part of the Water below it, « 
the ſecond Story, and forc'd it above them, he- 
cauſe-it was leſs weighty 3 and that's the Water 
which conſtitutes the Seas. Some Parts of the 
Vault were ſtill upheld, and remain 'd ſuſpended, 
as it:often happens in the-downfal of great Build- 
ings ;\ theſe were-not drown'd, and they were 
theſe that -made the Plains, and level Parts of 
the Earth. Laſtly, ſome Pieces, as they fell, 


. were ſhelv'd and ſupported againſt one another, 


and raiſed above the reſt; and thus came the 
Inequalities of the Ezrth , which we al 
Mountains. 


quad 
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You plainly ſee then, ſaid X.-Deſcartes, that 


to ſhew you the Train of all theſe Things would 
demand a great deal of Time : But the Hour of 


your Departure haſtens on, I remit you there- 
fore to my Book for Satisfaction in all thoſe Par- 
ticulars. Jam going now to make an Abridg- 
ment of all thoſe Motions, and to ſhew you in 
as little Time as we are ſpeaking on't, this 


Earth, exaQly like yours, with Mountains, Val- 
kys, Plains and Seas. No ſooner faid than 


done : He falls to determining the Motion of an 
infinite Number of thoſe long and flexible Parts 


of the third Element, and agitating them, by 
playing among them the Parts of the ſecond, in 


the ſeveral Places, where he had heap'd them 
to gether, we ſaw preſently a kind of Sea 


diffuſe itſelf over the Face of the Earth; it was 


a leſs Tronble to him to raiſe Mountains, by only 
amaſſing together an abundance of the branchy 
Parts of the third Element, and cauſing them to 
linkand graple with each other, whereby there 
ſtood in many Places great and mighty Piles, 
nothing differing from our Mountains, That 
Earth look'd very bare and naked, without 
Trees, without Herbs, without Flowers ; for 
to produce all thoſe Things that are the greateſt 
Ornaments to our Earth, was a Buſineſs that 
would take up longer Time. 

This done, he employ'd the reſt of the Time 
that we ſtaid with him, in the conſideration 
chiefly of two Things : Firſt, of the Gravity, or 
rather of the Motion of Bodies we call Heavy, 
towards the Centre. And ſecondly, of the Man- 
ner of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. He 
began with the firſt, and explained it at this 
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\ Take notice, ſaid he, that this Earth turns 
upon its Axis in its Yorrex ; it has not that Pow- 
er of Moving of itſelf, but it is carried about 
| by the. Stream of the Celeſtial Matter that ſur- 
rounds .it, which whirling with a more rapid 
Motion than the Earth, ſpends the overplus in 
making other Motions in all Parts, and eſpecially 
in ſqueezing -and. preſling Terreſtrial Bodies 
againſt the Earth ; a Preſſure ſo neceſſary, that 
take iSbut away the whole Earth would crumble 
;all:in,Pzeces, andall the Men and Animals on the 
Surface. of the Earth of your. World would be 
hnrPd. into. the Fluid Space, according to my 
grand Principle of Motion ; that every Body 
_ that turns circularly, as does the Earth with all 
that is upon it flies fromward the Centre of its 
Motion, . if not prevented by the other Bodies 
that keep it in, as'does the Preſlion of the Cele- 
{tial Matter. 
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$ S the Sun, T the Earth, AB CD the little 


Vortex of the Earth, NA CZ the great Orb 
wherein the Earth is carried round the Sun, 


And it is for the ſame Reaſon, that a Terre- 
ſtrial Body forc*d into the Air, is-oblig*d to de- 
ſcend towards the Centre of the Earth, becauſe 
it has leſs Force to digreſs from the Centre than 
has the Maſs of Air, which it ought to dif 
mount to get into its Place: And the Reaſon 
why it bath leſs Force to digreſs from the Cen- 
tre is, becauſe it contains much more Matter of 
the third Element, and much leſs of the ſecond 
than the Maſs of Air equal to it in Bigneſs. 
Now the Matter of the third Element is dull and 
more unactive, and unable to” get rid of the 
Centre, than the Matter of the ſecond, it muſt 
therefore deſcend. Your Peripaterick Quality, 
conting”d ke, and Democritus, and Gaſſendi*s Chains 
made of link'd Atoms, are not worth a Straw, 
in compariſon of what I ſay, and with that 
he caſt a Stone on high, to ſhew: us by Ex- 
perience the Truth of what he had been 
Teaching. | 

The next thing was the Flax and Reflux of 
the Sea : For the better underſtanding this, he 
bade us firſt conceive, That the Yortex of the 
Earth was of an oval Figure. Secondly, That 
that of its Diameters, in which was the oor 
both in the New and in the Full, was the leaſt. 
of them all. Thirdly, That the Centre of the 
Earth was not the Centre of the Yortex, but was 
4 little diſtant from it, *cauſe of the 00x, that 
in whatever Part of the Circumference ſhe was 
found, made the Space betwixt her and the 
Earth more ſtrait ; and by conſequence m_ 
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them ; and hence it follows, That the Earth, 
whoſe Place and Station, 1s no otherwiſe deter- 
min*d, than by the Equality of Oppoſition, that 
_preſles it on every Side, ought to recoil a little 
_ towards that part of the Yorrex that is oppoſite 
to the Joon. Fourthly, Whereas the Celeſtial 
Matter, that circuits with far greater Speed than 
the Earth and Hoon, mult find the. Paſſage that 
Hes:betwixt them very narrow, in compariſon 
of that Liberty and Room it had before, it muſt 
Inevitably flow more rapidly in that Place; and 
at once preſs more violently upon the Air and 
Water : And to conclude, there ought to be an 
almoſt equal Preſſure in the oppoſite Part of the 
Vortex, by the ſans reaſon of that Recoiling of 

Te EST. . - . | 
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He made us forthwith acknowledg the Truth 
of all thoſe Principles and Effects that ' naturally 
follow them 3 for upon his placing the Moor 
perpendicular to the Equator of the Earth, we 
immediately ſaw firſt the Sea preſs'd by that Mat- 
ter to ſink lower, and its Waters thus preſs'd 
and crowded hurry towards the Poles, and 
ſpread themſelves ſucceflively on the Shores , 
proportionably to their Diſtance from the Equa- 
tor. 2. The Terreſtrial Globe rowling on his 
Axle from Weſt to Eaſt, we beheld the Preſſure 
of the Moon to light on ſeveral Places after one 
another, according to the Succeſſion of -Meridi- 
ans. 3. That ſucceſhve Preſſure of the different 
Parts of the Sea had this neceſlary effet, viz. 
to cauſe it to ſwell and fall in feveral Places, 
according to the plain and evident Rules of Sra- 
ticks, which gave usa molt exquiſite and natural 
Idea of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, conſiſting 
in this, that by how much it is mounted, by ſo 
much it is deprefs'd, and as often as it mounts in 
' one Place it is depreſs'd in another ; all theſe 
Motions going on regularly -afrer each other, 
and being ſet, and punctual, as to Space of 
-Un.  -- | 
Again , ſince the Diameter of the Yortex , 
wherein this little foo muſt neceſlarily be in its 
Conjunctions and Oppoſitions, was the leaſt of 
all; and on the contrary, that in which it would 
be found in its quadratures the greateſt, it was 
evident to us, that the depreſſion and finking of 
the Waters muſt be far [greater in the Conjuntts- 
ons and Oppoſirions than in the Ouadratures, and 
conſequently that the Sea muſt flow with greater 
impetuoſity and Vehemence towards the Shore, 


or which is all one, that the Tides be far greater 
| 1 
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in the New and' Full Moons [than at any other 
Time, and -in the Equinoxes than in the Solſtices, 
as it really happens in our World. 

He next obſerv'd to us the particular Pheno- 
mena's of the Flux and Reflux, founded on the 
fame Principles, and minded us eſpecially of the 
Reaſon, why we never ſee any Ebbing and Flow- 
ing in Lakes and Ponds, Jet them be never fo 

great, unleſs: they have ſome Communication 
with the Sea :. For if, ſaid he, thoſe Lakes and 
Ponds be beyond the Tropicks, they are never at 
all preſs'd by the Moor; and for thoſe that are 
under the Torrid Zone, within the Tropicks, they 
take not up a compaſs of Ground, enough to 
cauſe that-one Side of their Saperficies ſhould be 
more preſs'd than the other by the Globe of the 
A302. Now that Inequality of Preſſure is the 
only cauſe of that Viciſſitude of Motions, which 
we call the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. 

I was wonderfully taken with this Explication, 
and that way of ſolving the Flux and Reflux is 
ſo handſome, that thoſe that demonſtrate to 
A. Deſcartes the Earth cannot have a Vortex, at 
leaſt an Oval one, ought upon that Conſideration 
to ſhew themſelves a little merciful to him : But 
theſe Philoſophers are a very ungentile and brutiſh ſort 
of Creatures, and know not what it us to be generous 
towaras their Adwerſaries. 

Mean while all the other Motions were per- 
forn''d in the little World with all poflible ex- 
atneſs, Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the reſt of 
the Planets, having once obrain'd their Poſt in 
the Yortex of the Sun, were extraordinary pun- 
Ctual to their Courſes. He began ta exhale Va- 
pors, and to form them into Clouds, about the 


little Earth. To ſay no more, 1 was charm'd 
with 
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with all theſe Prodigies: But we muſt now re- 
ſolve on our Departure, and "twas high Time 


we were a going, It was well-nigh four and 


twenty Hours ſince we left the Earth, and 
M. Deſcartes, who, as I have noted before, difſ- 
approv'd of their Conduct that deſerted their 


' Body before Death, and the Orders of the Sove- 


reign Being, had diſmiſs'd them, advis'd us him- 
ſelf to defer the entire Satisfaction of our Curi- 
olity till another Time. I made him a courte- 
ons Acknowledgment and Reſentment of his Fa- 
vours, aſſuring him of the vaſt Eſteem I had 
both for his Perſon and Dodqtrrin. I beg*d the 
Favour of propoſing to him the Scruples that 
might occur hereafter upon his Philoſophy, when- 
ever I had an Opportunity of ſending a Letter 
to him. He expreſs'd on his Part a World of Kind- 
neſs for me, exhorted me to a molt ſincere and 
hearty Love of Truth, and preſented me with 
two Hyperbolical Glaſſes to make me a PerſpeQive 
Glaſs, wherewith, he aſſur'd me, I might ſtand 


*on the Earth, and diſcover all the Curioſities of 


the Globe of the Moon, and the Animals them- 
ſelves, if there were any. He hath demonſtrat- 
ed in his Dzoptricks the Excellence of that Figure, 
for the Glaſſes of a Teleſcope, beyond all other. 


He endeavour*®d to have them made in Holland, 


and contrivd an Engine for that Purpoſe, but 
he could not find Artiſts capable of accompliſh- 
ing his Deſign and his Idea with that ExaQneſs 
as was neceſſary. He brought us on our Way as 


. far as the ſecond Heaven, which is that of Stars, 


and left Father Merſennm with us, to conduct us 
Home. 


Some 


Let. de 
Deſcart. 


Some diſtance from the Stars, Ariſtotle's Em- 
baſſadors meeting ſome Philoſophers of their 
Country and Acquaintance, defir'd us not to 
take 1t amiſs, that they accompanied them, and 
took their Leave, but indifferently ſatisfied 
with their Yoyage and Negotiation. Seeing we 
were in great haſte, we ſtay'd no where on the 
Road, and avoided all Harangues and Diſputes 
with every Perſon whatſoever, though we met 
in diverſe Places very many Spirits, that would 
willingly have joyn'd Diſcourſe with us. Father 
Atrſenuus, 2s we paſs'd along, made me obſerve 
the Diſpoſition of the Yorrtexes, and the ſitua- 
tion of: the different Elements that compos'd 
them, and eſpecially the Balls of the ſecond Ele- 


ment, that I had no Apprehenfion of ſo long as 


I was ſtock'd with Peripatetick. Notions, but that 
I faw take up the greateſt part- of the Univerſe, 
ſince 1 was turned Carteſiar. In leſs than fix 
Hours Time we arriv'd at my Houſe, where 
there fell out a moſt unfortunate Diſaſter ; for 


in pitching with a molt violent deſcent, and not - 


conſidering the Glaſſes I had with me, as I 
paſs'd athwart my Chamber-wall, and my Glaſſes 
in Bodily Quality, could not enter, they were 
ſtopt, and daſh'd in a thouſand Pieces, by the 
reaſon of the unaccountable Swifrneſs wherewith 
they fiew againſt the Stones; and thus I was 
depriv'd of the Pleaſure of making the Expe- 
riment, that 2. Deſcartes had warranted, of 
ſeeing from our Earth all the Occurrences in the 
Globe of the Moon as diſtinRly as if T was perſo- 
nally there. 

I found my Body ſomewhat fainty and very 
feveriſh, by the reaſon of a Faſt of above thirty 


Hours. Before I entred I would have partly 
e 
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ded the little Negro to reinſtate my Brain in its | 
Ouondam-capacity, fearing leſt he had unhing'd 
ſome Clockework there: For that there muſt be 
ſomething more than ordinary in that Machine, 
to cauſe ſuch prodigious Alterations tn the Son of 
Man ; and [I had been very finely ſerv'd, if ha- 
ving been reunited with my Body, I had found 
my ſelf a Fool ; but-the little arch Devil of a 
Spirit refuſed to do it, telling me withal, That 
I was highly oblig'd to him, for ſetting me right 
in my Ideas. I muſt therefore venture on't for 
better for worſe; ſo that having thankt Father 
Merſennus and my old Gentleman, for the favour 
vouchſaf'd me by their Company in ſo fine a 
Voyage, my Soul entred her Body, and faiPd not 
in quality of a Carteſian Son], to ſeat her ſelf in 
the Pineal Gland of my Brain. 

T had requeſted Father Merſernys to oblige 
me ſo far as to ſee me again before he return'd 
to 2. Deſcartes's World, that I might convey a 
Letter of Thahks by him to that great Philoſo-, 
pher, that had treated me fo generoufly and 
gentilely. He promiſed me he would, and ac- 
cordingly returned at a Months end, which he 
ſpent partly in the World, in diſpatching ſome 
Commiſſions of 4. Deſcartes, partly in the ſeve- 
ral Planets and different Places of the wide 
Space, which he travers'd in ſearch of ſome old 
Carteſians, on that Philoſopher's Account, to 
inform them of his Place of Reſidence, and of 
| the grand Deſign he was ready to put in Execu- 
tion. I gave him the Letter, which I have 
| joyn'd to this Relation, and with which PIl 
finiſh it. 
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a PART IV. ſo 


Sores ſo 


A 


Y Soul thus ſeated on the Pineal Gland Þ Of 
of my Brain, as a Queer upon her I 
Throne, to conduQt and govern all 
the Motions of the Machine of my [| £l 

Body, was extreamly pleas d with the change I © 

of her Ideas ; and complimented her ſelf with Þ vg 

the honourable new Character of Ca#teſian, ||: 
wherewith I began -to be diſbinguiſht amongſt Ho 
the Learned. 1 found my ſelf immediately diſ- } Do 
pos'd for the Humour and Spirit of that Tribe Or: 

of Philoſophers ; and could not mention, with- | %4 

out diſdain, the Philoſophy of the Colleges, good . | ir, 

only, faid I, to corrupt the Mind, and _- Chi 
with IJ: 


with empty and confus*d Ideas, and fit for no- 
thing bur to entertain the vanity of a Pedant. 
Deſcartes was the firſt, and indeed the only Phi- 
Icſopher, . the World has ever known ; the reſt 
In reſpe&'of him were mere Children Wrang- 
lers and Legendaries. Being invited ſome days 
after to a Theſis of Philoſophy, it cannot-be 
imagin'd what Violence it was to me to reſolve 
togo. Iconld not forbear gaping all the while 
I ſtaid, looking down from the exaltation © 
my Soul, with pity on all I heard. One of the 
firſt things I did, was the degrading the Suarez?s, 
Fonſeca's, Smigletins's and Gonudin's, &c. in my 
Library, caſhjering them of the conſiderable 
Poſt they held, and abandoning them to a 
mouldy Cheſt of Lumber, there to lye at the 
Mercy of the Duſt and Vermin, to be ſucceeded 
by 2. Deſcartes, bound in a fine Turky Cover, 
and all his illuſtrious Diſciples. _ 2 
Before my Converſion to Carteſianiſm, 1] was 
ſo pitiful and Tender-hearted, that I could not 
ſo much as ſee a Chicken kill'd :- But ſince I was 
once perſuaded that Beaſts were deſtitute bot 
of Knowledg and Senſe, ſcarce a Dog in all the 
Town, wherein I was, could eſcape me, for the 
making Anatomical DiſleQions, wherein I my 
lf was Operator, without the leaſt inkling of 
Compaſlion or Remarſe ; as alſo at the open- 
ing of the Diſputes and Aſſemblies of. the 
Learn'd, which I thought good to keep at my 
Houſe, for: the inhancing and propagating the 
DoQrin of my Mafter in the Country ; the frit 


Oration I made before them, was an InveCive. 


2zainſt the Ignorance and Injuſtice of that Sena- 
 |tor, the Arcopagite, that caus'd a Noble 24an's 
- I Child to bedeclar'd for ever Incapacitated from 
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entring on the Publick Government, whom he 
had obſerv'd take pleaſure in pricking our the 
Eyes of Jack-Daws, that were given him to 
play with. | 

Notwithſtanding, I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, 
that as reſolv*d a Carteſian as I was, I was not 
inſenſible of ſome weighty Scruples, the: more 
Ingenious fort rais'd in me, in our Conferen- 
ces. I perceived alfo that the farther I went, 
the more they increas'd, and if 24 Deſcartes 
does not ſettle and compoſe the FluQuation of 
my Mind, by a juſt and clever Anſwer to the 
Letter I have wrote him on that SubjeR, I have 
great Fears the Traces of my Brain will change, 
and the Animal Spirits reſume their wonted 
Current. This is the Copy of the Letter I ſent 
to M. Deſcartes, that contains the principal of 
thoſe Difficulties, which I thought not unworthy 
of the Publick. 


 ALetter to M. Deſcartes. 


Monſieur, 


Cannot ſufficiently expreſs my Acknowleds: 
ments, of the Honours and Civilities I re- 
ceiv'd from you, during that tranſitory Stay | 
made in your-Parts of the hjgheſt Heavens: The 
few good Qualities and Accompliſhments, you 
muſt neceſſarily find in me, prevented not your 
treating meas a Perſon qualify'd with the great 
eſt Merit. © For you to build an intire World| p,, 
before my Face, and to give your ſelf the trow | ;,, 
ble of making me comprehend the whole Con-[ q., 
trivance, to ſce all the Wheels and rings poy 
of 
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Þ admirable a Machine, was an Honour greater 
in its kind, than what the Xing vouchſafes Em- 
baſſadors, Princes and mighty Perſonages, by comi- 
manding all the Water-works to be plaid for 
them at Yerſailles, You may infallibly reckon 
from that time, that I am devotedly at your 
Service; and that having made your ſelf abſo- 
Inte Maſter of my Underanding, by thoſe ſub- 
limated Notices you. have communicated, you 
tave yet more irreſiſtibly captivated my Wl, 
by thoſe extraordinary Favours you have heap'd 
on me. 

The Reverend Father Merſennus, who readily 
condeſcended to the trouble of this Letter, will 
mform you more at large, both what my real 
Sentiments are of your Perſon and your D6o- 
rin. My Behaviour, ſince my return, hath 
throughly convinc'd him, that there never was _ 
a Diſciple more Zealous than my ſelf, for the 
Honour, Growth and Advancement of the Sect: 
In leſs than a Month, fince my Arrival from 
your World, I have caſt Terror and Confuſicf 


Jin the Face of Perjpatericiſm throughout the Land- 


| have inſpirited with new Life and Courage, 
thoſe few drooping Carteſcass that reinain'd, 
but liv'd in Obſcurity and Silence, ſolacing 
themſelves with the private enjoymentof Truth, 
but were very remiſgjin promoting her Intereſt 
there, where ſhe had been but ill receiv'd. Twice 
every Week I hold publick Diſputes at my 
Houſe, and indeayour therein, as much as poſli- 
ble, to give Vogue and Reputation to your 
DoQtrin ; I have already made ſome Conqueſts 
among the Perjpateticks, many whereof appedr 
there, and excepting two or three, who are un- 
goyernably headſtrong atid conceited, they _ 
| R 2 At 
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-all be my own, as ſoon as I ſhall have anſwer'd 
ſome pretty ſubſtantial Objections, they have 
propos'd againſt ſeveral Points of. your Philo- 
ſophy. The chief. of which reſpe® the general 
Conſtrufttion of your World, And whereas in 
that Aﬀair, they pretend to deſtroy your Con- 
cluſions by your own Principles, and ſome a- 
mongſt them are Men of Parts, that give a ſpe- 
cions and probable turn to their Arguments, in 
ſo mnch that I have ſometimes been put to't to 
find the Fallacy, I thought my {elf oblig'd to 
have recourſe unto the Oracle, and that I could 
do nothing better than conſult You your ſelf, as 
you gave me Permiſſion, and intreat you to 
communicate your. Thoughts, as ſoon as poſlible 
thereupon. A Voyage from the third Heaven to 
this Place, is no great buſineſs for your little 
Moor. Thus then theſe Gentlemen, to my beſt 
Remembrance, fell to Work. . | | 
They began by propoſing two or three trite 
Arguments, daily made uſe of in the Desks, to 
confute your Sy5tem; and to ſhew that it isa 
meer Chymera, and not to be ſuffered as a ſimple 
Eypotbeſis, ſhould they grant the Principles you 
your ſelf lay down. A. Deſcartes ( ſay they) 
ſuppoſes, firſt, That God creates Matter ; ſe- 
condly, That he divides it into infinite little 
cubical Parts ; and laſtly, determining ſeveral 
great Portions of this Matter, he puts them in 
a circular Motion, and at once makes the little 
cubical Parts, of which the great Portions, 
call'd by him Yorrexes, are compos'd, to turn 
about their proper Center. Bur it is impoſlible, 
they adjoyn, to conceive the 4zwiſror and motion 
of Matter upon his Principles. 


For 
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For as to the diviſion, it can be conceiv'd but 
by one of theſe two ways ; either by ſuppoſing 
betwixt the Parts divided ſome empty Spaces, 
or imagining thoſe Intervals fill'd up with ſome 
Bodies or Matter of a different Nature from the 
Parts. And thus though Nature every where 
is full, we conceive four Dice laid cloſe to one 
another, as four diſtin cubical Bodies 3 for 
though there is nothing of a void betwixt them, 


we yet perceivea little Interval filPd with Air, 


that hinders our Conception of them, as of one 
ſingle Body : But by the Principles of Cartcſs- 
aniſm, we can conceive 1t neither one way nor 
the other. For we muſt not ſuppoſe a Vacuity 
betwixt the Parts divided, ſince a Vacunm is ut- 
terly thrown out of that Syſtem. Nor is it 
eaſter to conceive a Body of a different Nature, 
ſince the diſtinQtion of Bodies, according to the 
Author of the Syſtem, is not to be conceiy'd, ' 
till after the agitation and motion of Matter. 
That diviſion therefore is an Abſurdity. 

As to the buſineſs of Motion, that's in a worſe 
Caſe ſtill ; for how is it poſlible to conceive that 
all thoſe cubical Parts, that are univerſally hard, 
impenetrable and incapable of Compreſlion, 


ſhould turn about their Center, and break in 


pieces, unleſs they find or make a Vacuum ? For 
the diminutiveneſs of them will nor help us 
out ;, ſince let them be as little as you can ſup- 
poſe them, they are ſtill hard and impenetrable 
aS Adamant, and all combine together to deſiſt 
the Motion of each Particalar. That Hypotheſis 
therefore is indefenſible, and Deſcartes his very 
firſt Suppoſition is deny 'd, 
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Thefs,/ danfier, were the firſt Paſles theſe 
Gentlemen made at me, the firſt Blows I was 
to ward off, in the Defence of the SySem of 
Year World, They had been taken out of the 
Books of very Ingenious Men ; and whereas 
the Gentlemen, your Diſciples ( as if it was 
th-ir Maxim and their Method, never to be put 
out-of tiieir own Road, which is barely to give 
an Expoſition and a Proof of their Doarin ) 
trauble not much their Heads with Objections 
that are made them, ſince they are not obligd 
to the formal Anſwer of the Desk ; theſe Argu- 
ments paſsd for unanſwerable, and fuch as at 
the very entrance of Diſpute batiled the Careſs 
an. Butthe more impregnable my Adverſaries 
appear'd in ſo good Accoutrements and Arms, 
the more my Honour was advanc'd in diſabling 
and diſarming them, 
' _ As I had diligently read your Works, and 
above all, the Book of Principles, and that In- 
titled, a Treatiſe concerzing Light, or A. Deſcar- 
tes's World, T anſwer'd. the firſt Argument, by 
pleading a falſe Inditment charg'd on you, for 
making a diſtinction of Inſtants betwixt the 
Dimifeon and the Hotion, as if you had held that 
God divided the Matter in one Inſtant, and 
moyA it another : I ſaid you never ſuppos'd 
that Matter was divided before its Motion : 
That the manner of propoſing your Syſtem in 
the :hird Part of Principles, ſappos'd no ſuch dt- 
ſtintion, and that in the Treari/e of Light, where 
you deſcrib'd the formation of the World, you 
aid poſitively the contrary; advertiſing your 
Reader, That that Diviſion of Matter conſiſted 
not in God's ſeparating its Parts, ſo as ta leave 
a Vacuity betwixt them ; but that all the dt- 
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ſtintion, you ſuppos'd God made in them, 
conſiſted-in the diverlity of Motions that he 
gave, cauſing ſome from the firſt inſtant of their 
Creation to commence their Motion one way, - 
ſome another ; ſo that in this Inſtance Diviſion - 
and Motion were the ſame Thing, or at fartheſt 
one could not be without the other. That you 
would be as forward as any of them to confeſs, 


' That nothing was more abſurd, in reference ta 


your other Principles, than to ſuppoſe the Parts 
of Matter ſtill and in Repoſe, and yet divided, 


ſince, according to you, the Union of the Parts 
of a ſolid Body, ſuch as Matter muſt be con- 


ceiv'd before its Motion, conſiſts in that Reſt 
they enjoy by one another : And farther, that 
it was full as eafie to comprehend how Diviſion 
was made by Motion, and yet cotemporary with 
the ſame Motion, as to underſtand how I can 
tear a Sheet of Paper, by dividing it in two half 
Sheets, one whereof I hand towards the Eaſt, 
the other towards the Weſt. I herenpon pro- 
duc*'d the Books that I had cited, and ſhew?d 
them the very Places in diſpute : They were 
convinc'd by plain Matter of Fa&t, and had no 
more to urge againſt it. 

But we had not ſo ſoon done with the Motion 
of Matter ; we muſt neceſſary ſtill diſpute, tho? 
very calmly, without the leaſt Paſſion or wrang- 
ling, ſince the generality of thoſe I had to deal 
with were well bred, honeſt Gentlemen, that 
would ſubmit to Reaſon. The Queſtion was, to 
explain, how the Parts of Matter, which we con- 
ceiv'd ſo cloſely preſs'd againſt one another, as 
not the leaſt Interval was left betwixt them, 
throughout the Maſs,and which we alſo ſuppos'd 
ſolid, from a fettld Reſt conld skip into Motion. 

R 4 | After 
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After theſe Gentlemen had copiouſly diſcours'd 
3pon the Subject, I ask'd them, If as ſtanch Fe- 
ripateticks as they were, they were throughly 
_ convinc'd,, that the Fluidity of Water, for 
inſtance, Was an abſolute Onality, that when it 
was congeal'd it became Solid, by an abſoute Ac- 
cident, call d Solidity, and that when it was diſ- 
| ſolv'd, it became Liquid by an abſolute Accident 
call'd Fluidiry ? That one of theſe Accidents 
made Lead run when heated, and the other 
fixed it when it began to cool? And on the 
contrary, if having read the Delicate Natural 
and Intelligible Way of 24. Defcartes*s explain- 
ing the Nature of Fluidity, and the Properties 
of Fluid Bodies, by the Motion of the inſen{ible 
Parts of thoſe Bodies ( a Motion which the 
meer Diſſolution of Salts in common Water, and 
of Metals in Aqua Fortis evidently demonſtrates) 
They were not at leaſt come over to us in that 
Point ? The moſt of them anſwered, That as 
tiiey were perſuaded there ws no doing without 
abſolute Qualities, in the explication of an abnn- 


da nce of Phenomenas, that which they could moſt 


caſily part with was Fluidity, and that they 
would not quarrel with me thereupon. 

_ This ſappos'd. (ſaid 1) Gentlemen , you 
ſhall be ſpeedily ſatisfied, or more perplex'd 
than AL. Deſcartes ;, for in ſhort, in your own 
Syſtem, the World is fall, there"s an Abhor- 
rence of a Vacuum through the whole : Motion, 
notwithſtanding, both is and does continue, the 
Senlible and Inſenſible Parts of Bodies are mav'd, 
nor does their Hardneſs and Impenetrability ſtop 
their Progreſs. Why may not 24. Deſcartes's 
Matter, that 15.no more impenetrablethan yours, 


£njoy the fame Priviledg and Charter ? Why 
ys mult 
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muſt his Motion be more impoſſible ? both you 
and us ſuppoſe the ſelf-ſamei Thing, and we 
have no more to do than defend our ſelves 
againſt the Epicureans, who think they demon- 
ſtrate by Motion, the Neceſlity of their little 
inſenſible Vacuities interſpers'd throughout all 
Bodies. Their pretended Demonitration amounts 
to this; To the end a Body may move, it is ne- 
ceſſary it diſturb another Body from its Place : 
T hat other cannot ſtir, becauſe it has not where 
to go, ifall is full: Therefore Motion will be 
impoſlible, if there is no Receptacle or a YVacuum, 


' On the other Hand, ſuppoſing a Yacuum among 


Bodies, they may. be compreſs'd in leſſer Room, 
and. conſequently may make Way for ſuch as 
preſs againſt them; and thus Motion will be 


made. This is a meer Fallacy of theirs, which 


both you and we can eaſily unriddle, by only 
telling the Epicureans, That to conceive how 
Motion is perform'd without a Vacuum, we need 


only underſtand, That a Body 1s never mov'd 


alone, but that in the fame Inſtant one Body 
quits its Place, another crows in and takes it : 


| And when I conceive one Body may in the ſame 


Moment take the Place another Body leaves, I 
perfetly conceive Motion, for there lies all the 
Myſtery. 

My Peripateticks ſeemed ſurpriz'd to ſee me 
come over them thus readily, with ſo neat a _ 
Concluſion, drawn from a Principle they had ſo 
freely granted me, and doubtleſs repented them 
of their Condeſcention : But I proceeded, by 
telling them, I ſcorned to take an Advantage 
over them from their Courteſie, though they 
were oblig'd to it by the Evidence of the Truth, 
and I was unwilling they ſhould reproach me, 
2; | OR = 
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as perhaps they did already in their Hearts, for 
having us'd Surprize, and abus'd their good 
Nature to inſnare them ; and therefore I would 
endeavour by their own Principles to enforce to 
them, at leaſt the Probability of the Truth I was 
defending. 
Gentlemen ( /aid 1) there are Prejudices in 
the Caſe that we are upon, proceeding from the 
Imagination more than Reaſon : We imagine, 


In the firſt Place, That a Body which we fancy 


in the midſt of the Matter of the World, is far 
more preſs'd, if we ſuppoſe that Matter Solid, 


than it would be upon Suppoſittion 1t were Fluid, 
which is manifeſtly-falſe:For if the World be full, 


whether with Solid Matter or with Fluid, there 


' 1s neither more nor leſs of it , but an equal 
Quantity in each/Suppoſition ; and conſequently 


Ks Parts are no more cloſe: and crowded, ſup- 
poling it Hard than if you ſuppoſe it Fluid, 
Again, we are apt to believe, That a Body, 
whilſt it is Liquid, is ever ready to give way to 
the Motion of another Body; and on the con- 
trary,whilſt*tis Solid,it is incapable of that Com- 
pliance, if incompaſſed with other Solid Bodies, 
The firſt is prov'd evidently falſe, by a very 
common Experiment : Fill a Glaſs Bottle with 
Water, whoſe Neck is long and ſlender, then 
tarn the Mouth of it downwards, placing it per- 
pendicularly upright, the Water by its own 
Weight is forc'd towards the Earth, -it meets 
no ather Body in its Way but Air, that is ſtill 
more Liquid than it ſelf; yet notwithſtanding 
the Gravity and Propenſity of the Water to put 
itſe}f in Motion, notwithſtanding the Fluidity of 
the Air that is below it, its Motions impoſhble, 


and the Air makes as great an Oppoſition as could 
a Solid 
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a Solid Body, wherewith you ſhould bave firm- 
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ly ſtopt the Orifice of the Bottle : What is it". 


then that thus obſtru&s the Motion of the Wa- 
ter? *Tis the Air and Water's being in ſuch a 
Situation, as no Tendency or Attempt what- 
ſoever of the Water can determine the Air, or 
any other Body,. to come and fill its Place in the 


ſame inſtant that it leaves it : For as ſoon as it 


can, that is to ſay, as ſoon as you ſtall incline 
the Bottle a little Side-ways, and. conſequently 
make Way for a little Line of Air, to wind it- 
felf in by the Side of the Water,. the Motion 
will follow proportionably to the Space that the 
Air ſhall fill. We muſt not then ſuppoſe that a 
Liquid Body is ever diſpoſed to yield to the 


Motion of other Bodies: Nor ought we more - 


to imagine, that when a Body is Solid, and 
{ſurrounded with other Solid Bodies, 1t never 
15 inclinable to be moy'd, which I thus prove. 


Let us ſippoſe an hollow Globe perfectly full, 


partly with Water, and partly with a vaſt many 
little ſolid Bodies, of every Make and Figure, 
diſpers'd all over this Maſs of Water. Let us 
conceive all theſe Bodies ſettled and at reſt ; be- 
ing that the Water fills all the Spaces betwixt 
theſe little Bodies, we imagine the Parts of this 
Water of all ſorts of Figures, as are the Spaces 
which they fill. Thus we conceive in thoſe Spa- 
ces your little Globes of Water, little 77iangles, 
little Cabes, little Hexagons, &c. Let us ſuppoſe 
now, that Water and all thoſe little Bodies put in 
Motion. 

Making then Reflection on the Figure of the 
Parts of this Water, before the Motion, we ea- 
fily conceive an Alteration in all theſe Figures, 
in the inſtant of Motion ; that is to ms 3 
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little Globes of Water are divided in two ha/f- 
Globes, the Cubes of Water loſe their Azgles, and 
ſo on. Of theſe little Parts, whether Solid or 
Liquid, ſome receive more Motion, ſome lefs, 
and briefly all fo determine one another, as nar 


the leaſt empty Space 1s left, but. upon one's for- 


ſaking of a Place another repoſſeſfles ir in the 
very inſtant:. And all this is eafily perform'd 
Þy the proneneſs of the-watery Parts to break 
and diſengage themſelves from one another. 
Thus 1n the firſt inſtant of the Motion, we im1- 
gine that there happer*d a Change of infinite Fi- 
gures ; that this Change was made oaly by the 
Fraction or Separation of the Parts ; that that 
Fraction was occaſion'd by the Motion, and that 
the Motion was impoſſible without that Fraction : 
That the Impulſe that ſerv'd to put theſe Bodies 
in Motion, was the Cauſe of both the Motion 
and Fraction : That the Fraction of a Part was 
cauſed immediately, whether by one of the Solid 
Bodies, or by another part of the Water ; for 
inſtance, the Angle of a Cnbe was no otherwiſe 
ſeparated from the reſt of the Maſs, or any other 
Part to which it was joyn'd, than by another 
part that ſlipt in betwixt them both, or fo ex- 
atly ſeiz'd its Place, as to fit it to an Hair; 
and finally that nothing could prevent the Moti- 


on and Fraction of the Parts, except ſuch a 


" Situation among themſelves, as rendered it 
impoſſible for one Part to take the Place of 
another in-th2 Moment of Deſertion ; For 
all being. full before the Motion , it is neceſ- 
ſary in the Motion all remain full ſtill. 

Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, all this Water and 
all theſe liccle Bodies reſtated in the ſams Con- 
dition they were in before the Motion : And let 

us 
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us conceive inſtead of the parts of Water, that 
poſleſs'd all: the Intervals betwixt the ſolid Bo- 
dies, ſome other ſolid Bodies that preciſely take 
up the ſame Space the Watry parts took up be- 
fore : Or let us only ſuppoſe the Water con- 
geal'd, but without any diminution or augmen- 
tation of its Maſs. Let us farther ſuppoſe, 
that God made an attempt to move this Matter 3 
and that he indeavour?*d at once to divide all its 


parts exactly in the ſame manner as the parts of 


Water, whoſe place it fills, were divided in the 
inſtant of their Motion. I ſuppoſe not any 
Motion yet, but only an Effort for the produ- 
cing it, and there's no Contradiction in that 
Effort : But I maintain, that from that Effort 
or Attempt, Motion and FraQtion mult inevita- 
bly follow : And thus I argue. 

From that Attempt which I ſuppoſe, Motion 
and FraQion muſt needs follow, if nothing hin- 
ders ; But nothing hinders : For the diſpoſition 
to Motion and to Fraction 1s the ſame in this Hy- 
potheſis, wherein I ſuppoſe- nothing but ſolid 
Boulies, as it was in the foregoing, wherein I 
ſuppoſe laid Bodies mixt with ſolid ones ; and 


27 I 


if the repngnancy to Motion and to Fraction, - 


which ſome imagine in the latter, be invin- 
cible, it would be invincible in the former 
too. 

For if in the firſt Hypotheſis of [i941 Bodies 
mingled with ſolid ones, we imagine the parts 


ſo crowded and determin'd, as that one going 


to move another is unable to gain its place, in 
the ſame inſtant we imagine that the Motion 
and Fraction of parts can never be: As it hap- 
pens in the Experiment of the Bottle before 
mentioned : Becauſe an abſolute fulneſs _— 

if 


ſuppos'd, all the parts combine in the refiſtance 
of the Motion of each Particular : But whilſt 
we conceive the parts of this Matter ſo puſh'd || 7! 
and determin'd, that ſuppoſing one to move, | Þ 
another in the ſame Inſtant takes its place, and || ® 
another the place of that ; thus we conceive | . 
Motion and Fra&tion infallibly muſt follow the || * 
'Impulſion. But in the ſecond Hypotheſis of ſolid || ** 
Bodies, ſuppoſing God to force and determine the || ©! 
parts of thoſe Bodjes preciſely in the ſame manner, | *! 
as the Parts of Water had been determin'd in || i: 
the firit Hypotheſes, at the firſt inſtant of Motion | © 
and Fraction ; it is plain, that in caſe one move, || 
another mult inſtantly rake its place, ſince it is | P 
exactly driven and determined, as the parts of | 
Water was that took that place. Therefore ſ7 
Motion: muſt follow in. the ſecond Hypotheſis as | 5 
in the firſt. S 
' All the difference lyes in this, that the parts | 4 
of Water being with the greateſt eaſe imagina- | ©! 
bly divided, but a very inconfiderable force is | 
required to move them; and the parts of ſolid | V 
Bodies being more difficult to be divided, afar | P 
greater impulſe would be required to doit : || fi 
But 24. Deſcartes has liberty, if he pleaſes, to || Þ! 
ſuppoſe this Infinite 3 and that refiſtance which Þ N 
God would find, would not be of all the parts | *' 
in general, againſt the diviſion of-each in Parti- Jj© 
cular ; a reſiſtance we find inſurmountable in | Y' 
Pleniwte that's fluid : But would only be the re- | 0! 


A fiſtance of each part againſt its own Diviſion, | L 
which we can moſt diftinitly conceive not to b 
come up to invincible. - - a1 


In a word, the Motion and Diviſion of ſolid | © 
Bodies is poſſible in Pleno, whilſt we conceive the | Ut 
different parts of theſe ſame -Bodies puſh'd - i 

| wards 


, 
. 
| 
} 


wards all parts imaginable of the Space, and fo 
determin*d that upon one's Deſertion of a place 
another immediately fills it : For without this 
Proviſo, Motion is impoſlible even in Fluids, 
and with 1t,it 1s neceſſary though in ſolid Bodies. 


_ © Although, ſaid I unto them, this Explication 


feems to. me a true. Demonſtration, yet I pre- 
tend not to recommend it unto yon as ſach. 
am ſatisfied if it only ſtaggers your Opinion of 
the certainty of the contrary Arguments, ordi- 
narily made uſe of in this matter ; and I queſti- 
on not -but that after you have conſidered it 
with Attention, you will grant me more than at 
preſent I demand. 
' In effet my Academicks ſeem'd well enough 
ſatisfy 'd with what I faid ; ſcarce above one 
Scruple more ſtack by them proceeding from a 
Suppoſal of theirs, that in the firſt Inſtant of 
diviſion you gave 4 cabical Figure to all the parts 
of Matter. A Circumſtance that ſtill blunted 
their Imagination. To this I anſwer d, that 
would they but refle& on what I had been ex- 
plaining to them, they wonld clearly perceive 
that Circumſtance made no particular Difficulty ; 
but throughly to diſpoſſeſs them of all uneaſi- 
neſs, I aſlur'd them, you never had made that 


 Suppoſition, as your own Words might eafily 
| convince them ; That in your Book of Principles, 
' you ſuppoſe no more than this, That all the parts 


of Matter were not Spherical ;, and that in your 
Diſcourſe of Zzght, you give them all imagina- 
ble Figures : I farther ſhew*d them the places, 
and brought them to confeſs the little Honeſty 
or ExaQneſs of ſome Authors, who thus adap- 
ted the Expoſition of your Dottrin to their 
Phancy, and the way that lay moſt advantag!ous 
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. to attack you in. Laſtly, in two or 'three 
Words I gave them your own Thoughts and 
Senſe thereupon, which I always took to be the 
_ fame with this, viz. That God in the firſt agi- 
tation and diviſion of Matter, reduc'd it into all 
kind of Figures, which he forc*'d and deter- 
min'd every way towards all fides of the Space : 
That he thereby made a liquid Body ; great 
Portions whereof he after took to move them 
circularly and make Yorrexes, wherein the gene- 
rality of the inſenſible parts that conſtitute 
them, turn'd round about their Centre ; that by 
this Motion there was made a continual change 
in the parts of Matter, ſome loſing their Angles, 
others uniting and linking themſelves to one 
another. That I, after you, beliey*'d the ſame 
thing happen'd every moment among the inſen- 
fible parts of all liquid Bodies; 2nd thence it 
was that you infer'd the Exiſtence and Diſtin- 
Ction of your three Elements. 1 flatter my ſelf 
Monſieur, you will not be much diſlatisfy*d at 
my Anſwers, and that you will acknowledg that 
how far ſoever I am behind-hand with the rell 
of your Diſciples in Parts and Penetration, there 
are but few that exceed me in the Attention you 
deſire your Readers to bring with them in en- 
tring on your Books, and Application requilite 
before they paſs their Judgment, and eſpeci- 
ally before they venture to oppoſe them or de- 
fend them. , 


But to perſue in giving you the Account of 


my Conferences : This I have been mentioning 
had two Effets. The firſt was to break a little 
our Perjpateticks of that miſchievous Opinion, 
they had admitted of your DoQrin, which they 
had till then regarded as full of a ye" 
| js f all 


and Abſurdities, abſolutely incapable of De- 
fence, and as a Syſtem that undermin'd it ſelf. 
The other was, to cauſe two or three of the 
moſt ſuhtil and diſcerning of them, to apply 
themſelves cloſely to the reading and examina- 


| tion of your Books ; whereby they have found 


Difficulties in earneſt, that ſeem to me to be 
truly ſo, and upon which,as I at firſt obſerv'd to 
you, I was forc'd to make my Appeal to you 
your ſelf. For I muſt confeſs that as Haughty 
3s I was, upon my firſt Succeſs, I am now re- 
duc'd to ſuch a Maze, as makes your Light and 
Aſſiſtance neceſſary to extricate me thence. 

"Tis now a Fortnight that theſe Gentlemen 
have deſfiſted to urge any thing againſt your Do- 
arin ; and three or four Conferences in the 
Interim have paſs'd in the explaining your Sen- 
timents, and reſolving ſome Queſtions they pro- 
pos'd to me, upon ſeveral particular Paſſages 
of your Books, of which they thought, at 
laſt pretended that they thought, they did not 
rightly take the meaning. This was only a 


$tratagem they made uſe of to trapan me. I 
was well aware of that petty Conſpiracy, which 


doubtleſs would have given me ſome diſturbance, 
having to deal with Men of admirable Senſe, 
had not the goodneſs of the Cauſe I manag'd, 
bore up my Courage and Reſolution. To con- 
clude, two Days fince they brav'd it at an high 


rate; and promiſing or threatning in a ſhort 


time, to confute the greateſt part of your Mes 
taphyſicks and your Phyſicks, they told me they 
would immediately fall aboard the Syſtem of 
your Yortexes : That that was to atrack you. in 
the main part; and they queltion'd not but 

Sd they 
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they had upon that Article, wherewith to ruin 
your Phyſicks to all Intents and Purpoſes. 
Notwithſtanding, whereas they are as Court- 
' ly and Obliging, as Ingenuous and Judicious, 
and beſides were well perſuaded of the difficulty 
of their Arguments, to ſave me that Perplexicy 
and Confuſion, in the trouble they foreſaw ] 
ſhould be put to, in giving the Solution, they 
would not oblige me to anſwer them on the 
place : But were content to give them me in 
Writing, that I might return my Anſwer at my 
leifure : They only read them over to me, to 
ſee if I comprehended their Senſe ; and I pro- 
teſt to you, though I ſeem'd to Vapour, I was 
extraordinary pleas'd in my Mind, with thoſe 
little Differences which they paid me : For 
they argu'd only from Matter of Fa& and Prin- 
ciples drawn Word for Word out of your 


he 


Books, which they turn d one againſt another, 


and made them deſtroy themſelves in ſo plaufi- 
ble.and probable a manner, as requir'd 2. Deſ- ſy 
cartes him{eIf,at leaſt one better skilld than Tam, 
to refute them, I ſhall tranſcribe the principal | 
things of their Memoire, and in their own Ex- 
preſſion. | They have given it this Title, 
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0bjections offered a Carteſian by 
ſome Peripateticks, againſt the 

_ general Syfiem of M. Delcartes's 
World. 


IRST, they pretend to prove that the 
Poſture and Array in which 4. Deſcartes 
ks marſhaPd his Matter, or his three Elements 
n his Yortexes, thwarts and contradicts his ge- 


 icral Rules of Motion, which he gives himſelf, 
& Find the Properties he attributes to every of 
r Foſe Elements. And thence they?l draw ſuch 
- {Conſequences as intirely overthrow his DoQrin 
k 


buching the Nature of Light. 
Secondly, they will ſhew that his manner of 
plaining Lizhr 1s no ways conſiſtent with (not 


{-- ſÞ repeat his Poſition of the Elements in the 
b Fortexes, but) the very diſpoſition of his Yor- 
al Texes amongſt themſelves. | 

x- | Thirdly, they will prove, that by the Prin- 


iples of 24. Deſcartes, the Earth, no more than 
ny other Planet, can be privitedg'd with a pe- 
liar Yortex in the Yortex of the Sun. . Which 
fing once more Demonſtrated, all 2 Deſcar- 
&s Aſtronomy is turn'd topſy-turvy, and the 
hole: O Economie of his World utterly routed and 
ellroy'd. 
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The firſt Argument. 


. 1. We forthwith take for granted, that 
Maſter-Prineiple of 4. Deſcartes, That every 
Body circularly mov'd conſtantly endeavours 
to eccentrick it ſelf, and eſcape from the Circle 


| it deſcribes. | 


.2- From that uhiverſal Principle immedi- 
ately follows this particular Conſequence, thit 
in a Vortex, where the Matter of the firſt, ſe 
cond and third #lement are circularly mov'd, 
all. three .endexvour to acquire a Motion eccen- 
Erick to the Vortex... =. 

3. We infer yet farther, from the ſame Prin- 
ciple, another Concluſion, Thar 1n that general 
Attempt, made by. different Bodies thus agita- 
ted and confus?d, to deviate from the Centre of 
their Motion;. thoſe that are moſt agitated and 
are moſt fit for tion, thoſe, I ſay, mult have 


the advantage and aſcendent over the reit, to 


gain the Circumference of the Circle the Vortex 
defcrib2s, and conſequently to compel the lels 
agitated, and leſs fir for Motion towards the 
Centre of the Yortex. 


; Though. this Concluſion ſhould have no viſi- | 


ble-and neceſſary ,ConneQion with the- Princl- 
Ple, as indeed_it has: Yet-we might warrant 


our vſe of it, - by producing 2 Deſcartes to 
vouch the ſame thing, in ſeveral places of bis 
| Books, and particularly in his fourth Part of the 


Book of Principles. Where he gives the reaſon 
for the Motion of heavy Bodies towards the 


Centre by this ſame Propoſition. That it wasJ 


by vertue of that Principle, that in the Vortex 
| 0 
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of the Earth, Terreſtrial Bodies are below as 
Air, and the Air below the Celeſtial Mat- 
ter. 

To theſe we only add one morethat 24. Deſ- 
cartes frequently repeats, eſpecially in the rhird 
and fourth Part of Principles, and in the eighth 
Chapter of his Trad of Light, viz. That the 
firſ# and ſecond Element have much more agita- 
tion, and are far more fit for Motion than the 
third, whoſe parts are ragged and branchy, and 
of a very irregular Figure. 

All this ſuppos'd, Jet us agree with 2. Deſ- 
carics, that Matter having been created ſuch as 
he advances, God was able to divide, and actuate 
It with Motion, and that he effettively has di- 
vided it and mov'd it.Letus ſtop now,and fixour _ 
Imagination and our Thoughts upon "chat great 
Partition of Matter, or upon taat Vortex, that 
hath the polar Star for its Centre. Let us con- 
ceive that portion of Matter, made up of an in- 
finite number of little inſenſible Parts it ſelf 
turn'd round, whilſt all the little Parts are alſo 
turn'd about their proper Centre. 

. From this Motion muſt ariſe the three Elements, 
that is, the moſt exquiſitely ſubtle 4 of the 
fir# Element, th2 Little Balls of the ſecond, and 
the ramows Parts of the third, all which are Parts 


of the ſame Matter differins from one another 
meerly by their Figure and their Bignels. 
Whether the third Element be cotemporary witn 


the other rewo, as AM. Deſcartes ſeems in ſome 


meaſure to ſuppoſe i in his Treatiſe of Lizit : Or, 


whether it be form'd by the Conjun&ion of ſeve- 
ral Parts of the fir5# Element hook'd to one ano- 


ther, as he ſeems to teachin the Book of Princs- 


ples; That Philoſopher pretends, that in-that 
9 3 juſt- 
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joftling and concuſſion of Matter, when it hath 
laſted long enongh to break the Angles of moſt 
of the agitated Parts, the Matter of the fir# 
_ "Element muſt he poſted in two principal places, 
Firſt, in the whole Space of the Yorrex, where 
it ought to be diſpers'd, to fill exattly all the 
Intervals found betwixt the Balls of the fecond 
Element, whereof the whole Subſtance of the 
Portex or the Heaven is compos'd ; Secondly, at 
_ the Centre, whither it muſt be ford by the 
Balls of the ſecond Element to deſcend, to conſti- 
' tnte a Spherical and Fluid Body, which 1S N0- 
thing but the Star it ſelf, that by the circular 
agitation of its Matter, and the ſtruggle that 
Matter makes to procure its Inlargement from 
the Centre of its Yortex, thruſts the Globules 
of. the ſecond Element that is above it, to all 
Points imaginable, and communicating by their 
means that Impreſſion to our Eyes, produces in 
them the ſenſation of Lighe. 

' This 1s the Sum of all XL Deſcartess fine Do- 
Erin on this Subje&t. But we offer to demon- 
| ſtrate to him, by the aforeſaid Principles, which 
are all his own, that it is not the Matter of the 
fr# Element, but the third that ought to conſti- 
Tute the Cenere of the Yortex ; and thus the Stars 
muſt not be luminous, nor the Sun any more 
than they, but all moſt be opaque Bodies, as are 
the Planets, the Earth, and ſolid Maſſes com- 
pog'd of the unative and almoſt motionleſs 
Parts of the third Element, entangled and link'd 
with one another, fps 


The 


The Demonſtration. 


When ſeveral Bodies or Parts of Matter are 
circularly moy*d together, thoſe which have the 
leaſt Agitation, and are leaſt diſpos'd for Moti- 
on, are the leaſt able to make their eſcape from 
the Centre. And on the contrary, thoſe that 


-have molt agitation, and are beſt diſpos?d for 


Motion, are moſt ahle to make their eſcape, and 
compel the other downwards to *the Centre. 
This is the third Principle I have ſuppos'd, . after 
having deduced it from 24. Deſcartes. 

But the Matter of the fir## and ſecond Ele- 
ment have much more agitation, and are ex- 
ceedingly better diſpos'd for Motion than the 
Matter of the third. This is the fourth Princi- 
ple which 4. Deſcartes conſtantly ſuppoſes. 

Therefore the Matter of the th;rd Element, 
not that of the fir, ought to take up the Cen- 
tre of the Yortex. Which is the Propoſition to 
be demonſtrated ; and is contradiQory to that 
of A. Deſcartes, on which he founds his whole 
Syſtem concerning, Light. Therefore the Sun 
and Stars muſt bz dark, not reſplendent Bodies. 
We charge nothing upon- him here, but what 1s 
expreſly his own, and we demand at the ſame 
time by which of his Principles, not knowing 
what to do with the Fragments of the blotches 
of the Sun, nor what uſe to put them to at the 
Centre, or near the Centre of the Yortex where 


_ they are gathered and diſperſed, he makes them 


wrelt and force themſelves in to the midſt of the 


Circumterence, as branch'd and incapable of 
S 4 Motion 
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Motion as they are; and conſtitute a ſort of Air, 
which, according to him, 1s extended as far as 
P. 2. Prin, the Sphere of Mercury or farther ? How comes 
cip. numb. jt to paſs that the firſ# or ſecond Element, that 
7 are Either at the Centre or near the Centre, or 
immediately below theſe broken parts, relign 


ſo patiently the right they have by Vertue of | 


their vehement agitation and proneneſs unto 
Motion, to the place the others get poſleſſion 
of towards the Circumference ? Ana if once 
that irregularity and diſorder, ſo oppoſite to 
the Laws M4. Deſcartes hath eſtabliſhr in his 
World be tolerated towards the Sun ; why muſt 
a Stone that near our Earth ſhall be caſt into the 
Air be violently - retorted towards the Centre, 
by the Matter of the: ſecond Element below it, 
under pretence that the Stvne hath uſurp'd a 
Place unbefitting its Quality, and only due to 
the' Matter it hath diſplac'd, on account of its 
vehement Motion ? > oh | 

And thus it is that 2. Deſcartess Principles 
*- . agree. Thus he is ſo very frugal as to make 
them ſerve for ſeveral purpoſes, even for con- 
tradictory Concluſions, with the aſſiſtance of 
ſome little Compariſons he can well enough ma- 
nage, to the blinding thoſe that read his Works 
but careleſly, and are commonly deſign*d for 
nothing but to diſguiſe his Paralogiſms, and 
put off his Propoſitions that Reaſon cannot 
juſtify. | 
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The ſecond Argument, 


In order to comprehend this Difficulty, we 


muſt ſuppoſe with 34 Deſcartes, that all the. 
fix*d Stars are not contain'd in the Circyumfe- 


rence of the ſame Sphere, nor equally diſtant 


from the Centre of the viſible World. That 


ſome are ſunk deeper in the vaſt Spaces of the 
Firmament, others dive nearer to the Centre of 
the World. We muſt alſo remember that each 
of them have their proper Fortex, of which 
they are themſelves the Centre, and that thoſe 
Yortexes are ſo many different Spheres rang'd 
above, below, and on the ſides of one another. 
As for Inſtance, we muſt conceive the Vortex 
of the Sun, in which floats our Earth, with the 
other Planets, as a fluid Sphere, ſurrounded 
with many others like it, which it touches in 
ſeveral points of its external Superficies, juſt 


'as a Bowl incompaſs'd on every ſide with other 


Bowls touches them all in different parts of its 
Circumference. 
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preſſure light on all the Lines that reach.to the 
Circumference of the- Yortex ; ſome of which 
| neceſſarily falling on our Eye, when directed to- 
wards the Star or Sun, make ſuch a Preſſion and 
Vibration there, as determine our Soul to that 
Perception which goes by the Name of Yiſior. 
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This Figure will eaſily explain it, where the 
little Points at the Centre of the Circle repre- 
ſent the Matter of the firſ# Element, or the Body 
of the Star. The Lines drawn out to the Cir- 
cumference, repreſent the Celeſtial Matter , 
| whoſe Rays concenter in the Eye plac'd at the 
Circumference of the Yortex. 

| We preſume to affirm, That in this Sitn- 

ation of the Vortexes, we who are in that 
of. the Sur: ſhould not be able to ſee the 
_ » Monſieur Deſcartes's Principles ſuppo- 
ſed, ES 


Let 
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. Let us add'to.the preceding Figure, four other 
Portexes, ſuppoſing them the Vortexes of four 
Stars that are neareſt to that of the Sun. 


Let the Eye, plac'd 1n the other Figure to be- 
hold the Sun, be turn'd towards one of theſe 
Portexes, to behold, for Inſtance, the Star B. 
wee'l demonſtrate by 2. Deſcartess Principles, 
that it 15 not poſlible to be ſcen. 


The Demonſtration. 


The Eye can no ways obtain the ſight of the- 
Star B, but by means of the Rays or Lines of the 
Celeſtial Matter, puſh'd by that Impulſe the Star 
B. cauſes.in ſtrugling to get from the Centre of 
its Yortex, which Impulſe is communicated to 
the Eye, by its preſſure and concuſſion of the 
| Strings 


(] 
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Strings of the Optick Nerve. But this is impoſli- 
ble, ſuppoſing the Eye placed in the Yortex of 
the San. And thus'we prove It. | 

That Impulſe muſt be communicated to the 
Eye by one of theſe two ways; either immedi- 
_ ately by a Ray, or Line of Matter drawn from 
the Yortex of the Srar and Terminating 1n the 
Eye; or mediately by a Line of the Solary Yor- 
tex, in which the Eye is plac'd, retorted on the 
Eye by the Yortex of the Star. As if the Line 
B, A. of the Stellary Vortex, ſhould retort upon 
the Eye the Line A. C. of the Solary Yortex. For 
it. is impoſlible to conceive the Sar ſhould cauſe 
any Impreſſion on the Eye bunt by one of theſe 
two ways: But neither the one nor the other 
will ſerve our turn. 
- Not the firſt, becauſe the Fortexes, according 
to M. Deſcartes, have each. their circumſcrib'd 
and ſeparate. Sphere of activity, and a Motion 
alropether different. Inſomuch that the Lines 
of the one are never blended with the Lines of 
the other : But end ſeverally at the Circumfe-' 
rence of their own- Yortex; and if once that 
Communication or rather Confuſion ſhould be 
admitted, all would ſpeedily return; into that 
confus?'d and diforderly Chaos, from which 
M,. Deſcartes will have his World extracted, by 
the only Laws of Motion ; and farther, ſince 
there is no point in the Yorrex of the Sun, 
wherein we cannot ſee the Star, the Matter of 
the Stars Vortex muſt neceſſarily poſſeſs all the 
Space of the Portex of the San; than which no- 
thing can be more abſurd. 

There retains the fecond way, which will 
prove as uſeleſs as the former to 24. Deſcartes, 
proceeding on-his Principles ; -foraſmuch as _ 

Eg im 
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him the Yortexes, though unequal perhaps in Big- 
neſs, muſt be ever equally matcht in Power and 
Efficacy. For, ſays he, unleſs there was that 
equality betwixt them, they would infallibly 
deſtroy each :other. Now that equality pro- 
ceeds from this, that the Star of a Yortex movy- 
ing ſtill uniformly round, preſſes the Matter of 
its Sphere towards the Circumference,. and a- 
gainſt the neighbouring Yortexes preciſely with 
ſo much force as the Stars of the other Yortexes 
preſs the Matter of their Sphere in oppoſition 
to it. . Which 1s the reaſon, according to him, 
that they always maintain their Ground againſt 
each other: . But from hence alſo we manifeſtly 
conclude, That the Matter of one Yortex is in- 
capable of repelling that of another, or cauſing, 
it to recoil towards the Centre, from whence it 
ſtruggles and contends to move with all its force, 
reliev'd alſo with the whole Poſſe of the Star . 
that puſhes it. Therefore that Effort, the Mat- 
ter of a Srar makes to get farther off the Cen- 
tre, can make no Impreſſion on our Eye, ſo 
long as it is in the Solary Vortex ;, ſince the com- 
munication of that Impreſſion is. utterly pre- 
vented by the Matter of the Solary Vortex, that 
with all its might and main .reſiſts it , and con- 
Tequently hinders that preſſure on the Organ, 
which 1s the only cauſe of Sight. To explain 
our ſelves by a compariſon much like that fo of- 
ten made uſe.of by 24. Deſcartes. Let us ſup- 
poſe a blind Man, whoſe Hand ſtirring neither 
one way nor other, touches the end. of a Staff. 
Let us again ſuppoſe his Hand fo capacitated and 
diſpos'd, that for : the Perception of the Sta 

it 15 not ſufficient. that it, be. immediately con+ . 
tiguous to it, . but. that there be beſides that Cons 
bh: EL 0 = tact, 
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tact, ſome preſſure of the Staff againſt the 
Hand. Let us in the third place ſuppoſe another 
Hand, puſhing it ſtrongly againſt that of the 
blind Man. - Laſtly, let us ſuppoſe thata third 
Perſon, holding the Staff in the middle, indea- 
vours to withhold it from the Hand of the blind 
Man, and that this indeavour be exaQly equal 
to that the ſecond Hand makes the contrary 
way. In this caſe the Staff will advance neither 
one way nor other, it will make no preſſure on 
the Hand of the blind Man, and conſequently, 
according to the firſt part of the Suppoſition, 
he will not be ſenſible of it. y 


Let us apply this to the Caſe in Diſpute : We 
will imagine a Line of Celeſtial Matter reach- 
ing from the Eye to the Circumference of the 
Solary Fortex. The immediate Conjunftion of 
that Line with the Eye is inſufficient to produce 

I” the 
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the ſenſation of Light, unleſs ſomething more 
beadded. Thar then which muſt be added, is an 
impulſe and preſſure of that Line againſt the 
Eye, which will determine it to ſee ; and this is 
the Doarin of 24. Deſcartes. But now whence 
comes that preſſure in the Hypotheſes before us ? 
It cannot proceed preciſely from that Line of 
Celeſtial Matter, ſeeing it makes a direQtly con- 
trary Attempt, to withdraw it ſelf from the 
Eye towards the Circumference of the Solary 
Yortex. It muſt then, if at all, proceed from 
the Line of the neighbouring Star's Yortex, that 
reflects the aforeſaid Line againſt the Eye. But 
this making as forcible an Attempt to ger from, 

as that to preſs it on the Eye; it 1s plain, that 
Effort and 1mpulſe can no more reach the Eye, 

than canthe Effort of the Hang'that puſhes the 
Staff, arrive to the Hand of the blind Man ; and 

that the Eye admits no preflion from the Cele- 

ſtial Matter requiſite to cauſe the Perception of 
Sight: Like as the blind Man's Hand receives no 

Impreſſion of the Staff,, requiſite to excite the 

Senſe of Feeling, or to cauſe the Perception of 
the Staff ; and conſequently the Eye, plac'd in 

the Vortex of the Sun, will be as far from ſeeing 

the Srar, as the blind Man from feeling the 

Staff. : 
Bat for a Confirmation of all this, we muſt 
remember, that in the Principles of Deſcartes, 
not only what interrupts that Effort and that 
Preſſure, but alſo what ever weakens or curtaills 
one or the other, conſequently fruftrates 
the effe&t- of the luminous Object on the Eye ; 
and thus it is that Philoſopher.explains the ſpats 
of the Sun, or thoſe defailures of Light, that 


appear .in ſeveral parts.of' the Convex at: _ 
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7 is made, from puſhing the Celeſtial Matter to- 
' wards my Eye, with ſo much forceas formerly : 
| Which is the reaſon that the Lines of the Ce- 
' leſtial Matter, which touch my Eye, and which 
: we ſuppoſe extended to that Matter of the third 
| Element flak*d upon the Body of the Sun, are 
' no longer Rays of Light, that ſhould repreſent: 


/ to me that part of the Sun as bright as all the. 


- reſt. So that the Light, which I perceive in all 
= the Sun beſides, cauſes me to perceive in. that 
7 part' of the Suna defect of Light, which we call 
7a Spot or Stain. Now it 1s evident that this 
7 Portion of Matter of the third Element, that 
7 only floats upon the Surface of the Sun, breaks 
2 the force, wherewith the Matter of the Sun 
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Luminary. For, according to him, the parts of 

” the third Element, hookt and ingendred with 

; each other on the Surface of the Sun, keep the 

1 Matter of the firi# Element, of which the Sun 


] puſhes the Celeſtial Matter againſt my Eye; 


2 much leſs, than if a force equal to that of the 
7 Matter of the Sun ſtood determin'd, and fully 
7 bent againſt it, as it happens in this Caſe; 
: where the Matter of the Solary Yorrex with- 
7 ſtands the Effort of the Star, and conſequently 
7 hinders it from making any Impreſſion on my 
| Eye. And here let 24. Deſcaries ſhuffle and cut, 
2 and make what ſtir he pleaſes ro recover his 
7 Reader, by an Explication of Refra&tions miade 
7 in the Rays of the Star, upori their paſſage 


1 through the Yorrex of the Sun ; his only Deſign 


71s to lurk and ſecure himſelf in that Darkneſs 
; and Obſcurity with which he purpoſely benights 
1 the Queſtion. Let him only tell us what he 
7 means by thoſe Rays of the Star that arrive to 
1 the Eatth athwart the _ Vortex, But what 
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we have ſaid will ſufficiently evidence, how 


groundleſs and trifling will appear whatever ſhall 
bc urg*d thereupon. 


But if it be impoſſible to conceive the commu- 
nication of the Effort and Impulſion of a Star; 
whoſe Vortex immediately borders on the Suns, 
what will become of the other Stars, whoſe 
Yortexes ate infinitely diſtant from that of the 
Sun, and which muſt make a ſenſible impreſſion 
on our Eye acroſs a great many FYortexes, whoſe 
Matter is differently mov*d, and are all ſo many 
Obſtacles to that Communication ? Doubtleſs, 
though all we have been urging amounted not to 
a Demonſtration, in reſpect of the Stars ſituate 
near the Sun, it would infallibly, in reſpe& of 
all the other. So that inſtead of thoſe infinite 
Stars, we ſee ſparkling in the Firmament by 
n:ght, we ſhould not diſcover an hundred with 
the beſt PerſpeQtives. 


What 
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Wold of CarTEs1us: 

— What now if we ſhould add it were impoſli- 
ble to ſee the Sun it ſelf ? Yet this may be 
prov*'d by the ſame Principles ; for no more is 
requiſite for this, than that the Earth ſhonld 
have a particular Yortex, whoſe Motion ſhould 
equalize and reſiſt that of the Celeſtial Matter 
which the Sz puſhes towards our Eyes. But ſo 
much 1s true, according to Deſcartes himſelf ; 
for he expreſly teaches, That the Earth hath a 
particular Yortzx,, whoſe Matter ſtruggles as 
much as poſſible from the Centre. That effort 
is contrary to the effort of the Matter of the 
Solary Vortex on that ſide which is inlightned by 
the Sur. That effort is equal to that of the 
Matter of the Sun : Otherwiſe the Yortex of the 
Earth would run to ruin. "Therefore the 1m- 
preſſion of the Suz cannot be communicated to 
our Eye. | | 

What ſhall we ſay of the Plarers and Comets, 
which are ſeen by the help only of the refle&ted 
Rays of the Sun, and that conſequently are not 
ſo ſtrong as if they were dire&t ? If the Earth's 
Vortex, arguing on Deſcartes's Principles, is able 
to obſtruct the latter, how, muci eaſter is it to ob- 
ſtruct the former, and hinders us from ſeeing 
all thoſe Stars ? 

All this ſeem'd very difficult ; and before we 
turn'd Cartefiazs, we had a mind to be ſatisfy'd 
thereupon. But one thing yet remains, and 
perhaps ſomething better than ordinary, upon 
the particular Yorrex of the Earth, which 15 
Matter of a third Difficulty in us. 


Th 
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The third Argument. 


This third Difficulty is well grounded on 
AL. Deſcartes's Principles, and brings ſuch 
weighty Conſequences againſt the Syſtem of 
his World, as though all the reſt were inſignifi- 
cant, would alone unravel the fineſt Contexture 
in it. He ſuppoſes the Earth to have a Vortex 
particular to it ſelf in the great Yortex of the 
Sur. A Priviledge alſo he confers on Jupiter, 
but denies the oor. He explains this Suppo- 
ſition'in a plain and very familiar way, exem- 
plifying it by thoſe great Whirl-pools we ſome- 
times ſeein Rivers. Inthe midſt of theſe great 
Whirl-pools there are ſeveral little ones, that at- 
tend the Motion of the bigger, and are carryed 
round their Centre, and at once whirl Chips and 
Straws about their own. Nothing could be bet- 
ter thought on for the making us underſtand 
how the Earth and Jupiter, when carried about 
the Sun by the Matter of the Grand Solary Yor- 
tex, at the ſame time cauſe the other Planets to 
circuit about themſelves; how the Aon is 
forc'd about the Earth, and four little Planets a- 
bout Jupiter. But as Ill-luck would have it, ex- 
amining that Hypotheſis by the Principles of our 
Philoſopher, we found it abſolutely impoſſible, 


The 
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The Demonſtration. 


Either the particular Yortex attributed to the 
Earth 1s the ſame with what it had, whilſt yet it 
was a Star; orelſe it ts a new one, made ſince 
the Deſtruction of the other. We maintain 
that neither the one nor the other can be ſaid- 
Therefore it can have none at all. 

It cannot be that it formerly had. For "cls 
1. Deſcartes's Poſition that a Star degenerates 
into a Planet or a Comet, by the loſs only of 1ts 
Vortex, According, to him, a Fortex is pre- 
ſerv'd meerly by its Matter, having as mich 
Motion and Reliſtance as the Matter of thoſe a- 
bout it; and its Matter loſes that equality of 
Motion and Reſiſtance, when the -Star at the 


Centre can no longer communicate fo much by 
3 43 reaſor. 
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reaſon of the Scum that covers it. Now the 
Earth is a Star not only covered with a Scum or 
Droſs, but with ſeveral thick Cruſts of an un- 
accountable Depth. So that it was incapable of 
preſerving its Yortex, which muſt have been 
quite and clean deſtroy*d, and ſwallow'd up (as 
2M. Deſcartcs's Latin Word expreſſes it) by that 
of the Sun. Let us ſee then if the Earth was 
able to procure a new one fince its removal near 
Zne SUR, 


S the Sun, T the Earth, ABCD the little 
Vortex of the Earth, NACZ thegreast Orb 
whereia the Earth ts carried round the Sun. 


1. Deſcartes takes this ſame courſe to com- 


municate his Thoughts : He makes this Figure 
which repreſents the Yortex of the Sur, in which 
the Certrs S is the Sun it ſelf, The little Circle 
Ir Elipfss delign'd with GD. B, A, repreſents the 
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little oval Vortex of the Earth which carries the 
Moon abont the Earth T. The Circle N. A. C. Z. 
is that which the Farth deſcribes in a twelve 
Months time about the Sun. The Circle B. and 
the Circle D. bound and terminate the leaſt Dia- 
meter of the oval C:rcle of the Earth, Moreover 
he ſuppoſes that though the Planets and Earthare 
carried about the Sz by the Celeſtial Matter, 
yet that Matter moves ſwiiter than the Planets, 
as the Water of a River runs ſwifter than the 
Boats that glide along its Current. 

From this Suppolition he concludes, That the 
Celeſtial Matter ought not only to give the Pla= 
nets a turn about the Sun, but alſo about their ſe- 
veral Centres, and ought to form tit ſelf into 
little Zcavers round about them, that ſhall 
exactly mimick the motions of the greater. 

He makes this ſecond Conctuſion, That if zwo 
Planets chance to mees in the ſame Circle, oe of 
which 15 little and conſequently fleeter than the 
other, the leaſt upon its Approach ought to fall in 
with the petty Heaven of the bigzer and dance 
along with titan eternal round. And this(ſayse)is 
the fortune of the 207 1n reference to theEarth, 

Whereas now almoſt all the PLy/icks of 2. Deſ- 
cartes rowl upon this particular Vortex cf the 
Earth,and ſince this 1s,as a Man may fay, the yrin- 
cipal #heel in his whole 1AZzch;ne, he had nee! io to 
ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh it, as to render it uncon- 
troverted, and to ſuppoſe not the leaſt thing 
there in danger to be calFd in Queſtion, and 
that cannot be made good by molt ſolid 
Reaſon and Argument : Let us fee then how it 
anſwers expectation. 

He explains his firT Sappoſition, which 15 the 
Rain Support of all the reſt, v/z, That the Cele- 
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ſtial Matter which carries the Planet round the 

Sun moves far ſwifter than the Planet. He ex- 

plains, 7 ſay, this Suppoſition by the Szmily of a 

Boat falling down a River, which goes on much | 

ſlower than the Water that flows underit: A | 

plauſible compariſon at firſt ſight, but that has 
nothing ſolid in it : Since the reaſon of the Boats 
tardy Motion in reſpe& of the Water that for- 
ces it along, is wanting in the Planet, ſteer'd in 
the midſt of the Celeſtial Matter. The reaſon 

1s this, that part of the Boat, which ſtands a- 
bove the Water, meets with the oppoſition of 
the Air, which bends 1ts courſe differently from 
the Water, and conſequently reſiſts the Motion 
wherewith the Water influences the Boat. And 
the greater that reſiſtance is, as in a contrary 
Wind, the flower is the Motion of the Boat, in 
compariſon with that of the Water. And the 
Jeſs the reſiſtance is, as when the Wind ſtands 
fair, the ſwifter is the motion of the Boat : 
But this is not to be found in the Planet, plung'd 
in the midſt of the Celeſtial Matter : It pre- 
ſerves intirely all that Motion the Celeſtial Mat- 
ter can impreſs upon it, free from all external 
Oppoſition. Beſides, being of it ſelf indiffe- 
rent to Motion, or to reſt, to ſuch or ſuch a de- 
gree of Motion, to this or that Determination, 
rt offers no reſiſtance, as 27. Deſcartes himſelf 
ſpeaks to the Matter of the Heaven. 

' He gives next the reaſon of that inequality of 
Motion of the Celeſtial Matter, and of the Planer 
carried by it ; which is (ſays he) that though 
fnch little- Bodies, as are the inſenſible parts of 
the Celeſtial Matter, conſpiring all together to 
act confederately againſt a great. one, may be as 
prevalent as that 5, notwithſtanding they can ne- 
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ver move it in all reſpe&s ſo ſwifr, as they are 
mov*d themſelves ; *cauſe though they are uni- 
ted in ſome of their Motions which they com- 
municate unto it, they infallibly diſagree in o- 
thers which they cannot communicate. Either 
we are miſtaken, or this is a meer Gipſy-ralk, at 
leaſt in relation to the Buſineſs we are upon ; and 
one of theſe Slights of Hand, we have obſery*d 
M. Deſcartes from time to time to make uſe of, 
deſfignedly to blind his Reader, and to concea} 
from him the Lameneſs and ImperfeCtion of a 
Concluſion neceſſary to his Syſtem ; which he is 
well aware of, but is unwilling any one elſe 
ſhonld ſee. *Tis but bringing ſome pretty ſort 
of Compariſon that may prepare the Mind, and 
ſooth and tame ( if we may ſo ſpeak ) the Ima- 
gination of his Reader, though commonly it 
never comes up to the ſtreſs of the Difficulty ; 
and then clapping on it for a Confirmation ſome 
abſtracted Reaſon, that few either can cr 
will take pains to underſtand, and the Buſineſs * 
is done ; fore-ſeeing that being half-gain'd al- 
ready by the Compariſon, they will eaſily ſur- 
render themſelves to the leaſt appearance of 
Truth, which he ſhall give them a glimpſe of in 
his reaſon, that often is a meer fallacy at bottom. 
And as for this before us : What matters it, 
though the little Bodies, that drive on a great 
one, ſhould have ſeveral Motions ? What tho? 
they do not communicate all theſe ſeveral Moti- 
ons, provided they have ſtill Strength enough to 
force it on, that the Body makes no reſiſtance, 
that they all combine, as we ſuppoſe, with 2. 
Deſcartes, to communicate the Motion requiſite, 
and that we conceive them all preſſing on its 
Surface, ſo as to puſh it towards the place where 
me: they 
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they are puſh's themſelves ? For certainly in all 
theſe Circumſtances, we mult conceive it going 
at as great a rate as they. 

- And yet from a Principle ſo weakly eſtabliſht 
as this, he concludes, That the Celeſtial Matter 
ought to move the Planet round its own Centre, 
and conſtitute a little Heaven about tr, to turn at 
the ſame time as the great one. But not now to 
controvert that Suppoſition, as poorly prov'd as 
It is, let us perſue him in his reaſoning ; and to 
ſee if it be good, let us imagine the Earth T. as 
it were ſuſpended in a Void, and let us fancy a 
Circle of Celeſtial Matter as "thickas the Diame- 
ter of the Earth, that violently ruſhing like a 
Torrent, carries it ſuddenly away : Burt as we 
ſuppoſe this Torrent to be ſwifter than the Earth, 
methinks without having puzzled our Heads 
much with the Rules of the Determinations of 
Motion, we might readily conceive it, upon its 
violent daſhing againſt the Earth, to be immedi- 

- ately divided in two Parts or Arms, whereof 
one ſhould run above, the other below it ; and - 
whether we conceive this'Stream of an equal, or 
a greater depth, than the Diameter of the Earth, 
ic would diffuſe it ſelf round its Surface, above. 
below, and on every fide. Whence it follows, 
that it would impreſs no Motion on it about its 
own Centre, but would moreover deprive it of 
that Motion if it had one; all the Lines of the 
Torrent counterpoizing one another, and reſiſt 
ing the Determinations they ſhould meet with 1n. 
the Earth contrary to their own. 


Here ought to be the foregoing Figure, p. 278. 


Now methinks in explaining theſe things thus ; 
it is not a: bare Similirude that we offer, but a_ 
| pers 
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perfeft Idea of that which ought to happen in the 
Motion of the Celeſtial Matter, wherein the 
Earth 1s carried round the Su7, 

Wherefore then will Deſcartes have the Cele- 
ſtial Matter that carries the Earth, and inſiſts a- 
gainlt its Superficjes towards A, making greater 
haſte than the Earth, bend its whole Current 
from A to B, not ſuffering half of it to run from 
AtoD ? For "tis impoſlible for things to be, or 
to be conceiv'd otherwiſe. But if it ought to 
fall out thus, as queſtionleſs it ought, the Earth 
, no longer has a Yorrex ; ſince the Matter flowing 
from A to D, prevents that which flows from A 
to B from returning by C. D. Nothing can be 
more plain and evident than this Demonſtration. 

But let us ſuppoſe per impoſſibile, that the Mat- 
ter when arriv'd at A, ſhould entirely make a 
double, to run towards B. Would it make & 
Vortex ? No by no means. For advancing from 
B. toC. and arriving at C. it ought to deviate 
trom the Centre of its Motion, and continue its 
Progreſs towards Z. The Reaſon given for it in 
the Principles of Deſcartes, is, That this 1s the 
very place in all the little Circle it had begun to 
deſcribe, where it finds leaſt reſiſtance. Firſt, 
becauſe the Matter it meets in that ſame Point 1s 
already on its Motion towards Z. and freely re- 
ligns its place. Secondly, becanſe that which 1s 
below it, that is to ſay betwixt D. and C. reſiſts 
it, and hinders its Deſcent, being more weighty, 
according to 4. Deſcartes. And thirdly, becauſe 
the Circle C Z.1s its natural place, according to 
the ſame Ph1loſopher.It will low thereſore more to- 
wards Z.thanD.and conſequently make noYortex. 

But let us farther ſuppoſe a Yorrtex made, and 
the Matter continuing its round, from A. - B. 

| ron 
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from B. to C. and from C. to A. would this Yor- 


tex laſt ? Not at all. For wemuſt ſuppoſe one of 


theſe three things: Either that it 1s ſtronger than 


the Yortex of the Sn, that is, its Matter has 2 


ſtronger bent and tendency from its Centre, tha.1 
the Matter of the Suz's Yortex has from his, or 
that it is weaker ; or that they both are equal. If 
it is weaker it muſt be deſtroy'd by the Vortex of 
the Sur. If ſtronger it muſt rum his. It re- 
mains then that its Strength be equal with the 
Suns : And 4, Deſcartes muſt unavoidably ſup- 
Poſe 1t : But how will he prove it to us, I ſay 
not by a Demonſtration(we will not put him on 
ſo harda Task ) but how will he bring the leaſt; 
Conjecture to give this Snppolition a pretence to 
probability ? Cannot we on the other ſide pro- 
duce ſeveral Reaſons to deſtroy this Suppoſition ? 
Cannot we ſhew, in caſe the Yorrex of the Earth 
was as ſtrong as that of the Sz, and the little Glo- 
bules wreſted themſelves as forcibly from the Cen- 
tre of their Yortex, that the Earth it ſelf would 
appear a Sun, and ſo would Frpiter to boot ? Since 
that which makes the Centre of a Vortex to us 
ſem luminous, is only the vehement Motion of 
its Matcer ? Though Deſcartes ſays the Centre 
would be drain'd of all its Matter, might not we 
however, imitating the Stile of that Philoſopher, 
compare the Vortex of the Sun quite from S. to 
D. to a vaſt Ocean, whoſe boyſtrous Tide ſwel- 
ting againſt the Stream -of a little Rzver, by 
which we illuſtrate the Vortex of the Earth, obli- 


ges it to fall back again, and adds a Determina- | 


tionto its Waters quite contrary to its former ? 
But with Deſcartes for a Yortex to be deſtroy'd, 
and for the Matter of the Yortex to take the Mo- 
tion and Determination of another, is one __ 
Tng 
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the ſame thing. Let I. Deſcartes but prove his 
Vortex of the Earth with the leaſt part of the rea- 
ſon we have brought againſt it, or by as natural 
a Compariſon as we have us'd to demonſtrate it 
a meer Chimera, and he need not fear to ſtand 
the Teſt, Sallies and Aſſaults, of the beſt of his 
Adverſaries. 

What now if we ſhould fall to examining the 
Difficulties that may be gather'd from the little 
Planet in particular, I mean the Moor conſider?d 
in the petty Yorrex of the Earth ? Should we 
probably find leſs Matter of ObjeCtion ? 


Y 


Here ought to be the foregoing Figure, p. 278. 


We advance no more than this, that ſuppo- 
ſing the 20x when arriv*d at A. was carried on 
towards B. ſhe ought to deviate from her Yortex 
in C. For firſt, That's the external Superficies 
of the little Vortex, as I. Deſcartes will not deny. 
Secondly, She Attempts to leave her Vortex, 
by his grand Principle of circular Motion. He 
pretends ſhe cannot make her eſcape towards B. 
becauſe the Matter of the Solary Yortex in that 
place is more light and aQtive, and repels her 
towards the Centre. Nor can ſhe, according to 
him, make downwards towards K. for that, 
ſays he, the Celeſtial Matter on that ſide is hea- 
vier than the 2400z, and equally oppoſes her 
Deſcent : But we fay ſhe will get out of her Cir- 
cle at C. and continue her Progreſs toward Z. 
For being in C. ſhe finds no reſiſtance, ſince the 
Matter of C. Z. is that of her own Circle, which 
is already on its March, and willing to give up 
its place. Beſides, being in that place, ſhe a&tu- 
ally makes an Attempt to get rid of the yum 
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of her Motion, that is to ſay, of T. ſhe therefore 
will accompliſh her eſcape, fince there is no Ob- 
{tacle in that as is found in the other Points ; and 
being caſt out of her Circle, ſhe will be oblig*d 
to continue her Journy towards Z. by the he. 
ter plac'd above, and below her in the Cir-le, 
for the ſelf-ſame Reaſons as are given by 2. Deſ- 


 CA7TES. 


Yet in ſpite of all this, it cannot be deny'd, 
but that 2. Deſcartes had good reaſon to order 
his Suppoſitions of theſe things as he did. His 
Syſtem was too far advanc'd to think of ſtop- 
ping at ſo ſmall an Obſtacle as a Hoo. All the 
Grandee- Planets were plac'd ſeverally, according 
to the Quality and Preeminence their Solidity 
had given them. Madam Luna too was ſeated 
in the Circle of the Earth. There was only one 
little Inconvenience in the caſe, which was, that 
jhe muſt neceſſarily take a turn about the Earth, 
and conſequently muſt be ſometimes in the 
Earths own Circle, and ſometimes out of it. She 
muſt therefore have a little Fortex of her own. 


And this 1s the beſt, as alſo only reaſon that can _ 


be given for his making one on purpoſe: And 
ſetting this aſide, the Laws of Szaticks alone 


_ could never have prevaiPd with his Frugality, 


to put it ſelf to that extraordinary Ex- 
penſe. 

We had not inſiſted ſo long upon this Article, 
had not we confſider*d it as the capital Point in 
the Carteſian Syſtem , and as the Founda- 
tion of that prodigious Ediftice, which has 


| been taken in our days by ſo many, for the 


compleateſt Maſtery of a Humian Mind. Let 
us ſee the Importance of our Demon#tratior 


by the Corellarics drawn from it: | 
Con: 
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Conſequences of the preceding De- 


mon ig ation, 


The firſt Conſequence belongs to Aſtronomy 
and the Phenomena of the Planets. For firſt of all, 
there being no ſuch thing as a Vortex, the Moon 
turns no longer round the Earth, ſince, accord- 
ing to 24, Deſcartes, the only reaſon-of her cir- 
cuiting is the Yortex that carries her aloft. Se- 
condly the four Satellizes of Jupiter, mult be 
caſhier d of their Dignity and Employment , | 
which they only injoy on account of the conti- 
nual Centry they keep about him, and that by 


means of a particular Fortex attributed to that 


Planet, as well as to the Earth, in the grand Yor- 
tex of the Sur. For all that we have faid of the 
Fortex of the Earth and of the X1cor, ought to be 
apply'd to Jupiter and his garde du Corps. 

Theſe two Particulars in Aſtronomy are conſi- 
derable enough to afſure us that the World of 
A1. Deſcartes is not that of Gods own making, 
which we live in, but of a very different Archi- 
tecture and Contrivance. 

The ſecond Conſequence reſpects almoſt all 
the principal Phenomena's of the lower World in 
general, whereof wee'l only concern our ſelves. 
with the moſt conſiderable and eaſjeſt to be un- 
derſtood. ?*Tis by the means only of the/ ortex 
of the Earth, that the Carteſians, following their 
Mater, explain the gravity of Bodies, and ac- 
count for the Motion which they have towards 
the Centre of the Earth. For to inſtance, fay they, 
when you caſt a Stone up in the Air, it forces 
below it a Maſs of the ſecond Element, and Air 


equal to its bulk : Eut that ſame Maſs has a far 
greater 
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greater agitation, and is better diſpos'd for Mo- 
tion, and conſequently has more power to 
ſpring fromward the Centre of its Yorrex than 
the Stone that ſcarce contains any thing but the 
Matter of the third Element ; and therefore muſt 
be compelPd by the Matter of the ſecond, to de- | 
Tcend towards the Centre of the Vortex, which 
is to ſay, the Centre of the Earth. We may tru- 
ly fay then, that without a Yortex heavy Bodies 
would not fall downwards, on the contrary they 
would naturally fly upwards, and thus we ſhould 
ſee Miracles and Wonders. 

According to the new Syſtem, the Sun as far 
out of Gun-ſhot of the Earth as he is, could not 
warrant his own Security, in caſe there ſhould 


' be a People that inrag'd at the heat and ſcorch- 


ing of his Rays, ſhould ſometime joyn to give 
him an innumerable flight of Arrows, For theſe 
Arrows ſhot from the Earth, againſt the Sun, 
would fall in the circumference of his Forres, 
and in the midſt of the Matter of the ſecond Ele- 
ment, which ſtrugling all it can to get farther 
from the Centre of its Motion, would conſtrain 
the Bodies leſs capable of Motion than it ſelf, to 
deſcend towards the Cerrre, that is to ſay, the 
Sun. Now theſe Arrows would be Bodies far 
leſs capable of Motion than the Matter of the ſe- 
cond Element, therefore it would conſtrain them 
to fall towards the Sun: Undoubtedly a very 
ſurprizing thing. And now we may eaſtly give 
a reaſon for the Experiment that Father erſen- 
71 formerly aſſur'd AM. Deſcartes he had- made 3 
that in diſcharging a Muſquet perpendicularly 
towards the Zenith, the Bullet never came down 
again; for it muſt have infallibly been carried 
to the Sym, | ; 
: Bus 
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* According to this Syſtem, when we have a 
7 mind to make a Yoyage, I do not ſay to the 
} Globe of the Moon as did Cyrano de Bergerac, but to 
the. Sun it ſelf, it will be the eaſieſt thing to be 
7 accompliſh'd of a thouſand. We need but turn 
} our Head perpendicularly towards the Sz, then 
; give alittle Spring to put our ſelves in Motion, 
7 and to make room for the Matter of the Solary 
= Vortex, that wonld come -bounce againſt the 
- Earth, to give our Heels a hoiſt, and this is all ; 
2 For, according to the Principles of Deſcartes, it 
would give us ſuch a flirt,as in a trice would dart 
= us to that Luminary, In ſhort, heavy Bodies 
Z would no longer make towards the Earth, but all 
= would be upon the gallop to the Sum. . 
 Whatſhall wefay ofthe Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea; which is one of the choiſeſt places in all 
= 2. Deſcartes Philoſophy, and on which account 
Z there's no one but ought to lament the Misfor- 
# tune of the Yortex? For by the aſſiſtance of 
# that Vortex, M. Deſcartes and. 24. Rohault ſpeak 
* Marvels upon that inſearchable Phenomenon of 
* Nature. Which not only depends upon the 
= Yortex it ſelf, but upon the very Figare of it, 
z* which was made oval on purpoſe, and ſingularly 
Z for it, though probably it was not at firſt in 
! the intention of the Phzloſopher. For never did 
# Tragick Poct better and more artificially prepare 
z the Incidents of his Piece; than 2. Deſcartes has 
Z contriv*d his Concluſions. It would ſurprize one 
; to ſee, in his deducing them, that one word, 
Z which: he let fall. careleſs by the way, and one 
| wonld think without Deſign; ſhould have been 
| big with ſuch an Infinity of Delicate Conſe- 
1 querices. A Man wonders, in the third part of 
| his Principles, to ſe the figure of that _ 
| whic 
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which is no better grotinded than the Vortex is 
it elf : But whin in the fourth he ſees the ne- 
ceſlity 24. Deſcartes had of it, to explain the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea, he cannot chooſe but 
commend his Foreſight and Precaution. Not 
but that, for all theſe pretty and ſpecious Expli- 
cations of the Phenomena of the Flux and Re- 
flux of the Sea, the Carteſian Syem may be de- 
monſtrated falſe in that very Particular. We 
-are convinc'd 'of this by . thoſe RefieQions and 
Obſervations we have drawn from tlie beſt 1a- 
thematicians ſince M. Deſcartess timie. They des» 
monſtrate by the Obſervations of the Diſtances 
of the oor, determin'd by her apparent Dia- 
meters, that that Planet is as remote in many of 
her Conjunitions and Oppoſitions, as in ſome of het 
"Quaaratures, and as near in ſome of her Oua- 
' dratures, as in ſeveral Conjunttions and Oppoſitions. 
© -Hence it is falſe that the Apogy of the door is al- 
. ways in her Quaaratures, and the Perigy in her. 
Conjunftions and Oppoſitions. Wherefore it can- 
Not be ſuppos'd that the A007 being in Conjun- 
ton and Oppoſition, is always in the little Diame- 
ter of ' the Eliprick Yortex, and in her Quadra- 


twrcs always in the great one. . ny 
-'-And yet it is upon this only Suppoſition that 

2M. Deſcartes explains, and can explain, the ine- 
-quality of the Tides in the Conjun#ons and Op- 
Poſitions, and in the Quadratures, as alſo of thoſe 
"we fee'in the Equinoxes and Solftices, . 
-* Again, if when the Moon paſs?d our Meridian, | 
he preſſure of the Air was remarkably ſo much 
franger, than in an other Hour of the Day, it 
-would be perceivable by the ordinary Expert 
"ments of Torricellus his Tube, Yet this diffe- 
rence has never been obſerv*d, though it muſt ts 

os : yet 
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© Anſwers raiſe in our Minds more Scruples than _ 
be] they cure: And yet becauſe they have been 


very great : we could ſtill give many Je 
weighty Reaſons againſt this Syſtem; But let it 
be how it will, take away its Vortex, and. the 
Flux and Reflux muſt needs follow it. 

Laſtly, according to M. Deſcartes it is the Ce- 
leſtial Matter of this Yortex, that having more 
Motion than is neceſſary to turn in twenty four 
Hours time about the Earth, imploys the re- 
mainder to diffuſe it ſelf all manner 'of ways, 


and together: with the Matter of the third and 


fir Element cauſes that great variety of Effects 
and Bodies which we ſo much wonder at. So 
the Vortex being ruin'd, all goes to Wreck and 
Confuſion, . and returns to its Native Chaos. 
Wherefore it. makes not only for the glory of 
XM. Deſcartes, but for the Intereſt of all Man- 


kind to fave this Yortex. For what remains, 


we proteſt we ſhould be wonderful glad to ſee 
the Solution of the Difficulties we have pro- 


- pos'd againſt this and the: other Points, upon 


which we ſhall reſign our felves intire and ſincere 


Proſelytes to Carteſianiſm. 
But in anſwering us let no one think to put 


4- upon us, nor quote a place in A. Deſcartes, to 


convince us he has not contradiRed it in ano- 
ther ; when ?tis a plain and-notorions Caſe. 
That Wheedle might take with thoſe that have 
but perfunRorily read his Works', but mul 


| ſhew them the Contradi&tion in a clearer Light, 


that ſhall take pains to'compare the oppoſite pla- 


ces. We farther deſire ſuccin&t and neater 
i Anſwers, than the generality of thoſe himſelf 
[hath formerly given to thoſe many Objections, 


propos'd againſt his eraphyſicks. Thoſe very 
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Printed, fet off and tinſelld with High-ſtrain'd 
Praifes of the Author, becauſe he gives them a 


Magiſterial and uſually a difdainful Air, and we | 


. never ſee any Replies affix*d'to them, many are 


habitvated to reverence them as ſecond Oracles, 
wherewith he hath confirm'd and explain'd thoſe 
former of his own pronouncing. We ſhall not 
be ſuch tame Aſſes, as to be impos'd on by 


1. 'Deſcartes*s Reputation and Authority, no | 
more than we would be Vaſſalsto the eſteem we 


have for ſome of his Dz/ciples. We praiſe and 
highly approve the Advice he gives thoſe who 
are on the Inqueſt after Truth, to beware of 


Prejudices, and ſhall put in Praftice. Theſe, 


Monſieur, are the chiefeſt of the things contain'd 
in-my Peripatetick Memoir. They added ſome few 
others by word of Mouth, as for Inſtance ; 
That yeu would have been moſt horribly peſter®d 
if any one would have track*d you ſtep by ſtep, 


in the fourth Part of your Book of Principles, || 


eſpecially from Number 32. to 45. where you 
are ſo particular, in poſturing and diſpoſing 
thoſe parts of the third Element, of which you 
form your Earth : That there were many things 
there unfatisfatory to the Mind, and that there 
was not a Page wherein it might not be reaſon- 
ably- again and again demanded, why ſach a 
thing ought to be rather ſo than otherwiſe, with- 
out your being able to give a tolerable Reaſon 


. for it: That they believ'd that piece of your 


Phyſicks was one of thoſe that had moſt con- 


_ tributed tomake your Philoſophy paſs with ma- 


ny for a perfe& Fable, ill-digeſted and not well 


hung together : And that your- Adverſaries, 


- without troubling themſelves to refate the Pro- 


poſitions that you make there, the Diſcuſſion 
| WREere- 
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whereof muſt needs be very: tedious, had no 


; more to do, than to refer your Readers to, the 


place, to make them as ill-fatisfied with youas 
can be wiſh'd. | TS i 


They proceeded farther to ſay, you us'd to at- 
tribute /:operties to your Elements, which you 
was ſure to take away again when they were not 
for your purpoſe. They gave me an Inſtance 
in the Matter of the firi# Element : You attribute 
as a Property to thar Matter a great facility of 
diviſion and readineſs to change its Figure, fo as 
caltly to infinuate its ſelf in every place, and fill 
all ſort of Space whatever. But when *tis 
brought for the Explication of the Nature of 
the Loadſtone, that Propriety growing diſad- 
vantagious, Deſcartes thinks fit to change it for” 
a contrary. There tis occaſion for a little Vortex. 
of chamfer*d Mattef round the Earth, and about 
2ach particular Loadftone, to give a Reaſon for 
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' "the Qualities of that miraculous Stone. Theſe 
chamfer'd parts belong to the fir## Element. It 


formerly was nothing to them to accommodate 
themſelves with the Figure of a Skrew, to paſs 
and repaſs betwixt the Globules of the ſecond 
Element. And; now in iſſuing from the Earth, 
or from a Zoadfone, the parts of Air are able 
to detain them. Inſtead of breaking and pro- 


portioning themſelves to the Figure of the Parts 


of Air, and ſecond Element mingled with it, 


they flock and-ſertle in heaps about the Earth and | 


about the Zoadſtone, where they conſtitute a 
Vortex.  Thoſe-that enter by the Southern Pole 


are incapable of: paſſing by the Northern, ſince | 


their Figure can no longer be adapted to that 
Paſſage z; and they farther demanded, upon that 
occaſion, how.1t was poſſible thoſe Snail-work*d 
Parts, confin'dand ſtopt thus in a definite Space, 
having an intricate*and confus*'d Motion, .one a- 
monegſt another, approaching the Pole of the 
Earth, or Magnet that was proportion'd to them, 
could ſo convenjently turn themſelves an end, 


and preſent ſo cleverly their Point againſt the 


Pores, in order to their entrance in thoſe Bodies. 
They pretended the contrary was more likely, 


_ and that generally the parts would preſent them- 


ſelves acroſs, and thereby make a Confuſion ca- 
pable of ſtopping all the reſt, and damming vp 
the Pores of the Earth and Magnet, ſoas to fru- 
ſtrate all thoſe admirable Effects we ſee there. 
They advanc'd one Paradox more, which was a 
g00d Humour enongh. Hitherto, faid they, 
the moſt rational Philoſophers have acknow- 
tedg'd, that no Phyſical Argument could be 
brought againſt Copernicus, to prove the Earth 


was-not turn'd about its Centre. But 2. De/- 
| | | cartes 
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cartes who ſides with that Aſtronomer in his Hy- 
potheſis, has furniſh'd us with a very concluſive 
one againſt that Motion. His topping Princi- 
ple is, That every Body circularly mov'd, at- 
tempts to wheel off the Centre of its Motion : 
'This Principle 1s true : He thence concludes, 
that the Earth turning on its Axle, would fly in 
Pieces, unleſs the Bodies, of which it is com- 
pos'd, were cloſely preſs'd, and ſqueez'd againſt 
one another by the Matter of the ſecond Element. 
This Conſequence is moreover evident in his 
Syſtem : Bur now let us ſee if thar preſſure of the 
Matter of the ſecond Element is ſfrong enough 
to overpower the Effort which the Parts of the 
Earth make to diſengage themſelves and get fur- 
ther from their Centre. This difficulty, ſaid 
they, falls only on 24. Deſcartes : For the School- 
Opinion is ſo far from owning ſuch a Propenſity 
in the parts of the Earth, to deviate from the 
Centre, as to ſuppoſe a quality and inclination 
that naturally buckles them unto it. Now upon 
comparing the preſſure of Terreſtrial Bodies one 
againſt another, by the Matter of the ſecond 


_ Element, with the Effort Terreſtrial Bodies 


— 


make to pet far off the. Centre, the Effort muſt 
ſormounr the preſſure : For the Effort is as-great 
as the Motion that cauſes it, and the Motion is 
very great indeed, that can carry the Earth ſeve- 
ral Leagues each Minute; and on the contrary, 
Experience. ſhews there needs but a very little 
Effort for the conquering the preſſure, ſince no 
greater is requiſite, than that a Child of four 
years old imptoys in Walking, to lift his Foot 
and ſeparate it from the Ground, whereto the 
preſſure of the ſecond Element *did faſten ir: 


Wherefore it ſeems to be reaſonably concluded, 
| U 4 | That 
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T hat the Earth turns not on-its Axis, ſince if it 
did, we ſhould all be hurPd in the Air, pur- 
fuant” to A. Deſcartes's Principle, . which yet at 
| battom is true in ſound Philoſophy. Thus 2hzs 
Syſtem affords an excellent Argument againſt 


. that of, Copernicys, 


They yet farther obſerv*d to me ſome peculiar. 
Places and Points of your Syſtem, of the great- 
eit Importance, which you advance,as they pre- 
tend, not only ſtript and naked of all Proof, but 
acain{t all Reaſon in the World ; they particu- 
larly intreated me - to read conſiderately and 
'without prepoſlſeſſion, the ſecond Number of the 
fourtb,Part of your Book of Principles, where ha- 
ving explain'd how the Yortex of the Earth was 
deſtroy'd, and how there grew round that cak*d 
and cruſted Szar, a ſpacious Flecce.of Air, you 
not only plunge 1t, a great depth in the Solary 
Fortex, but allo, make that Sphere of Air keep 
Pace, and. walt upon it thicker, and ever incom- 
Paſs. it as it ſtill; deſcends. They pretend that 
Suppoſition -which you throw in Gratis, and 
without all. Confirmation, is inconceivable; and 
yet, if it -be falſe, it were impoſſible at preſent 
have. Air about our Earth 5 It is inconceiva- 
ble, ſay they :. For, according to 2. Deſcartes, 


the Air is nothing but an. heap of the Parts of 


the tvird Element, exceeding ſmall, and very 
loofe and diſunited. from each other, and extra- 
ordinary obſequious.to the Motions impreſs'd on 
them by the Globules of the ſecond Element, 
in which they ſwim, But this being ſo, how 
comes it to paſs the Earth, traverſing thoſe 1m- 
Tmenſe Spices quite from its. ſetting out, at the 
rink of the Sobary Yeortex, tothe place in which, 
| s, ſhopld ill  preferveall, the £ir abont it 
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How by the Principles of that Philoſopher could 
that Maſs of Air, being far leſs ſolid than the 
' Maſs of Earth, have the ſame Motion, the ſame < 
Determination, and ſame Swiftneſs as the Earth ? | 
How chance thoſe little Parts ſo looſe and inde- 
pendent of each other, and ſo obedient to the 
Motions of the Celeſtial Matter, have not been 
diſpers'd by the rapidneſs of that Matter, which 
they ſtemm'd, as the Dyſt is ſcatter'd by the 
Wind? But added they, how is this Maſs of 
Air at preſent driven along with the Earth by 
the Celeſtial Matter ? How has it all the ſame 

Motions ? Is it againſt the Body of the Earth, or 
azainſt the Globe of Air the Celeſtial Matter 
preſſes, to give both one and the other a Diurnal 
and an Annual Motion ? Would not a Copernical 
Carteſian be hard put to't to unperplex himſelf 
of this Aﬀair ? TT, 

I omit, Morſtewr, many other Difficulties 
whoſe Solution probably I may find in the An- 
| ſwers your Goodneſs will, I hope, ' vouchſafe the 
others I have already noted in this Letter. But 
for what remains, I deſire you to take the earn- 
eſtneſs wherewith I write to you, as aneffet of 
that paſſionate Love you have inſpir'd me with, 
of Truth, and eſpecially to put a favourable 
Conſtruction on my meaning. I have only tran- 
ſcrib'd your Adverſaries Memoire in their own 
proper Terms and Language, and I preſum?d 
the reſpe& I ow'd you, could not warrant my 
concealing or diſſembling their inſulting way of 
arguing. Which will ſerve to let. you know 
how much it is for my Intereſt, and the Honour 
of oyr Seq, not to ſuffer them to triumph 


long, 


The 
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The great and important Buſineſs, the pro- 
duftion. of a new Werld at preſent finds you, 
joyn'd to the indifference you have always had, 
and ſtill have more than ever, for the Opinions 
and Thoughts of Men, might reaſonably make 
you neglect and deſpiſe theſe mean and trifling 
Things. But thoſe extraordinary Inſtances you 
have given me of your Favour, encourage me 
to hope you will have ſome Conſideration of my 
Honour, and will not deny me your Hand to 
raiſe me from the Ground, where I muſt own 
my {If a little foiPd and diſheartned. 1 deſir'd 
the Reverend Father Merſennus to imptoy his 
Credit with you, to obtain this Favour, and at 
once to aſſure you, as I here do, with all the Sub- 
miſſion and reſpect 1 am capable of, that I am 
with all my Heart and Sou], 


MONSIEUR, 


Your moſt humble, and moſt 
obedient Servant, and moſt 
zealous Diſciple. 
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